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XIX 


UN MOTIF DE LA POESIE AMOUREUSE AU 
XVI* SIECLE 


joes. les historiens et les critiques ont souvent prété quelques 
moments d’attention 4 Ja Puce de Mme. Desroches.' Se sont-ils 
toujours doutés que cette puce appartint 4 un cycle assez riche: poémes 
(et chansons) ov l’auteur fait le voeu d’étre changé en quelque chose 
qui touche la femme aimée, ou dont elle use, ou qui la refléte: non seule- 
ment puce ou mouche, mais gants, collier, miroir, ...? On chantait, 
nous dit-on, voici cinquante ans: “Je voudrais étre La Fleur novelle/De 
son chapeau.” Des couplets comiques mettaient en scéne, au commence- 
ment du XIX® siécle, un Suisse allemand, un peu lourdaud, qui déclarait 
a sa belle, en mauvais francais: ““Moi, je voudrais étre une mouche/Pour 
voler sur ta belle front.” On ferait un livre sur ce simple théme. Qu’il 
nous suffise d’étudier quelques exemples. 


I. Le thémedes métamorphoses est relié 4 celui de l’éloge des animaux. 
Avant d’étudier le premier motif—qui est l’objet principal de nos 
recherches—examinons un cas particulier du second. Dans la “‘folastrie 
v1,” Ronsard a dit: 

Enfant quartannier, combien 
Ta petitesse a de bien, 
Combien en a ton enfance 

Si elle avoit cognoissance 

De l’heur que je dois avoir, 
Et qu’elle a sans le s¢avoir.? 


Voila “une piéce dont l’idée initiale,” dit M. Laumonier, “‘remonte 4 
Catulle, enviant le sort du moineau de Lesbie. Le poéte italien Serafino 

1 Guvres choisies d’Etienne Pasquier, édit. L. Feugére (Paris, 1849), 1, cxum-cxLm.— 
Guy de Brémond d’Ars, “Un gaulois de la Renaissance,” Revue des deux Mondes, LXxxvil 


(1888), 196. 
2 Ronsard, Euores complétes, édit. Laumonier (Paris, 1928), v, 38. 
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308 Un Motif de la poésie amoureuse 


avait remplacé le moineau par le chien de sa maftresse; Arioste égale- 
ment [...]; M. de Saint-Gelais également [.. .]. Aprés eux Ronsard 
répéta [...] Ha petit chien, que tu serois heureux. Ici il remplace le 
chien par un enfant.’”* Mais dans les vers que Catulle consacre au 
moineau avec qui sa maftresse a |’habitude de jouer: 

Passer, deliciae meae puellae, 

Quicum ludere... 

... solet* 


Catulle fait voeu de pouvoir, comme Lesbie, alléger les soucis de son 
coeur, en jouant, lui aussi, avec le moineau de sa bien-aimée: 


Tecum ludere sicut ipsa possem 
Et tristis animi levare curas! 


Ce n’est pas le sort du moineau qu’envie Catulle; le poéte regrette de 
ne pouvoir se distraire aussi facilement que Lesbie qu’un “rien suffit a 
amuser’’; “il en faut bien davantage pour calmer la passion inquiéte de 
Catulle,’’> commente excellement Lafaye. En outre, dans les vers célébres 
Lugete o Veneres, ou Catulle pleure la mort du passereau de Lesbie, le 
poéte se plaint des “cruelles ténébres de l’Orcus’’ qui dévorent toutes les 
jolies choses et il compatit 4 la douleur de sa maitresse dont les beaux 
yeux sont “gonflés et tout rouges de larmes.’*® Ce n’est donc pas chez 
Catulle qu’il faut trouver “l’idée initiale” de la “‘folastrie v1.” C’est,— 
comme l’indique bien M. Laumonier—Serafino qui oppose sa propre 
souffrance au bonheur d’un animal chéri de sa mattresse: 


O felice animal, felice dico, 
Tu de soe braccia cinto, et io mendico 
Tu del suo dolce umor te pasci, io pato’ 


Melin de Saint-Gelais exprima des sentiments semblables: 


Ha petit chien que tu as de bonheur, 
Si tu avois le sens pour le comprendre. 


8 Ibid., n. 2.—Cf. ibid., p. 35, n. 1 et P. Laumonier, Ronsard poéte lyrique, 3° édition (Paris, 
1932), p. 265 et sbid., n. 6: “Cf. Catulle, Ad passerem Lesbiae; Luctus in mortem passeris.” 

4 Catulle. Poésies. Texte établi et traduit par G. Lafaye (Paris, 1922), p. 2, no. 2.—C. Va- 
lerius Catullus, ex editione Frid. G. Doeringii (Paris, 1826), p. 35: “Ad passerem Lesbiae.” 

5 G. Lafaye, Catulle et ses modéles (Paris, 1894), p. 127. 

® Catulle . . . texte établi et traduit par G. Lafaye (Paris, 1922), p. 4.—C. Valerius Catul- 
lus (Paris, 1826), p. 37: “Luctus in morte passeris.” 

7 Le Rime di Serafino de Ciminelli dall’ Aquila, édit. M. Menghini (Bologna, 1894), 1, 108. 

















Marcel Frangon 309 


Tu as le bien, et ne le sais entendre: 
Je l’entends bien et ne le puis avoir.* 


Si nous rappelons le début du sonnet de Ronsard, la similarité apparaftra 
évidente: 


Ha, petit chien, que tu serois heureux 
Si ton bon heur tu scavois bien entendre*® 


Il convient donc de rapprocher le sonnet de Serafino, le dizain de 
Melin de Saint-Gelais et les deux piéces (“‘folastrie” et sonnet) de Ron- 
sard, mais il faut écarter Catulle. Quant 4 l’Arioste, il avait composé un 
poéme latin tout inspiré de l’élégiaque latin et od se retrouvent les propres 
expressions de Catulle; mais l’Arioste ne déplorait pas la mort d’un 
moineau, comme Catulle l’avait fait; il n’enviait pas, non plus, le sort 
d’un petit chien, comme Serafino, Melin de Saint-Gelais et Ronsard; il 
regrettait, comme Catulle se plaignant qu’on lui efit pris un mouchoir, 
qu’on lui eft volé un petit chien que sa maitresse lui avait donné: 


Quis solatiolum meum, meos qui 
Lusus, quis mea gaudia, heu! catellam, 
Herae mnemosynon meae catellam, 
Quis, ah, quis misero mihi involavit?!° 


L’influence de Catulle" se manifeste aussi dans les vers que Melin de 
Saint-Gelais écrivit pour |’ “épitaphe de la belette d’une damoiselle.” 
C’est dans ce poéme que Melin introduisit un voeu de métamorphose: 


Combien d’hommes eurent envie 
Sur elle et son heureuse vie, 

Et eussent, pour y parvenir, 
Voulu Belettes devenir.” 


8 Euvres complétes de Melin de Sainct-Gelays, édition revue... par P. Blanchemain 
(Paris, 1873), 1, 97. 

® Ronsard, CZuvres ... , édit. Laumonier (Paris, 1934), vi, 156.—Cf. A. Meozzi, “La 
poesia umanistica italiana nella lirica volgare in Europe,” La Rinascita, anno secundo 
(1939), 415-448. 

10 Satire e Rime di Lodovico Ariosto (Trieste, 1858), p. 118 (1, 17): De catella puellae — 
Cf. Catulle: solactolum sui doloris (2); quicum ludere (2); mnemosynum mei sodalis (12); 
comparer aussi mea gaudia et deliciae meae puellae (2).—Cf. Al. Cioranescu, L’Arioste en 
France (Paris, 1939), 1, 37. 

1! Sur l’influence de Catulle en Angleterre, cf. James A. S. McPeek, Catullus in strange 
and distant Britain (Cambridge, 1939).—On veut bien me communiquer la note suivante: 
“Sir Philip Sidney in Astrophel and Stella uses the little dog in sonnet lix.”—Cf. K. A. 
McEuen, Classical influence upon the tribe of Ben (Cedar Rapids, 1939). 

12 Euvres complétes . . . , dit P. Blanchemain (Paris, 1873), 1, 55.—L’influence de Ca- 
tulle sur Marot se manifeste dans l’épigramme “Du passereau de Maupas”’ (Zuvres de Clé- 
ment Marot, édit. Guiffrey [Paris, s. d.], 1v, 291-293). La piéce de Saint-Gelais présente des 
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310 Un Motif de la poésie amoureuse 


En 1553, dans la “‘folastrie v1,’’ Ronsard souhaite d’étre changé, non 
plus en belette, mais en puce: “Que pleust 4 dieu que je peusse/Pour un 
soir devenir puce,” La méme année, un voeu semblable se rencontre dans 
le sonnet Ha, Seigneur dieu, que de graces écloses: 


Je me transforme en cent metamorfoses, 
Quand je te voi, petit mont jumelet, j 
Ains du printans un rosier nouvelet, ‘ 
Qui le matin bienveigne de ses roses. 

S’Europe avoit l’estomac aussi beau, 

De t’estre fait, Jupiter, un toreau, 
Je te pardonne. Hé, que ne sui-je puce! 

La baisotant, tous les jours je mordroi 
Ses beau tetins, mais la nuit je voudroi 
Que rechanger en homme je me pusse.” 


Mais, en 1552, déja, Ronsard s’était plu au théme des métamorphoses. 
Dans le sonnet Je vouldroy bien richement jaunissant, il fait allusion 4 
l’enlévement d’Europe, & la légende de Narcisse: 


Je vouldroy bien afin d’aiser ma peine 
Estre un Narcisse, et elle une fontaine 
Pour m’y plonger une nuict 4 sejour." 


La publication, en 1554, de poémes anacréontiques avec une traduc- 
tion latine inspire 4 Ronsard une ode dont trois strophes sur six tra- 
duisent 4 peu prés le modéle grec. La piéce anacréontique™ conte com- 
ment Niobée fut changée en roc, Progné en hirondelle. Le poéte souhaite 
de devenir un miroir, ou une tunique, ou l’onde qui baigne la bien- 
aimée, ou le parfum dont elle se sert, ou la bandelette qui entoure ses 
seins, ou les perles qu’elle porte au cou, ou une des sandales qu’elle foule 
de ses pieds. 

Remy Belleau, Baif, Olivier de Magny ont, eux aussi, traduit cette 
ode anacréontique ou s’en sont inspirés."* En 1560, Ronsard, fidéle au 





analogies avec l’épigramme de Marot, “De la chienne de la royne Elienor” (ibid., 179-183). 
—J. A. de Baff s’est aussi inspiré de Catulle, pour sa piéce Sus larmoyer amourettes (Les 
Amours de J.-A. de Baif, édit. Augé-Chiquet [Paris, 1909], pp. 84-87. 

13 (Euvres . . . , dit. Laumonier (Paris, 1928), v, 110. 

M4 Tbid., deuxiéme tirage (Paris, 1932), rv, 24. 

% (Euvres .. . , édit. Laumonier (Paris, 1930), v1, 258.—Cf. P. Laumonier, Ronsard, 3¢ 
édit. (Paris, 1932), p. 598.—H. Chamard, Histoire de la Pleiade (Paris, 1939), 11, 48-87. 

16 A. Delboulle, Anacréon et les poémes anacréontiques. Texte grec avec les traductions et imi- 
tations des poétes du XVI* siécle (Le Havre, 1891), p. 65. 

16s Peut-on rappeler les vers de Baif (Euvres en rime, édit. Marty-Laveaux [Paris, 1881], 1, 
pp. 128 « 130): Et bien heureux Vombrage ... ; Heureux les pignes chers . . . ; ainsi que le 
sonnet Petits cousins aislez (p. 129)?—Citons aussi Agrippa d’Aubigné (Cuvres completes 
++, édit. Réaume & de Caussade [Paris, 1874] m1, 174) auquel une mouche donne ‘jalouzie 
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théme des métamorphoses, se voudrait abeille ou papillon: 
Ha! que ne suis-je abeille, ou papillon? j’irois 
Maugré toy te baiser, et puis je m’assirois 
Sur tes tetins, afin de succer de ma bouche 
Ceste humeur qui te fait contre moy si farouche.!” 


A Vinfluence des poémes anacréontiques, il faut joindre celle de 
lV Anthologie. C’est 14 que nous trouvons,—rappelons-le,—des exemples 
nombreux de vceux amoureux, de réves de métamorphoses. Une “jeune 
fille qui n’a que rire en téte,’’'* une autre ‘‘qui met en feu toute la ville,’’® 
un songe la couche aux cétés de l’amoureux, ou le met dans ses bras.”° 
“La mer, les tourbillons des riviéres, et la coupe’ font apparaitre 
Vimage de la bien-aimée. Dans cet état de réve, l’amant souhaite de se 
transformer en rose,” ou bien il voudrait étre le vent.% Une coupe devient 
précieuse, car elle transmet le baiser de la belle qui |’a effleurée de ses 
lévres.** Que le sort de cette coupe est enviable !* Ou encore, le soupirant 
regarde un tableau représentant Léda et le cygne, et souhaite d’étre 
changé en alouette.* Un moustique impitoyable peut gofiter 4 la peau 
délicate de la bien-aimée! Des mains jalouses,”’ s’il n’écoute pas les 
priéres ni les avertissements, viendront mettre fin 4 son audace. Dans 
Véglogue de Théocrite dont Ronsard s’est inspiré pour “Le voyage de 
Tours,” le chevrier, quand la charmante Amaryllis, penchée 4 |’entrée 
d’une caverne, ne l’appelle plus, apporte des pommes en présent et 
s’écrie: ““Regarde, vois la peine qui me déchire le ceur. Puissé-je devenir cette 
abeille qui bourdonne et pénéirer dans ton antre @ travers le lierre et la 
fougére dont tu t’enveloppes.”*®> 





€t désir’ (ode xxv), ou qui voudrait ‘faire en quelque sorte Un change’ du sonnet qu’il 
€nvoie et de lui-méme (p. 34, s. 39).—cf. Les Premiéres CEuvres de . . ; Desportes (Rouen, 
1607)), p. 93, s. V.: O mon petit livret. 

17 Euores . . . , édit. Vaganay (Paris, 1923), 11, 82: Le voyage de Tours. 

18 Anthologie grecque. Anthologie palatine (Livre v): texte établi et traduit par P. Waltz 
et J. Guillon (Paris, 1928), m, 107, no. 243.—Cette épigramme ne pouvait étre connue de 


Ronsard, n’ayant pas été recueillie par Planude. 19 Tbid., p. 21, no. 2. 
20 Tbid., p. 105, no. 237: “peut-¢tre un réve viendra-t-il qui me mettra dans les bras de 
Rhodanthé.” 1 Tbid., p. 117, no. 266. 


2 Thid., p. 51, no. 84: Si j’etais une rose purpurine! Tu me prendrais dans tes mains et tu 
me ferais la faveur de m’offrir ton sein de neige. 

% Thid., p. 50, no. 82: Sij’etais le vent! et si tu pouvais, en te rendant a ta maison de campagne 
mettre a nu ta poitrine pour y recevoir mon souffiel 

% Tbid., p. 115, no. 261. % Tbid., p. 130, no. 295. 

% Tbid., p. 134, no. 307: Ici le cours del’ Eurotas en Laconie; la femme sans voile, c’est Léda, 
celui qui se dissimule sous la forme d’un cygne, le fils de Cronos. Vous que je vois ici, vous en- 
flammez l’amant malheureux que je suis. En quoi me changer a mon tour? En oiseau? Zi Zeus 
est le cygne, je serai l’alouette. 37 Tbid., p. 72, no. 151. 

%8 Bucoliques grecs. T. 1. Théocrite, texte établi et traduit par Ph. E. Legrand (Paris, 
1925), p. 32, no. 3. 
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312 Un Motif de la poésie amoureuse 


C’est la méme inspiration que traduit un distique, cité par Athenée, 
ou le poéte souhaite d’étre une lyre d’ivoire, ou un bijou d’or porté par 
sa belle.” 

Aprés |’Anthologie, citons l’influence d’Ovide. C’est ce dernier qui 
décrit l’amant jaloux d’un anneau offert en cadeau 4 une maftresse 
cruelle.*® Que ne peut le galant, par les enchantements de Médée ou de 
Protée, se transformer en cette bague donnée en présent! Peut-étre que, 
tout anneau qu’il soit, le poéte remplira tout son réle d’homme! 

Nous avons vu que Melin de Saint-Gelais avait introduit, dans une 
piéce inspirée de Catulle, le théme des métamorphoses. Nous allons 
trouver, une fois encore, ce méme théme mélé a l’éloge des animaux," 
non plus dans les épigrammes funéraires de |’Anthologie composées a 
la mémoire d’animaux familiers,” ni dans les poémes ot Ovide (A mores, 
11, 6) et Stace (Silvae, 1, 4) ont déploré la mort d’un perroquet, mais 
dans les petits ouvrages d’auteurs néo-latins. 

Les principales compositions des néo-latins® 4 l’honneur des animaux 
se lisent, 4 cété de piéces de Catulle, d’Ovide, de Stace ou de Lucien 
dans l’Amphitheatrum Sapientiae Socraticae Jodo-seriae, Hoc est, En- 
comia et commentaria autorum, qua velerum qua recentiorum prope 
omnium ... : Opus ad mysteria naturae discenda . . . a Caspare Dornavio 
(Hanoviae, 1619). Citons quelques-unes de ces piéces, qui sont rangées, 
dans l’appendice, d’aprés le nom de l’animal célébré: RANAE, MURES 
ET FELES: Homeri Poema de Ranarum cum muribus pugna (texte latin 
et texte grec);—PuLex: Coelii Calcagnini, Petri Gallissardi, Ovidii ;— 
Cutex: P. Vergilii Maronis, Angeli Politiani, Coeli Calcagnini;—Musca 
Luciani;—Psittacus: P. Ovidii Nasonis, P. Papinii Statii;—Cants: 
Tusti Lipsii, Sexti Empirici, P. Bembi, Angeli Politiani, Io. Iovani 
Pontani, Iul. Caes. Scaligeri, Antonii Tebaldei, Ioachimi Bellaii;— 
Passer; Catulli, Ioan. Aurati et Passeratii, Ioan. Secundt. 


29 The Deipnosophists or Banquet of the Learned of Athenaeus, transl. by C. D. Yonge 
(London, 1854), m1, 1111, scolie 16.—M. C. B. Gulick a bien voulu me montrer les épreuves 
du volume vir de son édition d’Athenaeus, Deipnosophistae xv. 695, Nos. 17 & 18, pp. 226 
et 227. 

30 Amores, 1, 15.—P. Fargues, “Ovide, l"homme et le poéte,” R. C. C., 401 (1938-39), 151. 

| P, Laumonier, Ronsard poéte lyrique, 3 édit. (Paris, 1932), p. 265, n. 6.—Dans le “Dis- 
cours aux Welches” uvres completes, nouv. édit. conf. a l’édit. Beuchot (Paris, 1879], 25, 
244), Voltaire loue l’aménité et le naturel dont a fait preuve Passerat dans la Métamor phose 
du coucou. 

® Anthologie grecque. 1*t¢ partie. Anthologie palatine. Texte établi par P. Waltz (Paris, 
1938), tv, 136-149.—Les épigrammes 189-216, a l’exception de 193, 194, 211, 214, 215, ont 
été recueillies par Planude. 

331). Murarasu, La poésie néo-latine et la Renaissance des letires antiques en France 
(1500-1549) (Paris, 1928).—Cf. A. Hulubei, L’églogue en France au XVI* siécle (Paris, 
1938).—Imitations du latin de Jean Bonnefons ..., derniére édition . . . (Paris, 1610), 
pp. 4, 5, 8, 15, 80. 
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Relevons les compositions qui nous occuperont particulitrement; ce 
sont: le poéme pseudo-homérique sur les grenouilles; celui de Lucien 
sur la mouche; le poéme pseudo-virgilien sur le cousin; et,* sur la puce, 
une composition attribuée 4 Ovide le Carmen de Pulice. On croit que 
Vauteur du Carmen était un Ofilius Sergianus et N. E. Lemaire® pense 
que, comme il n’y a pas loin d’Ofilius 4 Ovidius, la ressemblance des 
noms est probablement |’origine de la confusion entre le poéte latin du 
temps d’Auguste et le poéte médiéval néo-latin. P. Toldo* a publié une 
série d’articles intitulés ‘Etudes sur la poésie burlesque frangaise de la 
Renaissance” et il a consacré une dizaine de pages 4 |’““Apologie des 
animaux.’’ I] indique que le poéme de Lucien sur la mouche a inspiré 4 
L. B. Alberti l’éloge de la mouche: muscae laus. Il énumére l’éloge des 
goujons et des anguilles du Berni, l’apologie du sanglier et de la puce de 
Dolce, l’apologie du cousin de l’Allori et l’hymne a l’Ane de messer Busini. 
Il signale l’ouvrage suivant: Dissertationum ludicrarum et amoenitatum 
scriptores varit (Lugd. Batavor., 1638), ot nous lisons (pp. 45-56) 
VEncomium pulicis que composa Calcagninus en 1519. Le Disserta- 
tionum contient en outre les éloges suivants: Laus Formicae de Philippe 
Melanchton (pp. 165-183) ;—Laus Anseris de Jules-César Scaliger (pp. 
233-236) ;—Encomium Asini de Jean Passerat (pp. 237-247) ;—Laus 
elephantis de Juste Lipse (pp. 417-443) ;—Muscae encomium de Francois 
Scribanius (pp. 531-552). L’édition du Dissertationum de 1644 contient, 
en outre, l’éloge du cygne: Encomium Cycni Ulyssis Aldrovandi (fo.” 
656-666). P. Toldo mentionne aussi un poéme sur la Puce publié dans 
un recueil intitulé divers insectes (Paris: Duval, 1645). Dans l’épitre au 
lecteur, nous dit Toldo, l’auteur anonyme déclare que “cette sorte de 
piéces folastres [ . . . ] bien que jusqu’ 4 présent inconnué a nos poétes, 
_ est toutesfois assez commune parmy les latins’’; il ajoute que son seul 
inspirateur, c’est Virgile. La Puce dont il est question se trouve sur le 
sein d’une belle femme, qui déclare: 


Chaque chose vivante icy bas s’entretient 
De celle qui succede 4 l’ordre qu’elle y tient, 
La plante se nourrist de l’humeur de la terre 
Elle mesme en son flanc la beste la resserre, 
L’homme de celle-cy fait l’object de sa faim, 
La puce se repaist du plus pur sang humain. 


Les Regrets facetieux et plaisantes harangues funébres du sieur Thomas- 
sin sur la mort de divers animaux contient une série de discours traduits 


4 P. Spaak (Jean Lemaire [Paris, 1926,] p. 53) suggére la possibilité de l’influence du 
Culex sur les Epistres de ? Amant Vert on Jean Lemaire, aprés Ovide et Stace, célébra la 
mémoire d’un perroquet aimé de sa dame. 

% Poetae Latini Minores (Paris, 1826), v1, 176 

% ZRPh, xxv (1901), 71-93, 215-229, 257, 277, 385-410, 513-532. 
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en grande partie de |’ceuvre d’Ortensio Lando, Sermoni funebri (Venise, 
1548). Thomassin a fait précéder chaque discours d’un Avant-jeu. 
L’avant-jeu du pou montre que ce parasite peut se permettre les plus 
grandes privautés pendant les “‘pérégrinations qu’il fait sur le corps des 
demoiselles de la Cour.” 

Ces animaux ou ces insectes familiers jouissaient de faveurs que les 
hommes eux-mémes devaient désirer. Et c’est ainsi qu’Aeneas Sylvius 
Piccolomini qui devint, plus tard, pape sous le nom de Pie II, fit ex- 
primer au héros de son roman, Euryale et Lucrece, le désir de se changer 
en puce: “O/ utinam fieri possem hirundo; sed libentius transformari in 
pulice vellem, ne mihi fenestram clauderes.’’* Octovien de Saint-Gelais a 
fidélement traduit: 

A mon desir fusse ores commué 

En yrunde pour mes désirs vous dire! 
Plus voulentiers puce je deviendroye, 

Lors fenestres ne pourriés fermer.** 


On pourrait ainsi attribuer 4 Octovien de Saint-Gelais un rondeau 
anonyme oi se retrouve un souhait analogue. Cette piéce se lit, dans 
plusieurs manuscrits,*® parmi des poémes dont quelques-uns semblent 
’ceuvre d’Octovien. Le rondeau du MS. 402 de Lille contient ces vers: 


De vostre lit je me souhaite pusse 

Affin au moins qu’a se parvenir peusse, 

Dont nuyt et jour je me voys debatant 
Par trop querir. 


Le méme veeu, les mémes rimes (puce: pusse) qui, d’ailleurs, s’imposent, 
est-ce assez pour conclure, non pas que ce rondeau soit la source ou 
a puisé Ronsard, mais que le chef de la Pléiade et l’auteur anonyme du 
rondeau ont fait appel 4 la méme tradition, au méme cliché. Rappelons, 
en outre, que le roman voluptueux d’Aeneas Sylvius fut aussi traduit 
en francais par Jean Bouchet. Comme ce dernier fut protégé par le 
pére de Ronsard, c’est peut-étre par l’intermédiaire de Bouchet que 
Ronsard a connu Euryale et Lucresse. Mais ce n’est pas seulement une 
influence érudite que subissaient les poétes de la Renaissance. 


37 Aennae Sylvii De duobus amantibus Historia, édit, J. 1. Dévay (Budapest, 1904), p. 17. 
—Ce passage est, comme I’indique N. E. Lemaire (0. cit., p. 177, n. 1), cité dans une 
épitre latine publiée dans l’ouvrage suivant: [J. G. Schelhorn], Amoenitates literariae . . . 
(Francofurti et Lipsiae, 1725), 1, 265-266.—Sur Il’influence d’Aeneas Sylvius en Angleterre, 
cf. R. Pruvost, Robert Greene et ses romans (Paris, 1938), pp. 84, 90, 149. 

38 Aeneas Sylvius. Eurialus und Lukrezia tibersetzt von Octovien de Saint-Gelais, édit. E. 
Richter (Halle, 1914), pp. 41-42, vv. 1296-1299. 

39 J’ai trouvé ce rondeau dans cing manuscrits. Cf. Marcel Francgon, Poémes de transition 
(Paris-Cambridge, 1938), p. 376. 
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Le théme des métamorphoses, en effet, appartient, dans l’antiquité 
aussi bien que de nos jours, 4 la tradition populaire comme 8 la tradition 
littéraire. Les épigrammes 83 et 84 qui expriment le désir d’un amant de 
devenir le vent ou de se changer en rose, peuvent étre rapprochées, 
d’aprés MM. Waltz et Guillon, d’autres distiques d’inspiration identique 
anonymes aussi, “‘présentés par Athénée et par Dion comme des scolies 
antiques, donc comme des poésies populaires.’*® Aux voeux des épi- 
grammes grecques: “Si j’étais le vent!”—‘Si j’étais une rose!” cor- 
respondent les souhaits des chansons populaires recueillies de nos 
jours: “Si j’étais hirondelle!” “Si j’étais alouette!”’ ainsi que le souhait 
de deux chansons mises en musique par Janequin:** “Si Dieu vouloit 
que je feusse arrondelle” N’est-il pas curieux de souligner cette double 
inspiration érudite et populaire qui se manifeste chez les poétes de la 
Pléiade? Relevons chez un disciple de Ronsard, Olivier de Magny, un 
autre exemple de cette contamination, une autre marque de la recontre 
d’une tradition savante et d’un théme de folk-lore. Olivier de Magny,— 
comme nous l’avons déja fait remarquer—s’est inspiré du poéme ana- 
créontique qui traite des métamorphoses; mais, dans son odelette De 
ses désirs, 2 s’amye,® il ne s’est pas contenté de réver d’étre changé en 
miroir, en perles ou en sandale; il a, aussi, fait voeu d’étre transformé en 
ceinture d’or, en oreiller, en gant parfumé, en bust, en luth, en cistre ou 
en épinette, 


Marcel Francon 


4° Anthologie grecque (Paris, 1928), t. 11, p. 50, n. 2. 

“1 Outre les exemples déja cités, rappelons celui de Mireille, et renvoyons le lecteur aux 
ouvrages suivants: G. Vicaire, Etudes sur la poésie populaire (Paris, 1902), p. 22;—J. 
Tiersot, Histoire de la Chanson Populaire en France (Paris, 1889); 


Petit oiseau, que tu es heureux 

Détre entre les mains de la belle! 

Moi, que j’en suis son cher aimant, 

Jen’en peux pas m’approcher d’elle. (p. 12, n. 2) 


Ah, si j’étais belle alouette grise 

Je volerais sur ces mats de navire. (p. 89) 
Si j’étais-t-hirondelle 

Que je peuve voler, 

Sur votre sein, mamzelle, 

J’irais me reposer. (p. 95) 


—Tiersot, Chansons populaires recueillies dans les Alpes frangaises (Grenoble-Moutiers, 
1903), pp. 232-235.—Cf. S. Thompson, M otif-Index of Folk-Literature (Bloomington, 1933), 
m1, 11-12. 

‘la Trente chansons @ trois et quatre voix de Clément Janequin, mises en partition par 
Maurice Cauchie (Paris, 1928), p. 97, no. 25 et p. 102, no. 26. 

# A. Delboule, op. cit., p. 69. 
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Un Motif de la poésie amoureuse 


Afin, quand vous voudriez sonner, 
Que vous n’ouyssiez resonner 
“Qu’allegez moy, plaisant brunette.” 


Ce dernier vers est l’incipit de la chanson Alleges moy douce plaisant 
brunette, & laquelle il est fait si souvent allusion au XVI° siécle.* II faut, 
ainsi, 14 encore, 4 une inspiration d’humaniste, joindre le rappel d’une 
chanson populaire. 

Remarquons enfin que, tandis que la folatrie Enfant quartannier fut 
retranchée en 1567, les cinq derniers vers du sonnet Ha, seigneur dieu, 
que de graces écloses furent changés en 1578, et, au lieu du souhait que 
faisait le poéte de devenir puce, Ronsard a exprimé une idée aristo- 
télicienne: 

Le ciel n’est dit parfait pour sa grandeur. 
Luy et le sein le sont pour leur rondeur: 
Car le parfait consiste en choses rondes.“ 


N’est-il pas surprenant de voir succéder 4 un souhait érotique d’inspira- 
tion populaire un lieu-commun philosophique qui sera commenté par 
Muret?® Mais voila bien la marque de cette contradiction intime dans la 
pensée des humanistes, raffinés et vulgaires, aristocratiques et populaires, 
conservateurs sociaux et, pourtant, instruments de progrés. Ce sont les 
poétes courtisans de la Pléiade qui contribuent 4 un mouvement de 
révolte, ce sont eux qui, 4 leur insu, favorisent la Réforme. Dans la 
Remonstrance, Ronsard se repent d’avoir remis en honneur la langue 
vulgaire dont se servent, maintenant, les Protestants qui japent contre 
la dignité des Papes et des Prélats, qui sapent l’autorité et renversent 


43 Cf. Marcel Francon, Notes sur l’esthétique de la femme au XViI* siécle (Cambridge, 
1939), pp. 71 et 183.—Le voeu d’Olivier de Magny se compare 4 celui de Shakespeare: 
How oft... Do I envie those Iackes that nimble leape (The sonnets of Shakespeare, édit. 
R. M. Alden [Boston & New York, 1916], p. 307) & de Jonson: I have wished myself to be 
that instrument. 

“ (Euvres ..., édit. Laumonier (Paris, 1928), v, 110.—En 1555, Ronsard avait déja 
formulé le méme idée: 

car en la forme ronde 
Gist la perfection qui toute en soy abonde 
(Cuores . . . , édit Laumonier [Paris, 1935], vim, 142). En outre, en 1562, dans la Response 
de P. de Ronsard .. . aux injures et calomnies de je ne scay quels Predicans . . . (Euvres 
..., édit. Vaganay [Paris, 1923], p. 340): 
Car rien n’est excellent au monde s’il n’est rond. 
Cf. H. Franchet, Le Poéte et son oeuvre d’aprés Ronsard (Paris, 1922), p. 201. 

 (Euvres ..., édit. Vaganay (Paris, 1923), 1, 47: “Les formes rondes sont les plus 
parfaites selon les Mathématiques.”—Quelle différence de ton aussi entre les quatrains qui 
décrivent le “jardin de ce sein verdelet”’ et le tercet final consacré a des réflexions sur la 
perfection des formes rondes! 
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les lois faites par |’Eglise pour “maintenir le peuple.” Je ne pensais pas, 
confesse-t-il, que le don de poésie que j’avais obtenu des Muses 

Se deust fair l’appast de la bouche heretique, 

Pour servir de chansons aux valets de boutique: 

Apporté seulement en France je l’avois 

Pour donner passetemps aux Princes et aux Rois.” 


II. On sait qu’un tribunal extraordinaire réunit 4 Poitiers, en 1579, un 
groupe de magistrats, qui appartenait a l’élite de la bourgeoisie cultivée. 
Parmi ces avocats, on remarque l’historien et l’érudit Etienne Pasquier. 
C’est lui qui raconte comment, en visite chez les dames des Roches, 
il causait avec Catherine, lorqu’il apergut “une Pulce qui s’estoit parquee 
au beau milieu de son sein.’ Ce fut pour l’auteur des Recherches de la 
France un nouveau sujet de conversation. L’entretien avait déja duré 
“une heure et demie pour le moins” et Etienne Pasquier eit, peut-étre, 
été “bien empesché 4 poursuivre [sa] premiére route” sans cette petite 
bestiole. Voilé l’origine des compositions réunies sous le nom de La Puce 
de Madame des Roches. 

Ce recueil** contient des poémes en frangais, en espagnol, en italien, en 
latin et en grec. Catherine des Roches fait l’éloge de la puce qui, “aymant 
la Geometrie,” trace un point ‘ot les lignes se viennent rendre.’’ Quand 
une main meurtriére poursuit la bestiole, cette derniére, pareille a 
Syringue entre les joncs, se cache dans les longs cheveux de la femme sur 
laquelle elle a sauté. C’est, d’ailleurs, grace 4 l’intervention de Diane 
qu’une pucelle,** pour échapper 4 Pan, fut changée en puce, et a la 
jeune fille il ne reste de son premier état que “La crainte, l’addresse et 
le nom.” Etienne Pasquier, lui, est sensible au bonheur de la puce: “O 
que je porte d’envie/A l’heur fatal de ta vie.’ Et il fait le méme veeu que 
Ronsard: “Pleust or 4 Dieu que je pusse/Seulement devenir puce:’™ 

“ (Ewores ... , édit. Vaganay (Paris, 1923), v1, 340. ° 

47 G. E. Diller, Les Dames des Roches (Paris, 1936), p. 65. Cf. H. A. Schutz, “The Group 
of the Dames des Roches in Sixteenth Century Poitiers,” PMLA, xivmt (1933), 648-654. 
—Vittorio Imbriani, La Pulce (Catanzaro, 1875).—Quoiqu’il ne s’agisse pas de La Puce, 
cf. J. G. Fucilla: ‘Mesdames des Roches and Accolti’ dans ses “‘Four notes on Italian influ- 
ences,” Romanic Review, xxv1 (1935), 325-329.—F. Fleuret a publié quelques poémes de 
la Puce dans Les Amoureux passe-temps (Paris, s.d.), pp. 77 et 90. 

8 Le privilége fut donné le 7 novembre 1582. 

*? R. Chopin (La Puce... , édit. Jouaust, p. 39) fait allusion a l’éloge dé la mouche par 
Lucien: “muscas Lucianus, apes Maro laudibus ornat.”” Lucien conte comment une jeune 
fille, Mya, fut changée en mouche par Séléne, parce que la jeune fille était, comme la déesse, 
amoureuse d’Endymion. 5° Tbid., p. 18. 


51 Tbid., p. 21. Dans les vers précédents, Pasquier, semblant se souvenir de Ronsard, avait 
dit: 


Je ne veux ni du Taureau, 
Ni du Cyne blanc oiseau, 
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Voila bien presque les termes mémes dont s’est servi Ronsard, et les 
mémes rimes que celles du rondeau déja cité. 

Brisson composa un poéme latin ot il compare la puce aux grenouilles 
et aux souris célébrées par Homére, au passereau de Catulle, au cousin 
de Virgile.* Pasquier traduisit et imita le poéme de Brisson: 

Et toy Puce dont la main 

De quelque autheur incertain 

Immortalisa ta gloire 

Dans le temple de memoire,® 

Si, par un autre sort, 

Tu meurs de ta belle mort, 

Y a-t’il tombe plus belle 

Que le sein d’une pucelle? 
Quand les Parques de mes jours 

Auront devidé le cours, 

Vueillez, 6 dieux, que je tombe 

Sous une si noble tombe. 


J. J. Scaliger, lui aussi, dit combien il envie la Puce, en des vers latins 
qu’imite Courtin de Cissé: 

Bien heureuse sera l’heure 

Quand il faudra que je meure, 

Si, comme toy, je me meurs 

Entre ces douces douceurs.® 


Odet de Tournebu n’a plus d’autre pensée “Que vouloir Puce devenir.’’® 
Quoique les poétes “‘chante-puce” citent, parmi leurs devanciers dans 
Véloge des animaux, Virgile qui Des mouches chanta bien la vie,5" Belleau 
et Ronsard, ils ne voient en ce dernier que le chantre de l’huitre, de 
Valouette, du fourmy, du chat et du “‘freslon’’; mais ils ne citent pas la 
“folastrie” ni le sonnet ot Ronsard envie le sort d’une puce. II est vrai 
que l’édition de 1578 des (Euvres de Ronsard ne contenait aucune men- 
tion de la puce et que Ronsard, en éliminant de ses ceuvres les passages 
relatifs 4 la puce, semblait les désavouer; mais les rapprochements que 
Ni d’Amphitrion la forme, 
Ni qu’en pluie on me transforme. 
® DPD. Jouaust (La Puce de Mme. Desroches 1583, Deuxiéme réimpression [Paris, 1872], p. 
25) imprime: parve pulex et (p. 31): Petit coussin. Dans l’édition de La Ieunesse d’ Estienne 
Pasquier . . . (1610), se lisent parve culex (p. 580) et Petit Cousin (p. 582). C’est évidemment 
une allusion au Culex attribué 4 Virgile.—Sur la confusion entre musca et musa, cf. Poetri- 
arum octo fragmenta et elogia ...cura et studio Io. Christiani Wolfii (Hamburgi, 1734), 
p. 53, suite de la n. 8 de la p. 51. 


8 La Puce... (1610), pp. 582-583. 
% Tbid., p. 586.  Thid., p. 597. % Tbid., p. 628. 57 Tbid., p. 626. 
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nous avons faits sont, pourtant, remarquables. Se peut-il que, quand il 
déclencha cette série de poémes sur la puce, Pasquier n’ait pas connu les 
vers de Ronsard que nous avons cités? I] est vrai que le théme de la puce 
était un motif qui s’était déja répandu dans le monde des lettres. Ce 
théme avait-il été recueilli par les hétes des dames des Roches comme il 
lavait été par Ronsard? Remarquons seulement les vers ot Brisson, 
mentionnant les animaux célébrés dans la littérature, parle enfin de 
la puce: 
Ausoniusque Pulex, dubius quem conditit auctor 
Canescet saeclis innumerabilibus.** 


Mais cette puce italienne ne fait aucune allusion 4 Ausone, car nous 
ne trouvons, nulle part, dans l’ceuvre de ce professeur du 4° siécle, men- 
tion de puce. On aurait pu s’attendre a lire chez Ausone des vers qui 
eussent pu servir de modéle aux auteurs de Ja Puce. On se souvient que 
lidylle des Roses est une des sources de l’odelette, Mignonne, allons voir 
si la Rose, que Jean Lemaire avait traduit l’idylle d’Ausone et que 
l’ceuvre de ce dernier, souvent éditée dés la fin du XV° siécle (l’édition 
princeps est de 1472), le fut encore en 1575, avec des notes de J. J. 
Scaliger. Remarquons, en outre, dans Ja Puce, le petit poéme ov il est 
fait allusion 4 la statue de Myron: 


Tu ressemble a ce taon champestre 
Qui droit dessus la peau vola, 
Pour y cuider son bec repaistre 
Du taureau que Myron tailla.® 


Des vers latins du recueil disent aussi l’erreur d’une mouche: 


Musca quod in Tauri tentaverat aere Myronis, 
Ausus es in gemin marmore parve Pulex. 


C’est encore a la mouche qu’est comparée la Puce, dans les vers suivants: 


Ce que la mouche fit au Taureau de Myron, 
Toy, petit animal, tu l’as fait au giron, 
Ou quelque peu plus haut, au sein d’une Déesse.® 


Or Ausone a composé onze épigrammes sur la génisse d’airain de Myron. 
Mais dans |’A nthologie se lisent trente-six épigrammes sur le méme sujet 
et l’une d’elle mentionne le taon, myops;* c’est donc bien l’A nthologie qui 
est la source du recueil de /a Puce.** Citons enfin une allusion au roi René: 


58 Thid., p. 579. 

5° Ta Puce ..., 2® réimpression publ. par D. Jouaust (Paris, 1872), 120. 

6 Tbid., p. 121. 

* N. Douglas, Birds and Beasts of the Greek Anthology (Florence, 1927), p. 201. 
sa Cf. |’ “Amour piqué” d’une puce, La Puce (1872), p. 75. 
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Je voy ce deux fois né, René filz de memoire 
Quittant le triple droit dont il s’est annobly, 
Mettre de son Anjou la coustume en oubly, 
Et faire d’une Puce un bien grand orateur 
Et poéte.® 
Et remarquons aussi les vers qui suivent: 

Car quant a toy, premier auteur, 
Qui as fait que voyons la Puce sauterelle, 
Toy, dis-je, qui premier dressas cette querelle, 
Ce n’est rien de nouveau. 


Ainsi, ces vers d’Antoine Loisel, imités par Pasquier, font de Pasquier 
le premier auteur du théme de la Puce sauterelle, tout en faisant re- 
marquer qu’il n’y a “rien de nouveau’”’ 4 ce théme.® 

Le motif de la puce appartient,—nous le voyons,—a un cycle assez 
riche. Est-il possible de penser que les deux piéces de Ronsard qui traitent 
ce théme ont servi de modéles pour les poémes de Ja Puce de Mme. 
Desroches? En tout cas, l’influence de Ronsard se manifeste dans une 
piéce de Guy de Tours oi se lisent les vers suivants: ‘“‘Pleust-il aux Dieux 
immortels que je peusse/Quand je voudrois, me transformer en puce.”™ 
Ce sont les rimes mémes (peusse: puce) de la “‘folastrie,” et c’est aussi 
le souci de se rechanger en homme, que Ronsard avait confié dans le 
sonnet Ha, seigneur Dieu... : 


Si je scavoy que les enchantemens 

... fussent bons 4 muer 

Un homme en puce et puis, sans le tuer, 
Quand il voudroit, le rendre de puce homme 
J’en userois. 


De méme le dernier vers du sonnet Je vouldroy bien richement jaunissant 
est développé par Guy de Tours: “‘Toute la nuict j’apprendrois 4 nager/ 
Dedans la mer d’une beauté si belle”.® Mais il est probable aussi que 
Guy de Tours, dans un autre poéme, s’est souvenu du poéme de J. J. 
Scaliger imité par Courtin de Cissé. Le premier auteur fait l’éloge de sa 
belle: 

® Ta Puce... (1610), p. 603. Cf. édit. Jouaust, pp. 52-53. 

83 Cf. le “Ce n’est rien de nouveau” et le “dubius auctor” de Brisson. 

 Premiéres Euvres et souspirs amoureux de Guy de Tours, édit. P. Blanchemain (Paris, 


1878), p. 25. 
65 Cf. P. de Ronsard. uvres . . . dit. Laumonier (Paris, 1932), tv, 92: 


Dedans le gué d’une beaulté si belle, 
Toute une nuict tu apris 4 nager 


%® Premiéres Euvres . . .de Guy de Tours, p. 17. 
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Ma belle, blanche Pucelette, 
Mignardelette, doucelette 

Dont le beau teton verdelet™ 

Est plus blanc que neige et que laict 


Courtin de Cissé vante la Puce: 
Pucelette noirelette 
Noirelette pucelette 
Plus mignarde mille fois 
Qu’un aignelet de deux mois® 


Remarquons ici que le mot pucelette peut s’employer pour désigner une 
jeune fille ou une puce.®® 

Ce n’est, d’ailleurs, pas seulement en France que ce motif de la poésie 
amoureuse se rencontre. Nous le trouvons aussi en Angleterre. Thomas 
Watson composa un poéme dont il nous dit lui-méme l’origine: “‘In this 
Passion the Authour doth very busilie imitate and augment a certaine 
Ode of Ronsard...” et c’est justement l’ode Plusieurs de leurs cors 
denués qui est, elle-méme, imitée d’Anacréon. Miss Janet G. Scott,”° 
indiquant les métamorphoses que souhaite Thomas Watson pour se 
rapprocher de sa maitresse, traduit un poéme de cet auteur: “Moi, je 
voudrais devenir ton miroir de cristal . . . ou bien [étre] changé en puce 
pour goiter 4 ta tasse, et, étant tous les jours ton héte a table et au lit, 
te baiser pendant ton repos.”’ Le texte de la piéce xxvumt de la Passionate 
Centurie of Love contient le terme flie: 


Or els I would be chang’d into a Flie 
To tast thy cuppe, and being dayly ghest 
At bord and bedde, to kiss thee mid’st thy rest.” 


Watson publie la Centurie en 1582, année méme de la publication de 
la Puce; mais on sait que les ouvrages du XVIF° siécle étaient connus, lus, 
répandus en manuscrits. Aussi les dates n’exigeraient pas, par elles- 
mémes, qu’il nous fit enjoint d’écarter la possibilité d’une influence de 
la Puce sur le poéme de Watson. En outre, on peut se demander s’il est 
permis d’assimiler flie et flea. Le terme fly, comme le mot mouche, dési- 
gnait, au XVI° siécle, toute sorte d’insectes diptéres ou méme coléoptéres, 


. 


comme l’abeille, qu’on appelait trés fréquemment mouche 4 miel, ou, 


67 Ronsard dans le sonnet Ha, seigneur dieu avait employé l’expression sein verdelet. Cf. 
aussi les vers de la ‘““Premiére Folastrie”: Une jeune pucelette/Pucelette grasselette. 

® Ta Puce... , édit. Jouaust (Paris, 1872), p. 43. 

59 Cf. l’&tymologie proposée par Foerster (Margit Sahlin, “Contribution a 1’étymologie 
de pucelle,” Studia Neophilologica, x [1937-38], 62-82). 

70 Les sonnets élisabéthains. Les sources et apport personnel (Paris, 1929), p. 8. 

71 Sir Robert Naunton, Fragmenta Regalia, édit. Arber (London, 1870), p. 64. 
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simplement, mouche.” Dans le recueil de la Puce, nous avons signalé en 
outre l’emploi de mouche et de musca, pour traduire le myops grec. Oui, 
répliquera-t-on; mais la puce—est il besoin de le dire?—n’a pas d’aile. 
Demandez au premier venu. Sa réponse dénoncera une certaine hésita- 
tion, un certain embarras:® le saut extraordinaire de la puce ressemble 
bien 4 un vol. 

Pasquier, d’ailleurs (op. cit., p. 18), compare la puce 4 l’abeille: 


. “‘Ainsi,” dit-il, “que dedans le pré, D’un vert émail diapré, On voit que 


la blonde avette Sur les belles fleurs volette, .. . 


Ainsi Puce pucelette, 
Tu volettes a taton. 


Ajoutons que le dictionnaire de Murray nous montre que la forme flee 
correspond 4 la fois 4 fly et 4 flea.“ Tenons compte, enfin, de la croyance 
que le diable pouvait se cacher sous la forme de mouche,”** et remarquons 
qu’Etienne Pasquier, imitant les vers latins d’Antoine Loisel, parlera 
de la ““Puce-Demon,”’® Pierre Soulfour dira 4 la Puce: “Tu es quelque 
Demon musée.’”’® N’y a-t-il pas 14 une ressemblance entre puce et 
mouche? Watson a-t-il confondu, dans son esprit, flie, et flea? Signalons, 
en outre, que |’influence de Virgile se ressent presque dans chacune 
des piéces de Ja Puce; or nous avons vu qu’un poéme latin de Brisson 
fait un paralléle entre la Puce et le moustique, entre pulex et culex;” 


” La Puce... , édit. Jouaust (Paris, 1872), p. 82: Odet de Tournebu déclare que Vir- 
gile ““Des mouches chanta bien la vie.” 

Cf. J. Gilliéron, Généalogie des mots qui ont désigné Vabeille (Paris, 1918), et E. Rolland, 
Faune populaire de la France (Paris, 1911), x11, 146-179. 

73 Tl y a des pucerons aptéres et des pucerons ailés. 

4 Flea: fléah, fléh, fléa, fléo, fle, flee, fla, flae, fleigh, flech, fleck, flea. Quant aux formes de 
Fly, nous lisons: fléoze, flyze, fleze, flize, vlize, fleoze, flye, vlie, fleze, vleze, fleih, vleigh, flie, 
flee, flegh, fleeze, fleh, flei, fly. 

™4a M. Percy Long veut bien me signaler l’article suivant: Hope E. Allen, “Influence of 
superstition on Vocabulary,” PMLA, 1 (1935), 1033-46. Cf. ibid, 11 (1935), 904-920. 
Le motif du diable sous la forme d’animaux appartient au répertoire populaire: Stith 
Thompson, op. cit., 1, 12 (D. 102); ibid., 111, 232-233 (G. 303.3.3-303.3.3.18). 

% La Puce... , édit. Jouaust (Paris, 1872), p. 85. 76 Tbid., p. 124. 

7 Chopin fait allusion aux vers de Plaute od le poéte comique compare un homme aux 
moustiques et aux puces. II est vrai que Plaute ajoute a ces insectes les mouches, les poux 
et les punaises. Comparons les vers de Chopin (La Puce . . . , édit. Jouaust, p. 39): 

Iam Plautina viris Pulices culicesque preosos 
Quae referunt, tineas scripta experiantur edaces. 
et ceux de Plaute: 
Item genus est lenonium inter homines meo quidem animo 
Ut muscae, culices, cimices pedesque pulicesque 


(Plaute, texte établiet traduit par A. Ernout (Paris, 1935], m1, 92). 
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nous avons dit aussi que, dans l’édition Jouaust (La Puce... , deuxiéme 
réimpression [Paris, 1872], p. 25) nous lisons pulex pour culex, et que 
c’est ce dernier mot que nous donne |’édition de /a Puce, de 1610. Nous 
mentionnerons enfin que Henry Etienne, dans |’ Appendix libellorum ad 
Thesaurum Graecae Linguae pertinentium a l'article YiAda, reléve la con- 
fusion chez Palladius et chez Pline: “‘ubi tamen perperam Culices scrip- 
tum pro Pulices.”” La ressemblance des deux termes latins qui prétent 
& un jeu de mots pourrait-elle expliquer qu’au lieu du moustique de 
Théocrite, Ronsard et les habitués du salon de Poitiers ont glorifié 
la puce? Comme aux futurs membres de la Pléiade Dorat, au lieu 
d’apprendre “la langue latine par la grecque,” semble avoir révélé a 
ses éléves la littérature grecque 4 l’aide de traductions latines,’* il se 
pourrait que la ressemblance qu’il y a entre culex et pulex fit une des 
raisons pour lesquelles la puce recut tant d’éloges au XVIF° siécle.”® Mais 
a cette influence pédagogique ou érudite, il est possible d’ajouter une 
influence populaire. Nous remarquons qu’Etienne Pasquier® et Pierre 
Soulfour* se servent de l’expression sentencieuse: avoir la puce en l’oreille 
dont on trouve déja des exemples au XIII siécle.* Soulignons que le 
personnage de la Puce était souvent présent dans la littérature satirique, 
comme, par exemple, dans les chansons populaires de la guerre entre les 
femmes et les puces® et dans le procés de la femme et de la puce.™ Ex- 

78S. Estienne “Ronsard a-t-il su le grec?”’, Mélanges P. Laumonier (Paris, 1935), pp. 
201-218. 

79 De méme que le terme ‘EdcxoBdédapos fut commenté ou traduit de facon a signifier aux 
yeux noirs et semble, ainsi, avoir contribué a ce goat qu’eurent pour la femme aux yeux noirs 
certains poétes du XVIF° siécle. (Cf. Marcel Francon, Notes sur l’esthétique de la femme au 
XVI* siécle (Cambridge, 1939], pp. 186-190.— Insistons sur le réle joué par les traductions 
en latin des ceuvres grecques. R. Lebégue (“‘L’écolier limousin,” R.C.C., xx [1939], 303) 
montre que les mots d’origine grecque qu’on remarque dans le vocabulaire de |’écolier 


limousin sont venus, presque tous, par l’intermédiaire du latin. 

80 Ta Puce... , édit. Jouaust (Paris, 1872), p. 22: 

C’est que Madame par toy 
Se puisse esveiller pour moy, 
Et ayt la Puce en I’oreille. 

81 Tbid., p. 122: Chacun a la Puce a I’oreille. 

8 J. B. de la Curne de Sainte-Palaye, Dictionnaire historique de l’ancien langage francois. 
Le roman en vers de trés-xcellent, puissant et noble homme Girart de Rossillon, édit. Th. J. A. 
Mignard (Paris-Dijon, 1858), p. 100, v. 2258: Mais encor en haura telle puce en !’oroille.— 
Cf. Girart de Rousillon, ..., traduit par P. Meyer (Paris, 1884), pp. cxxrv-cxtr. Cf. le 
chapitre vir du Tiers Livre: “Comment Panurge avoit la pusse en l’aureille . . . ..—M. R. 
Levy a l’amabilité de me signaler les ‘Notes lexicographiques) de A. Langfors, Neuphilo- 
logische Mitteilungen, xu1 (1940), 110-112. 

88 A. Hauffen, Johann Fischart (Berlin and Leipzig, 1921), 1, 154-161.—Karl Knortz, Die 
Insecten in Sage, Sitte und Literatur (Annaberg, 1910), pp. 47-74.—Leo Koszella, Der 
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aminons en outre des poémes anglais ot un homme souhaite d’étre changé 
en puce pour se rapprocher de sa maftresse. La piéce de Donne est 
célébre.® Il ne s’agit pas, 14, pourtant, d’une métamorphose. Le poéte 
remarque qu’une puce, qui l’a piqué et a sucé son sang, gofte maintenant 
a celui de la belle: “It sucked me first, and now sucks thee’’*—-si bien que 
le sang de l’aimée est mélangé 4 celui de l’amant. Ce dernier implore sa 
belle pour qu’elle ne tue pas la puce, car cette puce est elle et lui; 14 se 
trouve leur lit de mariage, la, le temple oi ils se sont unis. 

Mais, ce qui se rapproche plus de /a Puce des dames des Roches, c’est 
un poéme de William Drummond. Cet auteur a composé deux madri- 
gaux oi il parle avec envie du sort de la puce. Combien cette puce est-elle 
plus heureuse que le papillon! Celui-ci se contente de la vue; celle-la se 
nourrit de ce qu’il y a de plus cher et meurt, comme un chevalier, dans 
le sang.®? Le second madrigal est aussi consacré 4 la mort de la puce, qui 
a connu les délices recherchées par un amoureux et qui trouve sa tombe 
entre les deux seins de la femme aimée. Plus heureuse, cette puce, que 
le phénix qui meurt, dans son nid, au milieu des flammes: 

Flea, happier farre, most blest, 
Than Phoenix burning in his spicie Nest.** 


Kastner®® montre que ces deux madrigaux sont imités du Tasse.*° 
Mais remarquons que William Drummond recut une influence trés 
grande des poétes francais du XVI° siécle, qu’il possédait dans sa biblio- 
théque la presque totalité des ceuvres de Ronsard,” en particulier les 
Amours (mais est-ce l’édition de 1553 et y avait-il la Continuation des 
Amours?) et,—nous en relevons avec curiosité la mention,—les poémes 





literarische Flohzirkus (Miinchen, 1922).—Ajoutons un exemple de chanson populaire 
érotique sur les puces: Chansons populaires de la Basse Bretagne, recuiesllies et traduites par 
F.-M. Luzel——Sonion Breiz-izel (Paris, 1890), 11, 87. Nous pourrions aussi mentionner le 
poéme de Robert Burns: “To a louse, on seeing one on a Lady’s Bonnet, At church.” 

84 Le Proces des femmes et des puces compose par un frere Mineur Pelerin retournant des hir- 
landes ou il apprint la vraye recette pour prendre et faire mourir les puces ; laquelle sera declaree 
cy apres ala definition du dit proces —Le théme de la guerre entre les puces et les femmes se 
retrouve au XVIII® siécle, comme en témoigne le chapitre m (“La pulce”) d’une composi- 
tion sur les insectes, sur la puce, sur la mouche, sur le cousin, publiée dans le recueil suivant: 
Anacreontici e Burleschi del secolo XVIII de la collection Parnaso italiano (Venezia, 1791), 
52, 337. 

85 Cf. J. Lowes, Convention and Revolt in Poetry, 2nd édit. (London, 1930), p. 98. 

86 J. William Hebel and Hoyt H. Hudson, Poetry of the English Renaissance (New York, 
1929), p. 458. 

87 The poetical works of William Drummond, édit. L. E. Kastner. (Edinburgh and London, 
1913), 1, 125 (63). 88 Tbid. (64). 89 Tbid., pp. 236 and 237. 

°° Tasso, Aminta, Rime Scelte, Discorsi dell’arte poetica (Firenze, 1824), p. 208: “Per una 
zanzara morta in seno di Madonna.” 

" Tbid., p. xvi; “practically the whole of Ronsard’s poetic output.” 
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des Dames des Roches. Si le Tasse est le modéle direct imité par Drum- 
mond, n’y a-t-il pas, dans les deux madrigaux anglais le souvenir des 
poémes francais sur la puce? Peut-on penser, au contraire, que les petits 
poémes du Tasse soient l’origine de toutes les piéces que la puce inspira 
aux poétes de Poitiers? Le Tasse vint en France en 1570-71; aussi bien, 
il était déja célébre. Mais rappelons que les vers de Ronsard® paraissent 
en 1553 et que la similitude de la forme dont se servent Ronsard et 
Pasquier pour souhaiter de se changer en puce est trop frappante pour 
qu’on la néglige. 

Peut-on rapprocher de ces poémes une élégie de Thomas Carew, sur 
la mort d’une mouche? Cette bestiole devint la rivale du poéte et 
courtisa la méme flamme que lui: 


At last this amorous fly became 
My rival, and did court my flame.* 


Elle sauta de la main au sein et de 1a a la joue et aux lévres de la bien- 
aimée: 

She did from hand to bosome skip, 

And from her breasts, her cheek and lip. 


Aprés avoir sucé tout l’encens et toutes les épices, elle vola dans |’ceil 
de la belle, ot elle fut brailée dans la chaleur et noyée dans la rosée. 
Pareille 4 Phaéton, elle tomba, et avec elle une larme. La puce chantée 
par Madeleine des Roches pensait ‘‘au cours de Phaeton,” la mouche de 
Thomas Carew sauta (She did... skip). Y a-t-il 14 des ressemblances 
qu’on puisse relever? 


III. Une note™ au poéme de Thomas Carew en indique une imitation 
par John Cleveland. Nous lisons, en effet, dans une édition de 1654" une 
piéce qui s’intitule “‘Upon a Flye that flew into a Lady’s eye, and there 
lay buried in a tear.” Le poéte se demande ce que la mouche pouvait 
voir dans cette sphére de pureté: 


Poor envious Soul! what couldst thou see 
In that bright Orb of puritie? 


Etait-ce l’orgueil de monter si haut pour embrasser le soleil et puis 
mourir qui la faisait agir? Ou bien la mouche désirait-elle rivaliser avec 
Phaéton, ou noyer un nouvel Icare dans une mer plus riche? Cherchait- 


% G. Maugain, “Les prétendues relations du Tasse et de Ronsard,” R.L.C., rv (1924), 
429. 

% The Poems of Thomas Carew, édit. W. Carew Hazlitt (1870), p. 48. 

% Tbid., p. 48, n.: “Cleveland has closely imitated this poem in one with the same title.” 

% Poems by John Cleacland, Printed by W. Shears (1659), p. 126. 
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elle 4 déchirer le lit d’épices ow le soleil pose sa téte 


To ripp up all the western bed 
Of spices where Sol layes his head, 
To squeez the Phoenix and her Nest. 


Ce poéme n’est pas publié par Berdan;® mais nous lisons, dans |’édition 
de 1659 comme dans celle de 1903, un poéme sur I’abeille qui fut un 
“‘Ravaillac 4 la Reine d’Amour.” L’abeille, jalouse comme la mouche, 
trouve que le miel de la ruche n’est qu’amertume et acidité, en compa- 
raison de Danaé, toute de miel vivant. L’abeille pique la belle et, elle- 
méme toute douceur, commet un parricide: 


the envious elf 
Stung her ‘cause sweeter than himself. 
Sweetness and she are so allied 
The bee committed parricide.%” 


Ces deux poémes sont d’une veine identique, mais le dernier s’éloigne 
du théme que nous étudions. Ce qui nous y raméne c’est un passage de 
Marlowe, dans Faust. Le personnage allégorique de |’Orgueil fait son 
entrée en scéne avec les six autres péchés mortels; il déclare qu’il res- 
semble a la puce d’Ovide: “I am like to Ovid’s flea: I can creep into every 
corner of a wench; sometimes like a perriwig, I sit upon her brow; or like 
a fan of feathers, I kiss her lips; indeed I do—what do I not?” Le com- 
mentateur® note qu’il y a 1a une allusion 4 l’ouvrage médiéval, Carmen 
de Pulice, attribué autrefois 4 Ovide. H. Logeman®® rappelle que le Car- 
men de Pulice est l’ceuvre d’Ofilius Sergianus. Il cite aussi, parmi les 
passages qui ressemblent au texte de Marlowe une des compositions 
latines de Brisson recueillie dans la Puce des dames des Roches,’ et une 
phrase tirée d’un ouvrage allemand dont, nous dit-il, l’original est un 
livre anglais: “Ich wolte, das Sie eine Floh were und sasse in meinem 
Bette...” 

C’est ici le lieu de parler d’un poéme qui, lui aussi, fait allusion au 
Carmen de Pulice. Cette piéce a été publiée deux fois seulement et les 
exemplaires en sont trés rares. Nous la lisions dans la réimpression qui 
s’intitule: Democritus, his Dream, or The Contention betweene the Ele- 
phant and the Flea of Peter Woodhouse (1605), edit. Alexander B. Grosart 


% The Poems of John Cleveland, édit. John M. Berdan (New York, 1903). 

97 Tbid., p. 65. 

%8 The Works of Christopher Marlowe, édit. A. H. Bullen (London, 1885), 1, 245, n. 2.— 
Cf. The Works and Life of Christopher Marlowe, gen. edit. R. H. Case: The Tragical History 
of Doctor Faustus, edit. F. S. Boas (London, 1932), p. 95. 

% Faustus-Notes (Gand, 1898), pp. 68-70. 

100 Ta Puce... , édit. Jouaust (Paris, 1872), p. 26. 
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(1877). Il s’agit la, d’une discussion entre Démocrite et Heraclite. On sait 
que le contraste est traditionnel entre |’optimisme rieur du premier et le 
pessimisme pleurant du second. Le poéte nous annonce qu’il a des de- 
vanciers dans |’éloge des animaux: Homére pour les grenouilles et les 
souris, Virgile pour le cousin. Il nous dit aussi comment on a raconté les 
métamorphoses d’un homme en 4ne (allusion évidente 4 |’Ane d’Or 
d’Apulée et 4 tous les ouvrages qui s’en sont inspirés): “‘One tels us of a 
metamorphos’d Asse.”’ Puis nous assistons au récit que fait Démocrite 
de son réve. L’éléphant se vantait de ses qualités; personne n’avait le 
courage de dire quoi que ce fit, sauf une puce que l’arrogance de |’élé- 
phant révoltait (pp. 12 et 13). Si personne n’ose le faire, la puce, tout 
humble qu’elle soit, protestera modestement contre l’orgueil de l’élé- 
phant. Eh quoi, dit-elle, l’éléphant se vante d’étre dans la compagnie 
des rois! 


He brags that he is entertain’d of Kings 
And so am I, but yet for divers thinges. 
He as a drudge or as a sturdie slave; 
My company at bed and boord they’! have. 
The fayrest Ladyes that doe live in Court, 
Will sometime entertaine me in such sort 
As he would hang himself eto finde the grace 
But once to harbour in so sweet a place. 
O, this is such a sweet felicitie, 
That ™en envying my prosperitie, 

Ovid Have wisht to be transformed into Fleas, 
That so they better might their fancie please. 


Cette métamorphose permet aux hommes “This libertye which else they 
cannot gaine.”’ Les femmes les plus modestes accorderont 4 l’amoureux 
transformé en puce tout ce qu’il peut désirer: 


The coyest dames in Citie or in Court, 
Affoord the Flea free scope him selfe to sport 
In their soft bosomes: and without denay, 
At his best pleasure he may lower stray. 


Grosart qui, dans introduction (p. v1), rappelle le poéme de Donne, 
cite un des passages que nous avons relevés; mais il semble un peu surpris 
de lire le nom d’Ovide placé dans la marge, en face du vers Have wisht 
... Il est intéressant de relever que le poéte fait ainsi, lui-méme, allu- 
sion au Carmen de Pulice, comme Marlowe. 

En Allemagne, le Flokhaz de Johann Fischart, publié en 1573,’ fut 


10 Carl Friedrich Flégel, Geschichte der komischen Litteratur (Leignitz & Leipzig, 1786), 
11, 350. 
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un des premiers poémes littéraires sur la puce. Cette ceuvre se rattache 
a la tradition populaire et a la littérature satirique. Hauffen’™ cite, parmi 
les sources de Fischart les poémes latins des humanistes, les éloges 
d’animaux de Calcagninus et de Gallisardus, et la littérature satirique 
de Bebel, Lindener, Montanus, Hans Sachs.!* 

Der Flohhaz fut publié en 1578, 1594, 1601, 1610 et aussi, en 1619, dans 
VAmphitheatrum Sapientiae ot fut publié le Carmen de pulice, ouvrage 
que Fischart a cité lui-méme, avec le poéme pseudo-homérique sur les 
grenouilles, |’élégie pseudo-virgilienne sur le cousin, |’éloge de |’Ane 
d’Agrippa. 

L’ouvrage de Fischart suscita un certain nombre de compositions sur 
la puce; mais la source de tous ces écrits, d’aprés Hauffen, est l’Enco- 
mium de pulice de Petrus Galissardus. Le poéme mi-latin, mi-allemand, 
Floia,' qui est inspiré du Flohhaz, fut publié pour la premiére fois en 
1593, et il fut souvent imprimé depuis lors jusqu’a nous. 

Remarquons que Fischart alla 4 Paris, 4 l’automne de 1565, pour y 
faire ses études, et qu’il y resta jusqu’en 1567, qu’il traduisit et imita 
Gargantua, que l’influence francaise se manifeste clairement chez lui, 
et qu’ainsi son Flohhaz se rattache 4 la tradition populaire et littéraire 
que nous avons étudiée. 

Rappelons la chanson que Goethe fait chanter 4 Méphistophéles,’™ 
et une élégie,’® od la puce est mentionnée; mais hatons-nous de dire qu’il 
n’y a rien 1&4 de commun avec le théme qui nous a intéressé. 

Signalons avec M. Baldensperger,'’® que la police prussienne avait 
cherché 4 supprimer un roman de Hoffman, Meister Floh. M. Pommier’™ 
parle aussi de cet ouvrage; mais il n’est pas question, 14, du théme que 
nous avons étudié. 

Le sonnet de Giacomo Lavagna, cité par Imbriani, se rattache 4 la 
tradition du Carmen de pulice; il est adressé Ad un pulce sub petto de Bella 
Donna.'® Publié en 1671, il nous atteste la vitalité de ce théme poétique, 
ainsi que le fait cette ““Enigme” de Boileau: 


Du repos des humains implacable ennemie, 


1 Tbid., p. 154. 

10a Martin Montanus, Schwankbiicher (1557-1566), edit. J. Bolte (Tiibingen, 1899), p. 
328: ‘In einer zech setzt ein fraw ein laus uff ein deller.’ Cf. p. 610, allution au Fléhhaz: 
‘Muhier quaedam in symposio ponit pediculum super quadram?—Heinrich Bebels, 
Schwdnte, edit. A. Wesselski (Miinchen-Leipzig, 1907), t. m, p. 64, No. 140: ‘Von einem 
Lausigen.’—Cf. p. 145. 103 V. Imbriani, op. cit., p. 9—Leo Koszella, op. cit. pp. 15-33. 

1 V. Imbriani, op.cit., pp. 12-13. 1% Tbid., p. 11.—Leo Koszella, op. cit., p. 374. 

16 Cf, “Pour les débuts de Hoffmann en France. I, Une mention diplomatique de 
‘Meister Floh’,” Revue de Litterature Comparée, x11 (1933), 353. 

107 Tbid., “II. Autour d’ Olivier Brusson’,” pp. 353-357. 

108 V, Imbriani, op. cit., p. 9. 
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J’ai rendu mille amants envieux de mon sort. 
Je me repais de sang, et je trouve ma vie 
Dans les bras de celui qui recherche ma mort. 


IV. Si Ronsard, si les hétes des dames des Roches ont composé des 
piéces ot leurs auteurs se souhaitent puces pour pouvoir se rapprocher 
de la femme aimée, c’est qu’ils traitaient un théme qui avait, au XVI° 
siécle, connu une célébrité assez marquée, c’est qu’ils suivaient une tradi- 
tion dont le double caractére érudit et populaire nous semble digne 
d’étre relevé. 

Cet ensemble de poémes sur la puce se laisse diviser en deux groupes. 
Le premier contient des piéces ou il s’agit simplement d’un cas particulier 
de métamorphose. Dans le second, les auteurs envient non plus seule- 
ment l’existence de la puce, mais sa mort, sur le sein de la bien-aimée. On 
devait s’attendre, d’ailleurs, 4 des variations sur le théme de la puce, mais 
il semble que le modéle principal des poémes de la premiére catégorie 
soit le Carmen de Pulice, tandis que les piéces du second groupe dérivent 
en partie de modéles italiens, peut-étre, de ceux que fournissent deux 
madrigaux du Tasse. Il se pourrait pourtant, que le Carmen fit l’origine 
des poémes des deux groupes, Un ouvrage publié en 1619, l’Amphi- 
theatrum Socraticae Jodo-seriae, contient un chapitre consacré 4 |’éloge 
de la puce, et le premier poéme cité est le Carmen de Pulice, qui semble, 
ainsi, étre l’ancétre des autres piéces du méme genre. Parmi celles-ci, 
nous relevons les poémes latins de Brisson, de Scaliger, de Mangot, de 
Rapin qui ont été publiés dans Ja Puce de Madame des Roches. Si 
Dornavius, en 1619, a rapproché du Carmen plusieurs des piéces de Ja 
Puce, c’est bien, nous semble-t-il, qu’il y a une parenté entre ces piéces 
et le Carmen, que celui-ci est le modéle de celles -l4. Il est méme possible 
que le Carmen soit l’origine 4 la fois directe et indirecte des piéces de 
Ronsard. En outre, quoiqu’il soit évident que la petitesse de la puce ait 
frappé tous les poétes qui ont chanté ses louanges, nous n’en sommes pas 
moins curieux de retrouver l’expression Parve pulex chez plusieurs au- 
teurs. Le Carmen" commence par ces mots; Catherine des Roches, dans 
le poéme qui ouvre le recueil s’adresse 4 la Fetite Puce; Brisson jouant 
sur les mots culex, pulex, dit: “Tu quoque, parve culex’’; Binet écrit: 
“Petit Puceau prent forme en la Puce petite”; Odet de Tournebu s’étonne 

Qu’un animal si petit 


Eut peu espoindre les courages 
De tant de scavans personnages. 


Et Rapin ne manque pas de faire un contraste entre la petitesse de la 


109 (Euvres de Boileau, édit. J. Bainville (Paris, 1928), m, 105.—Cf. Imbriani, of. cét., p. 4. 
118 Parve pulex, et amara lues, inimica puellis, Carmine quo fungar in tua facta ferox? 
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puce et la grandeur de sa gloire: ““Parve Pulex, nunc Magne Pulex.” 
D’autre part, nous avons relevé dans ces poémes sur la puce l’influence 

fréquente de Virgile. De nombreux vers rappellent le Fortunatos nimium.'* 
M. Laumonier, qui a signalé, chez Ronsard, dans la “Folastrie’’ Enfant 
quartannier combien et dans le sonnet Ha petit chien, le méme souvenir 
de Virgile, remarque qu’on trouve une allusion 4 cette expression ‘“‘chez 
tous les poétes qui, avant Ronsard, avaient envié le bonheur des animaux 
comblés de caresses par leur maitresse.’’? Si nous citons les premiers 
mots du Floia: Angla floosque cano qui sont inspirés du célébre Arma 
virumque cano, et si nous rapportons que le sieur Thomassin, pour son 
éloge du pou, déclare que son seul inspirateur, c’est Virgile, il nous parai- 
tra d’autant plus intéressant d’attirer l’attention sur l’éloge du moustique 
attribué 4 Virgile, et de dire que le moustique chanté par le poéte 
latin a sauvé la vie d’un gardien de troupeau. Ce p&tre se loue de la 
bestiole en ces vers qui terminent le Culex: 

Parve culex pecudum custos tibi tale merenti 

funeris officium vitae pro munere reddit." 


Le parve pulex du Carmen semble bien avoir été influencé par le parve 
culex du poéme attribué 4 Virgile. Les poémes qui célébrent la puce 
appartiennent ainsi 4 ce cycle plus vaste d’éloges d’animaux qui sont 
nombreux dans la premiére partie du XVIF° siécle, et, justement, il existe 
un Encomium pulicis de Celio Calcagninus. Ajoutons que dans le Laus 
Formicae de Melanchton, nous distinguons la phrase suivante: ‘Luciano 
video muscam, a Virgilio apes mirifice ornatus esse’™* que nous rap- 


1 La Puce... , édit, Jouaust (Paris, 1872), p. 32: 


Si ton heur tu connoisois 

Qu’heureuse Puce, serois 
Dans ces vers, Pasquier imitait Je latin de Brisson (ibid., p. 25): 

Fortunate pulex nimium, tua si bona noris 

Odet de Tournebu se sert de la méme expression (bid., p. 88); et relevons aussi le vers: 
Felices nimium, tenerae salvete puellae qui revient comme un refrain dans une piéce traduite 
par Henry Estienne: Moschi Bionis, Theocrati, elegantissimorum poetarum idyllia aliquot, ab 
Henrico Stephano latina facta (Venitiis, 1555).—Baif aussi a dit, enviant le bonheur d’une 
tasse: “‘Tasse, 6 par trop heureuse Tasse, [ . . . ]. O quelle heur, si tu conoyssoys La grand’ 
faveur que tu recoys.” (Les amours..., édit. Augé-Chiquet, pp. 69-73).—Ronsard a 
parodié Virgile, dans son Discours sur la poésie héroique (Cf. J. Hutton, ‘Three notes on 
French authors,’ MLN., 55 (1940), 581). 

12 Oeuvres . . . , édit. Laumonier (Paris, 1928), v, 38, n. 4. 

13 F, Vollmer, Poetae latini minores. I. Appendix vergiliana (Lipsiae, 1910), p. 66.—Le 
second Donat, dans sa Vie de Virgile, cite le distique qui forme |’épitaphe du moustique. Cf. 
Virgile. La fille d’auberge suivi des autres poemes attribués a Virgile . . . traduct. par M. Rat 
(Paris, s.d,), p. 73.—Ch. Plésent, Le Culex. Etude jur l'alexandrinisme latin (Paris, 1910). 

14 Dissertationum Ludicrarum et Amoenitatum Scriptores varii (Lugd. Batavor., 1638), p. 
166. 
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prochons du vers de Chopin: ““Aé muscas Lucianus, apes Maro laudibus 
ornat.”"418 

Quoique cette similitude ne prouve pas d’une facon conclusive que le 
poéme latin de Melanchton ait influencé celui de Chopin, il y a, entre 
toutes ces piéces 4 l’honneur des animaux des ressemblances et des 
parentés évidentes. Notons que l’éloge du pou par le Sieur Thomassin est 
trés semblable a |’éloge de la puce. Le pou, comme la puce, peut se per- 
mettre des privautés enviées du poéte. La similarité entre l’éloge de la 
puce et celui de la mouche est aussi trés remarquable et c’est pourquoi 
nous avons mentionné certains poémes ou il s’agit de mouche au lieu de 
puce.16s 

En conclusion, dirons-nous, avec Erasme, qu’il n’y a rien de plus 
amusant que de s’occuper de bagatelles avec sérieux?"'® Ces avocats 
érudits, dont certains eurent une fin tragique, avaient de graves soucis; 
ils étaient, en somme, pour la plupart, des esprits libres, et ils eurent 
beaucoup 4 souffrir de l’intolérance de la Sorbonne et de |’Eglise ro- 
maine."'? C’étaient, dans l’ensemble, des bourgeois “‘libéraux”’ ; quelques- 
uns appartenaient au parti des “politiques”; la plupart prirent une part 
active aux querelles du temps. La poésie leur était un délassement,''® un 
passe-temps;!® elle leur servait peut-étre 4 oublier les événements ter- 
ribles auxquels ils assistaient. Il nous est facile de les comprendre et 
d’avoir pour eux de la sympathie. Ce n’était pas seulement pour se dis- 
traire qu’ils écrivaient ces petits vers; ils voulaient aussi discuter des 
idées. Raoul Cailler, qui a composé un poéme pour le recueil de /a Puce 
de Madame Desroches, fait profession de transformisme: 


Si toujours demeuroient entiers 
Du monde les corps semenciers 
Tout cherroit en un piteux estre; 
Mais de leur putrefaction 

Ressort la generation 

De toutes choses qu’on fait naistre; 


5 Ta Puce... , édit. Jouaust (Paris, 1872), p. 39. 

8 Watson: ghest at bord and bedde et P. Woodhouse: My company at bed and boord. 

16 Colloquiorum familiarium opus . . . Desid. Erasmo Roterodamo autore (Basiliae, 1566), 
p. 315: Nihil iucundius, quam quum serio tractantur nugae (fin du ‘Convivium fabulosum’). 
—The whole familiar colloquies of D. Erasmus, transl. by N. Bailey (New York & Glascow, 
1877), p. 225. u7 —D. Murarasu, op. cit., pp. 94-99. 

18 Cf. Margaret J. Moore, Estienne Pasquier (Poitiers, 1934), pp. 85-90. 

119 Vigny reproche aux “graves magistrats comme Etienne Pasquier” de faire servir la 
Poésie a la gloire d’une puce (Oeuvres complétes de Alfred de Vigny.—Poémes, édit. F. Bal- 
densperger [Paris, 1914], p. 375). La strophe 24 de “la Maison du Berger” fut remaniée. 
Vigny enleva l’allusion aux “grands jours de Poitiers” et se contenta de flétrir “le coquet 
madrigal, piquant comme une mouche”’ (oP. cit., p. 185). 
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Dieu veut que d’un corps le tombeau 
D’un autre corps soit le berceau. 


Le pensée ronsardienne est, elle aussi, profondément pénétrée de cette 
idée que le monde est un perpétuel devenir, une suite de mutations 
continuelles. Du Bellay a exprimé la méme idée dans la Deffence et 
Illustration.*° En 1562, Scéve déclara dans le Microcosme: La forme 
périssant et non point la matiére. En 1584, Ronsard répétera: ‘‘La matiére 
demeure et la forme se perd.’”!™ 


120 Joachim du Bellay, La Deffence et Illustration de la langue francoyse, édit. H. Chamard 
(Paris, 1904), 122: “‘Dieu [. . . ] a donné pour loy inviolable 4 toute chose crée de ne durer 
perpetuellement, mais passer sans fin d’un état en l’autre, etant la fin et corruption de l’un 
le commencement et generation de I’autre.” Hk. Brugmans, ‘La Délie de M. Scéve,? 
H. & R., 1 (1935), 392. 

121 Nous distinguons, chez Ronsard, trois idées principales dans sa conception du transi- 
toire: (A) la naissance sort de la mort—(B) l’homme, pendant sa vie, n’est qu’une série de 
changements.—(C) la matiére est éternelle et la forme varie. 

Citons les vers od nous relevons ces idées. 

(A) En 1554, dans l’Epitaphe de Francois Rabelais. 

Si d’un mort qui pourri repose 
Nature engendre quelque chose, 
Et si la generation 
Se fait de la corruption 
CEuvres .. . , édit. Laumonier (Paris, 1930), v1, 20. 


En 1560, 
L’homme n’est que misere, et doit mourir expres 
Afin que par sa mort une autre vive apres: 
L’un meurt, l’autre re-vit, et tousjours la naissance 
Par la corruption engendre une autre essence. 
CEuvres . . . , édit. Vaganay (Paris, 1923), v, 152. 
En 1578, 


De la corruption la naissance se suit 
CEuores . . . , édit. Vaganay (Paris, 1923), rv, 295. 
(B) En 1555, 
Vhomme n’est sinon, durant le temps qu’il vit, 
Qu’une mutation qui n’a constance aucune 
CEuvres . . . , édit. Laumonier (Paris, 1935), v, 170-171. 
Mais la forme se change en une autre nouvelle, Jbid., 178. 
Le Discours d Maistre Julian Chauveau (1569) est tout entier consacré au méme théme. 
Ainsi la forme en une autre se change 
(Euvres . .. , édit. Vaganay (Paris, 1923), rv, 261. 
En 1584, 


Des elements confus les accablantes sommes 
De tout animal né vont le corps oppressant, 
De moment en moment changeant et perissant 
CEuores . . . , dit. Vaganay (Paris, 1923), 1, 462. 
(C) Outre le dernier vers de l’élégie Contre les bucherons de la forest de Gastine (CEuvres 
..., édit. Vaganay [Paris, 1923], V, 246) déja cité, il convient d’ajouter l’hymne de Mer- 
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C’est bien aussi ce concept de la conservation de la matiére ou de 
Vespéce et de la mutabilité de la forme qui permettait aux alchimistes 
de chercher la transmutation des métaux. Citons l’exemple de Jean 
Michel Albert qui, dans un traité de la seconde moitié du XV° siécle, 
déclare que les métaux forment une méme espéce, mais que leurs formes 
varient d’aprés les proportions des nombres (forma metallorum est pro- 
portio numeri).' Qu’il y ait un lien entre la notion de métamorphose, la 
conception alchimique et l’astrologie nous est attesté par Galeotto 
Marzio da Narni (+1484?) qui, dans son De doctrina promiscua, donne 
uue interprétation astrologique de la métamorphose de Jupiter en 
taureau.'™ 

Nous trouvons aussi chez Raoul Cailler mention du microcosme.™ 
Cette notion que le petit monde est le résumé ou la conclusion du grand 
monde jouit, —on le sait,—d’une grande faveur au XVIF° siécle. Il n’est 
pas téméraire, nous semble-t-il, de voir ainsi dans les poémes de la Puce 
des allusions 4 la pensée philosophique et scientifique. L’étude de ces 
petites piéces permet de faire mieux comprendre l’espri# du temps. Si la 
Renaissance assiste au développement du rationalisme, il y a, pourtant, 





cure (1587) od Ronsard cherche a expliquer pourquoi les biens mal acquis ne se conservent 
pas. Quand, dit-il, 

Le pere a deterré le simple gentilhomme 

Par procez embrouillé, les fils en sont vangeurs, 

Et des biens paternels gouspilleurs et mangeurs, 

Ou les vendent du tout. 


Le bien de ces ‘“‘corbeaux de Court” n’est jamais transmis a la “troisiesme race,” 


Soit que Dieu le permette, ou que le flot mondain 
Toute chose mortelle engloutisse en son sein, 
Soit que pour conserver toute espece eternelle 
La matiere tousjours cherche forme nouvelle. 
CEuvres .. . , édit. Vaganay (Paris, 1923), v1, 242. 
De la méme époque aussi sont les vers suivants: 
Apprens que le matiere eternelle demeure, 
Et que la forme change et s’altere 4 toute heure 
(Euvres . . . , édit. Vaganay (Paris, 1923), rv, 470. 
Cf. H. Franchet, Le Poéte et son euvre d’aprés Ronsard (Paris, 1922), p. 203; H. Busson, 
“Sur la philosophie de Ronsard,” Revue des Cours et Conférences, xxxr (1929-30), 48. 
12 Lynn Thorndike, Science and Thought in the Fifteenth Century (New York, 1929), p. 
228. 
23 Lynn Thorndike, A History of Magic and Experimental Science (New York, 1934), IV, 
403. 
™ Ta Puce... , édit. Jouaust (Paris, 1872), p. 103: 


Le petit monde, qui comprend 
Toutes les parties du grand. 
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334 Un Motif de la poésie amoureuse 


au XVIF° siécle, “une recrudescence de superstition démoniaque,’’™ et 
nous remarquons que, parmi les ouvrages de |’antiquité qui furent le 
plus goités au XVIP° siécle on trouve des ceuvres qui relatent des 
aventures extraordinaires et des cas singuliers, et c’est justement ce 
qu’il y a de curieux et d’étrange dans ces ceuvres qui plut tout particu- 
liérement aux hommes de la Renaissance. Les poétes de la Pléiade, a dit 
Bourciez, vivaient “dans une atmosphére mythologique.’’”* Les néo- 
latins—et Ronsard a commencé par écrire en latin—ne révaient d’autre 
chose que d’étre de nouveaux Virgile ou de nouveaux Horace.’ Aux 
poétes de la Renaissance la poésie antique suggére un luxe d’images et 
de comparaisons. Les légendes mythologiques hantent leur esprit et le 
théme des métamorphoses se présente naturellement 4 eux. Mais ce ne 
sont pas seulement les poétes qui ont remis en honneur le paganisme. 
Pour décorer les palais que le roi fait construire, les peintres font appel 
a des sujets antiques, évoquent les légendes d’Europe,'** de Danaé et de 
Jupiter,!*® de Léda et du cygne,'*° de Callisto," d’Actéon,' d’Io,'* et de 
Circé.!* Ce qui caractérise l’art éminemment décoratif'* du XVI° siécle, 


1% Cf. Pietro Pomponazzi. Les causes des merveilles de la nature ou les Enchantements, tra- 
duit par H. Busson (Paris, 1930), p. 30.—A. Schmidt, La poésie scientifique en France au 
XVI* siécle (Paris, 1939).—Ne peut-on trouver un lien entre les poémes 4a |’honneur de la 
puce et de la mouche et le regain de faveur dont jouit la démonologie au XVI* siécle? Outre 
qu’Etienne Pasquier parle de la ““Puce-demon,” celle-ci est comparée 4 Phaéton (par Made- 
leine des Roches), et la mouche de Thomas Carew rivalise avec Phaéton, et ressemble a 
Icare. Or il est souvent fait allusion, au XV° et au XVIF° siécle, 4 la chute de Simon Magus et 
en des termes tels que la personnalité légendairedu magicien évoque le souvenir d’Icare: (Cf. 
B. D. Brown, “Marlowe, Faustus & Simon Magus,” PMLA, t1v, [1939], 107).—Cf. P. H. 
Kocher, ‘The Witchcraft Basis in Marlowe’s Faustus,’ Modern Philology xxxvut (1940), 9. 
—Villon, lui aussi, avait évoqué la chute de Simon Magus: “Ou puist perir comme Simon 
Magus.” —(CEuvres de Francois Villon, édit. A. Jeanroy (Paris, 1934), p. 106.—Cf. J. C. 
Lyons, “Literary evidence of the prestige of the black arts in French literature of the 
Renaissance,” Studies in Philology, xxx1 (1934), 224-235. 

12% Ed. Bourciez, Les meurs polies et la littérature de cour sous Henri II (Paris, 1886), p. 
169. 127 —D. Murarasu, op. cit., p. 52. 

128 S. Reinach, Répertoire de peintures du Moyen Age et de la Renaissance (Paris, 1905), 1, 
636; (Paris, 1907), 1, 727, 728; (Paris, 1923), v1, 208, 209; L. Dimier, op. cit., p. 445, n. 120. 

29S. Reinach, op. cit., u, 724; m1, 757; v1, 199-202; L. Dimier, Le Primatice (Paris, 
1900), p. 447, no. 120. 

130 Maurice Roy, Artistes et Monuments de la Renaissance en France (Paris, 1929), 121- 
137; S. Reinach, op. cit., 1, 731; m1, 762-765; rv, 643; v1, 238. 

1381 Thid., 1v, 636, 642; v1, 206-207; L. Dimier, op. cit., p. 428, no. 23; p. 443, no. 114; p. 
496, nos. 72 et 74. 

18 Tbid., p. 491, no. 34; S. Reinach, Répertoire . . . , 1, 631; 1v, 635; v1, 202-205. 

183 Thid., 1, 637: “Io aimée de Jupiter que cache un nuage.” 

14 Thid., 1, 635; m1, 723. 

135 [, Dimier, op. cit., p. 21—Cf. J. Lieure, La gravure en France au XVI°* siécle (Paris et 
Bruxelles, 1927), pp. 3 et 4.—Cf. L. Rosenthal, ‘Pierre Brébiette, graveur frangais,” 
Gazette des Beaux Arts, 4° période t. V. (1911), 40. 
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Marcel Frangon 335 


c’est la recherche de la forme, le culte de la grace. Plus qu’a la peinture, 
c’est & la scultpure qu’il faut s’adresser pour en trouver la parfaite 
illustration. Les nymphes que Jean Goujon sculpta pour la fontaine des 
Innocents sont un des chefs-d’ceuvre de la Renaissance. L’impression 
qui s’en dégage, c’est celle d’un écoulement perpétuel des formes; le 
sentiment celui d’une mobilité sans fin. Cette préoccupation de la forme, 
cette primauté de l’ornemental, ce caractére de multiplicité et de mobil- 
ité, cette évocation continue de possibles, cette ‘esthétique de miracle’ 
voila bien ce qui contribue 4 ce culte du gracieux qui nous parait carac- 
tériser l’esthétique de la Renaissance, voila ce que nous retrouvons dans 
la poésie amoureuse, dans cette littérature de voeux, de songes heureux, 
de réves de métamorphose. 

Le rapprochement que j’ai tenté entre la peinture et la poésie de la 
Renaissance n’est pas gratuit. Il se justifie non seulement par la volonté 
qu’ont les poétes de la Renaissance de s’inspirer de peintures, ou de 
donner, dans leurs oeuvres, des modéles pour les décorateurs;'*’ il est 
confirmé, quand on remarque, comme le fait M. E. Ripert, que, sembla- 
bles en ceci aux Frangais de la Renaissance, les “latins ont accepté, sans 
essayer de la comprendre, la mythologie grecque,”’ qu’Ovide n’y voyait 
“qu’un répertoire de belles histoires, mises en oeuvre par les poétes et 
plus encore par les artistes.” ““Statuaires, orfévres, céramistes, mosaistes, 
peintres” ajoute M. Ripert'** “‘tous ont puisé 4 pleines mains dans le 
trésor mythologique pour en faire le décor de la vie.”” Tel Ronsard, Ovide 
travaillait souvent ‘‘d’aprés les ceuvres des artistes de son temps.” On 
peut dire de nombreuses compositions d’Ovide que c’était “de l’art sur de 
l’art.”’ D’aprés M. Busson, pour comprendre les hymnes de Ronsard, il 
faut songer que le poéte “‘a été plus sensible a la richesse décorative des 
symboles’’® qu’a leur portée philosophique. C’est ainsi, je crois, qu’on 
peut s’expliquer la pauvreté de la pensée de Ronsard. E. Muntz"® a dit 
des peintures de Fontainebleau, qu’elles “se distinguent par leur goit 


136 R. Bayer, L’esthétique de la grace (Paris, 1933). 

187 Cf. W. L. Wiley, “Ovid in the French Renaissance” (Dissertation of Harvard Univer- 
sity, 1930). 

1388 E. Ripert, Ovide (Paris, 1921), pp. 109-112.—Relevons la publication, par Jean de 
Tournes, a Lyon, en 1557, des Métamor phoses d’Ovide figurées. 

139 H. Busson, “‘Sur la philosophie de Ronsard,”’ R.C.C., 31 (1929-30), p. 36. G. Lafaye 
(Les métamor phoses d’Ovide . . . (Paris, 1904], p. 221) dit d’Ovide que “dans le domaine de 
la philosophie et de la science, l’invention, chez lui, se réduit a rien.’ Cf. p. 238.—Les 
poétes de la Pléiade semblent ignorer le fond religieux de la mythologie grecque (cf. A. 
Eckhardt, R. Belleau [Budapest, 1917], p. 139). 

40 FE. Muntz, “L’école de Fontainebleau et le Primatice,” Gazette des Beaux Arts, 28 
(1902), pp. 151, 346, 412.—Cf. L. Lieure, L’école francaise de gravure des origines dla fin du 
XVI* siécle (Paris, s.d.), pp. 74-94. 
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336 Un Motif de la poésie amoureuse 


subtil et quintessencié,” par leur maniérisme, mais qu’elles manquent 
avant tout, “de sincérité, d’émotion, de vie.’’ La préciosité dont font 
preuve les poétes de la Renaissance, leur amour des concetti, l’intérét 
qu’ils portent aux motifs littéraires comme celui de la puce, les rap- 
prochent des peintres. 

Terminons, en montrant la convergence, au XVI° siécle, de |’inspira- 
tion humaniste et de l’inspiration populaire. Nous avons essayé de 
montrer, ailleurs, que l"-humanisme est une des formes de l’idéologie 
bourgeoise, et nous rappelons que les classes populaires dont la bourgeoisie 
se distingue et se détache plus nettement au XVI° siécle sont souvent 
ménagées par les puissants: ‘Ce qui caractérise surtout le XVI° siécle,” 
a dit Cougny, “c’est le régne de l’opinion publique[. . . ]. On la sollicita 
par le drame, comme par le pamphlet, par la chanson, et par le ser- 
mon.’’4! A, Blum ajoute: “par la caricature.” 

J'ai voulu, dans mes Notes sur Vesthéthique de la femme au XVI* 
siécle, insister sur le double caractére érudit et populaire de l’influence 
que subissent les poétes de la Renaissance, et je vois dans le théme de 
la puce une contamination semblable d’une tradition savante et d’une 
tradition populaire. 

MARCEL FRANCGON 

Harvard University 

41 A. Blum, L’estampe satirique en France pendant les guerres de religion (Paris, s.d.), p. 
327.—La reine Elisabeth faisait appel 4 l’opinion non seulement de son peuple mais a celle 
du peuple francais. L’ambassadeur Trockmorton écrivait a la reine qu’il serait bon ‘par le 
moyen des marchands de répandre la proclamation de [sa] majesté a travers la Bretagne et 
la Normandie afin d’exciter encore plus le peuple contre la maison de Guise.’ (H. de la 
Ferriére, ‘Premier rapport... .’ Archives des Missions scientifiques et littéraires, 2° série, 
[Paris, 1868], t. V., p. 335. 
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xX 
TAMBURLAINE, THE “SCOURGE OF GOD” 


HE title-page of Marlowe’s Tamburlaine (1590) presents ‘“‘two 

Tragicall Discourses” concerning a mighty monarch who “(for his 
tyranny, and terrour in Warre) was tearmed, THE ScouRGE or Gop.”’ 
A dozen times in the play' Tamburlaine calls our attention to his title; 
and the last syllables of his dying breath are devoted to announcing it. 
“Scourge of God,” however, is no mere phrase that happened to catch 
the playwright’s fancy; it is a definitive concept which signifies a pattern 
of human behavior and of divine destiny. 

From a reading of various Renaissance writers we gather the theory 
that God punishes the wicked in two ways: internally, by sending mala- 
dies of the mind and perturbations of the passions; externally, by permit- 
ting the ravages of tyrants, who are made to serve God as His scourges. 
In using the second of these two means of punishment, God permits evil 
agents to rage for a time, only that He may use them in punishing the 
wickedness of other men. “Scourge of God,” then, is a concept employed 
in accounting for historical calamities such as wars and tyrannies, 
which are interpreted as social punishments inflicted under God’s 
providence by wicked men whom God later destroys. 

The notion of the “Scourge of God”’ is, to be sure, an ancient one, but 
rather frequently invoked by Renaissance moralists who wished to 
make it clear that retributive justice is not confined to an after-world. 
The concept seems to have appealed particularly to writers of the Re- 
formed faith, who in the effort to make religion reasonable were drawing 
upon the rationalistic theories of present-world punishment elaborated 
by pagan philosophers, and who under the pervading influence of Cal- 
vinism were turning attention to Old Testament doctrines regarding 
God’s providential management of history and His certain wrath upon 
despisers of His law. 


Among pagan philosophers Plutarch is said to be the first? clearly to 
indicate the theory of the employment of scourges by divine providence. 
According to Plutarch, God abandons the wicked to tyrants, whom He 
uses as rods for punishing sin. A century and a half later, Plotinus says 
that bad men hold sway because of the feebleness, folly, and sloth of 


1 Tamburlaine, ed. C. F. Tucker Brooke (Oxford, 1910, The Works of Christopher Mar- 
lowe), lines 234, 1142-43, 1475-76, 2629 ff., 3046-48, 3820-32, 3873-75, 4003, 4078, 4204, 
4294-96, 4436-37, 4641. The term is used also by the Prologue, by the Souldan of Egypt 
(1579), by Orcanes (3523-24), and by Usumcasane (4429-30). 

? Bernard Latzarus, Les Idées Religieuses de Plutarque (Paris, 1920), p. 69. 
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their victims; that Providence permits great wrong-doers to inflict 
punishment on the less wicked; that nevertheless the great wrong-doers 
receive ultimately an appropriate punishment.’ Plutarch and Plotinus 
were both popular with educated readers of Elizabethan England. 

The concept of the ‘Scourge of God’’ has its truer origin, however, in 
the Old Testament prophecy of Isaiah (x: 5-16), where Assyria is 
described as the rod of God’s anger raised against the sins of Israel. 
Calvin, in his commentary on this passage,‘ makes much of the point 
that the Assyrian, though at heart ambitious, lustful, and avaricious, is 
nevertheless made to serve God’s purpose.® The Assyrian is described as 
furious, proud, and blasphemous. He treads his enemies under foot, 


which is the vttermost of all rage, for what can men do more then with shame and 
contempt to stamp them onder feete whom they haue vanquished?® 


He recites his conquests, boasts of the ease of his victories, and finally 
vaunts himself against God. But the Assyrian’s boastings, says Calvin, 
are “‘so many bellowes (as it were) to kindle the wrath of God.” God’s 
flame shall utterly consume the Assyrian’s glory. And the burning shall 
be a light to God’s faithful, exhibiting to them God’s revenge. Calvin 
at one point applies Isaiah’s doctrine to the interpretation of Renais- 
sance history. He remarks: 


So at this day there are diuers diseases in the Church which the Lord will purge 
and heale ... Wherefore wee must not maruell if he lets loose the bridle to 
tyrants, and suffreth them still to exercise their crueltie against his Church: for 
the consolation is readie, to wit, hauing vsed them as his vassals to correct his people, 
he will visit their pride and arrogancie.” 


“Scourge of God” helped explain history to many others besides 
Calvin. The concept was useful, for example, in accounting for the mis- 
eries suffered by Christendom at the hands of the Turks.* God “suf- 


3 Enn., 111.ii.8. 

* A Commentary V pon the Prophecie of Isciah (1609), pp. 115-122, which I quote, by per- 
mission, from the Huntington Library copy. The commentary appeared in Latin in 1551, 
in French in 1552, both editions dedicated to Edward VI. Later Latin editions appeared in 
1559, 1570, and 1583; and a 1572 French translation of the 1570 Latin edition was the basis 
of C. Cotton’s English translation, entered to Harrison and Bishop as early as 21 Jan. 
1577, then on 26 Jan. 1608 to Kingston, and printed by him in 1609. 

5 Cf. Du Bartas, First Week, Seventh Day, 204-209, ed. Grosart, Works of Sylvester, 1, 85. 

6 It is therefore a particularly appropriate sign of Tamburlaine’s rage when he treads Ba- 
jazet under foot, and when he orders his horsemen to charge (and thus to trample under 
foot) the virgins of Damascus. (Tamb. 1458, 1898.) 

7 Commentary, pp. 119-120. 

8 The interpretation is, to be sure, not limited to Renaissance writers, but appears earlier 
for example in Trevisa’s translation of Methodius’ The Beginning of the World (ed. A. J. 


‘Perry, 1925, EETS, cixvi), p. 103. 
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Roy W. Battenhouse 339 


ferethe the wicked and cursed seed of Hismael to be a scourge and whip 
us for our synnes,”’ wrote Peter Ashton in a preface to his Shorte Treatise 
Upon the Turkes Chronicles (1546).* And Richard Knolles in his The 
Generall Historie of the Turkes (1603) gives the same explanation of 
Christendom’s suffering.'’° The Turkish empire has had scandalous suc- 
cesses; in its pride it 

holdeth all the rest of the world in scorne, thundering out nothing but still bloud 
and warre, with a full persuasion in time to rule ouer all, prefining vnto it selfe 
no other limits than the vttermost bounds of the earth, from the rising of the 
Sunne vnto the going downe of the same. 


One cause for this domination is “‘the vncertainetie of worldly things,” 
which must be forever rising and falling. But ‘‘the first and greatest” 
cause, Knolles says, 

is the iust and secret iudgement of the Almightie, who in iustice deliuereth into 
the hands of these mercilesse miscreants, nation after nation, and kingdome vpon 
kingdome, as vnto the most terrible executioners of his dreadful wrath, to be 
punished for their sinnes. 


Philip Mornay, whose popular work of Huguenot apologetics was 
translated by Sidney and Golding," interpreted some of the greatest 
heroes of history as unwitting instruments of Divine Providence. For 
example, Cyrus was led by his ambition (‘‘and ambition, as ye know, 
cannot be welliked of God’’) to make war upon the Assyrians. But God 
adapted Cyrus’ design to an historical purpose of His own: the deliver- 
ance of the Israelites.'"* Titus was led by his own passion to attack 
Jerusalem: but God thus made Titus the executor of justice against the 
Jews who crucified Christ. When Judas betrayed Christ, the devil him- 
self served God’s providence. Mornay’s most significant example, how- 
ever, is Attila, the great robber-conqueror, much famed as God’s 
scourge. Mornay’s Attila is in pattern detail like Isaiah’s Assyrian and 
like Marlowe’s Tamburlaine: 


Likewise when Aitila entered euen into the bowelles of Europe, all the Preachers 
of Christendome did nothing els but bewayle the wretchednesse of that tyme. 


® Quoted by S. C. Chew, The Crescent and the Rose (New York, 1937), p. 106. 

10 “Preface to the Reader.”’ Cf. Nashe’s fear of Providential calamity upon wicked Lon- 
don (Christs Teares, ed. McKerrow, Works of Nashe, 1, 15). For the appearance of this 
Biblical philosophy of history in Elizabethan ballad literature, see Index to Ballad-Entries 
in the Stationers’ Registers (ed. Rollins, 1924), ballads numbered 663, 809, 2494, 2877, 2878. 

11 Mornay’s De la Vérité de la Religion Chrestienne (Antwerp, 1581) is in the S.R. licensed 
for translation on 13 Oct., 1581, and on 7 Nov., 1586, Thomas Cadman was paid for print- 
ing the translation. 

12 The Trewnesse of the Christian Religion (1587), p. 208. Regarding the providential pun- 
ishment visited in turn on Cyrus, see Bodenham’s Belvedere (1600), the section “Of Tyrants.” 
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340 Tamburlaine, the “Scourge of God” 


Ye must thinke that when this great Robber cast lots in his Countrie of Scythia, 
whether he should leade the third part of that land, he had another meaning 
than to reforme the world. Yet not withstanding, all men acknowledge him to be 
a necessary scurge of GOD, and to haue come in due season. Yea, and he himselfe 
considering that he had conquered much more of the Countrie, than euer he 
hoped at the first to haue seene, insomuch that he had ouercome euen those which 
were counted the strength of the World: as barbarous as he was, he fell to thinke 
of himself, that he was the Scurge whereby God chastised the World. Not that 
God is not able to chastise vs himselfe whensoeuer he listeth .. . but that asa 
Maister of a howshold holdeth skorne to whippe his Slaues himselfe . . . but 
causeth (peradventure) the groome of his stable to doe it, to the intent to show 
them the iustenesse of his displeasure: Euen so doth God punish the wicked one 
by another. . .¥ 


Since Tamburlaine is a history of warfare written by an author who as 
a divinity student at Cambridge was probably reading Protestant theol- 
ogy such as that of Mornay, we are justified in examining quite precisely 
this theory which makes histories of warfare so piously educational. The 
“Scourge of God’’ concept, let us note, helps define a philosophical at- 
titude toward war—the paradoxical outlook by which war is both justi- 
fied (by sin) and condemned (by God). 

Elizabethan authors commonly define war as “‘a scourge of the wrath 
of God.” Greville condemns war as “the perfect type of Hell,”’ but also 
justifies war as, by Heaven’s overruling power, “The sword of Justice, 
and of Sinne the terror.” He explains that war is a form of tyranny 
grounded in man’s sin, arising when man gives rein to the rebellion that 
lives in his nature.'* When man strives to become God, he becomes merely 
the Scourge of God: 

Men would be tyrants, tyrants would be gods, 
Thus they become our scourges, we their rods. 


Greville points to Nimrod and to the Turkish empire as two notable 
examples of highly prosperous tyranny founded on war. He explains that 
Mahomet’s religion is, essentially, a Religion-of-War: it refines men for 
hazard only; it considers virtues of peace effeminate; its discipline is not 


13 Op. cit., p. 209. 

4 The quoted phrase is Nicholas Breton’s in Characters U pon Essays Moral and Divine 
(1615). Note also in The Good and the Bad (1616) Bretons’s character of “An Unworthy 
King”’: he is “the scourge of sin . . . he knows no God, but makes an idol of nature... ” 
(Cf. Tamb. 869). See also Gascoigne’s ‘Dulce Bellum Inexpertis,” stanzas 12 ff. (ed. Cun- 
liffe, Works of Gascoigne, 1, 143 ff.); and Greville’s “A Treatie of Warres” (ed. Grosart, 
Works of Greville, 1, 103 ff.), esp. stanza 6. Burton is summarizing a well-established view 
when he says that war is “the scourge of God, cause, effect, fruit and punishment of sin.” 
(ed. Shilleto, Anatomy of Melancholy, 1. 61). 

6 “A Treatie of Warres,” stanzas 29, 50. 6 Stanzas 17, 64. Cf. Caelica, Lxm. 
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how to use but how to get; its Church is “mere collusion and deceit.’”!” 
So Mahomet’s followers, boldly “climing vp vnited staires’’ of diligent 
wickedness, have prevailed over the Christians, because the Christians 
are split between a doctrine of peace and a pope who stirs them up to 
war.'® The wicked Turks punish the impious Christians. War is of the 
devil, but the devil is under the providence of God.'® 

Nimrod, whom Greville has cited as type-example of the Scourge, was 
a hero known to Renaissance readers in Du Bartas’ popular story. The 
story is noteworthy, because the pattern of Nimrod’s career parallels 
Tamburlaine’s. At an early age Nimrod tyrannizes, like Tamburlaine, 
over shepherds. Nimrod knows well that whoever aims 


At fancied bliss of Empire’s awful lustre 
In valiant acts must passe the Vulgar sort, 
Or Mask (at least) in lovely Vertue’s Port. 


So he ambitiously avoids ease, hardens himself, and wins fame as a 
hunter. Then “sratching Fortune by the tresses,”’ he “hunteth men to 
trap.” Winning some men by promises, others by presents, and others by 
“rougher threats,”’ he “‘Usurps the Child-World’s maiden Monarchy.” 
Next he builds the high tower of Babel. God says: 


...I meant to be their Master, 

My self alone, their Law, their Prince, and Pastor; 
And they, for Lord a Tyrant fell have ta’en them; 
Who (to their cost) will roughly curb & rein-them 

Who scorns mine arm, & with these braving Towrs 
Attempts to scale this Crystall Throne of Ours. 


Then God confounds the people’s language, and the commentator 
Senlisien remarks on the internal nature of the punishment: 


God ...sendeth not lightning, winde, nor tempest against the tower; but 
contenteth himself to strike the proud and puffed vp braines of the builders... . 
Who would have thought that God had had so readie such kinde of rods to 
punish mankinde withall? ... God... treading as it were with woolen feete, 
and stealing on softly, is able with an arme of Iron to surprise and seize upon 


17 Note that Tamburlaine in Marlowe’s play exhibits just such religion as is here de- 
scribed. 

18 Stanzas 18, 65 ff. Cf. Du Bartas’ “The Miracle of Peace,” sonnet 36 (ed. Grosart, 
Works of Sylvester, 11, 42). 

19 “Babylon,” Second Week, Second Day, 51 ff. (ed. Grosart, Works of Sylvester, 1, 138 ff.). 
Babilon (1596), an early English translation by William L’Isle together with the commen- 
tary of Simon Senlisien, advertises itself in the preface as offering a display of the wicked 
practices of tyrants. 
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these builders, and turne by diuers means their vaine purposes and weake 
endeauours to naught.?° 


Commonly the “Scourge of God” notion includes an ultimate punish- 
ment for the Scourge. The tyrant Caesar, so Philip Mornay said, was 
slain miserably 
To shewe vnto Tyrannes that the highest step of their greatnesse is tyed toa 
halter, and that they be but Gods scourges which he will cast into the fyre when 
he hath done with them .. .#! 


And La Primaudaye affirmed that for tyrants God has His own secret 
but sure stroke of revenge—“God will returne into their bosom the euill 
which they haue done.’ This faith sustained the important Elizabethan 
doctrine that men should not for private reasons take God’s revenge into 
their own hands. 

The concept of the ‘Scourge of God’’ has, therefore, two complemen- 
tary aspects: it serves to explain historical calamities by showing that 
they are chastisements of sin permitted by God; and it assures tyrants 
that God is not helpless before their power but that He will, when He 
has used them, destroy them utterly. 


There is, certainly, good reason for supposing that Marlowe was not 
ignorant of the meaning of the concept. If his six years at Cambridge 
were spent in reading for Holy Orders, as is clearly implied by his holding 
the Archbishop Parker scholarship, then surely he had read Isaiah, and 
probably the commentary of Calvin, and very likely Mornay and Du 
Bartas, who we know found an early popularity in Protestant England. 
From almost any one of the histories of Tamburlaine Marlowe could 
have got the fact that Tamburlaine proclaimed himself the Scourge of 
God ;* in reading the history provided in Giovius’ Elogia Virorum bellica 

20 Babilon (1596), pp. 21-22. The reader should compare also Du Bartas’ story of the 
Assyrian (“The Decay,” ed. Grosart, 1, 251 ff. Cf. 11 Kings xvur: 28-35). When Rabsakeh, 
on behalf of Sennacherib, blasphemes: 

I am the Scourge of God: ’tis vain to stand 

Against the pow’r of my victorious hand: 
God sends a “winged champion”’ to slaugher the Assyrians, and Sennacherib is slain by his 
own sons. 

1 Op. cit., p. 196. Cf. George Whetstone, A Mirror of True Honnour and Christian 
Nobilitie (1585), pp. 8-9; Greville, Caelica, xxx1v; and William Habington’s poem “Nox 
Nocti Indicat Scientiam.” 

2 The Second Part of The French Academie (1594), p. 326. 

33 In the histories, however, this proclamation occurs but once, always in connection with 
the protest of a certain merchant of Genoa on beholding Tamburlaine’s treatment of the 
virgins of an unnamed besieged city. Marlowe, while excluding altogether the episode of the 
merchant, interjects the significant proclamation, as we have noted, at a dozen points in 
the play. 
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virtute illustrium™ he probably took good note of the fury, cruelty, and 
ambition which Giovius makes characteristic both of Tamburlaine and 
of that other famed scourge, Attila.** But unless Marlowe had been well 
read in religious and moral philosophy, the hints from the histories would 
never have suggested to him the succession of spectacular extra-historical 
incidents by which the Tamburlaine of the drama appropriately con- 
summates his destiny. 

The Scythian Tamburlaine is, like the Scythian Attila and like all 
Turks and Titans, a Scourge of God. In terms of Isaiah’s philosophy of 
history, his rise can be thought to have providential purpose because of 
the wickedness of the Persians, the Turks, and the Babylonians. He is a 
rod for their chastisement. The scourging which he administers is, except 
in the case of the virgins of Damascus, more or less deserved: Mycetes is 
a vain and foolish king; Cosroe is a usurper; Bajazet is proud and cruel. 
Tamburlaine is perhaps more wicked than they; but God uses the wicked 
to punish the wicked. The destruction and slaughter which Tamburlaine 
undertakes in the lust for power but under the mask of piety are a 
scandal permitted under God’s providential justice. 

The conqueror’s religion is a Religion of War. Marlowe provides ap- 
propriate ceremonial rites to accompany this false Religion. The famous 
banquet scene (1 Jamb. I1v.iv) is surely not only a Senecan Thyestean 
banquet but, fundamentally, a travesty of The Lord’s Supper. First 
come “Full bowles of wine vnto the God of war’’; then “‘a second course 
of Crownes”’ (i.e. pastries in the shape of crowns). As the tyrant-master 
hands this worldly-bread to his lieutenant-disciples he invests them with 
titles promissory of the rewards they are to have for service in his king- 
dom; and he exhorts them to the pagan virtues of “valour” and “‘mag- 
nanimity.”’ Then, invoking “‘holy Fates,”’ he goes forth to triumph by the 
sword. The travesty is Marlowe’s contrivance for giving us spectacular 
evidence of the moral significance of Tamburlaine’s career. 

Throughout the play Tamburlaine fulfills the action demanded by his 
réle as Scourge of God. Until such time as Heaven decides to cast its 
Scourge into the fire, he is permitted to continue on his way of rising 
pride and mounting conquest. The story in Du Bartas of a shepherd- 
Nimrod who will ‘‘roughly curb & rein’’ the people and attempt to “‘scale 
this Crystall throne” of Heaven finds spectacular parallel in Tambur- 


% According to John Bakeless, Christopher Marlowe (New York, 1937), the works of 
Paulus Giovius were in the libraries of both Corpus Christi College and the University while 
Marlowe was at Cambridge. 

% The Elogia (ed. of Basle, 1575) contains the stories of Attila (pp. 14-17), of Tambur- 
laine (pp. 102-107), and of Bajazet (pp. 107-111). In each case the moral monstrosity of the 
hero is emphasized. 
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laine’s harnessing of the captive kings and in his mad proposals to storm 
heaven. Part 11 of Tamburlaine’s story was not supplied Marlowe by the 
histories. The dramatist was able to invent it because of his knowledge 
of the type of history appropriate to a Scourge of God. 

Finally, we have the catastrophic spectacle of Tamburlaine’s blas- 
phemy and death. In Isaiah’s description of the Scourge of God we found 
the prediction that the wicked Assyrian after having been used by God to 
punish wicked nations would proudly say of his conquests: 


By the strength of my hand I have done it, and by my wisdom; for I am prudent; 
and I have removed the bounds of the people, and have robbed their treasures, 
and I have put down the inhabitants like a valiant man; 


and that then God would Himself “‘punish the stout heart of the king 
of Assyria and the glory of his high looks.” This is the point which Tam- 
burlaine’s history reaches with the Triumphal Entry into Babylon. 
Drawn in his chariot by slave-kings, Tamburlaine likens himself ap- 
propriately to Belus, the son of Nimrod,”* to Ninus, legendary Assyrian 
conqueror,”’ and to Alexander.** These earliest of kings (the accent on 


% For this identification of Belus, see Bodenham, Belvedere (Spenser Society Reprint, 
1875), p. 62. The building of the tower of Babel was popularly assigned sometimes to Belus, 
sometimes to Nimrod, sometimes to Ninus. 

27 Nearly all writers of history, says Orosius, “definitely state that kingdoms and wars 
began with Ninus,” who “for fifty years . . . maintained a reign of bloodshed throughout 
Asia.” See Against the Pagans, ed. I. W. Raymond (New York, 1936), pp. 32, 42; cf. Alfred’s 
Orosius, EETS, txxrx, ed. Sweet, 1, 28. Spenser twice (Ruines of Time, 511; F. Q. 11,9.21) 
refers to Ninus as the builder of the tower of Babel. For comment on the wickedness of 
both Nimrod and Ninus, see also Bale’s God’s Promises, Act 111, 13-17. Note also the entry 
in the Stationers’ Register under date of 10 May 1595: “The Tragedie of Ninus and Semi- 
ramis, the first Monarchs of the World.” This tragedy is unfortunately not now extant. But 
Thomas Heywood says in An Apology for Actors (1612) that Ninus is presented on the 
stage as a warning against ambition. See Shaks. Soc. Rep. (1841), p. 53. 

%8 Cf. F.Q. 1.v.48, where together in one stanza Spenser lists Alexander, Nimrod, and 
Ninus as men whom Pride has caused to fall. Spenser attributes to Alexander the fault of 
boasting himself the son of Jove. (The blasphemous aspect of Alexander’s character is that 
stressed by Lydgate in his story of the “‘tirant” Alexander. See Fall of Princes, tv, 1107 ff., 
ed. Bergen, 11, 504 ff.) In the stanzas which immediately follow, Spenser lists Sylla, Marius, 
Caesar, Pompey, Semiramis, and others. This entire list of Pride’s victims should be com- 
pared with the list of companions-in-hell given by Caesar’s ghost in the anonymous Cae- 
sar’s Revenge (11.i.). The latter list includes, among others, Belus, Ninus, Cyrus, Alexander 
(“the conquering youth that sought to fetch his pedegree from Heauen”), Hercules, Sylla, 
Marius, and Pompey. It would seem that the careers of these heroes had for Renaissance 
humanists a type-significance as patterns of paganism; hence, of sin. Cf. Erasmus, Educa- 
tion of a Christian Prince, ed. L. K. Born (New York, 1936), p. 201, and Against War, ed. 
J. W. Mackail (Boston, 1907), p. 43. Alexander and Nimrod stood out especially, for Spen- 
ser lists them together (F.Q. 1v.1.22) as the two names engraved on the “riven walls” of 
Ate’s dwelling amid the ruins of war. Regarding Alexander, Seneca’s view also should be 
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primitivism may be significant) were, for Elizabethan readers, stock 
examples of pride, ambition, and impiety. 

The overthrow of Babylon has symbolic importance, because Babylon 
in Christian tradition is, as we know, the epitome of wickedness. The 
moment therefore is a significant one. Tamburlaine, calling himself God’s 
Scourge, has, like the Assyrian of Isaiah’s prophecy, punished the world’s 
wickedness symbolized by Babylon. His usefulness as Scourge may now 
be regarded as at an end. We may expect him, like the Assyrian, to boast 
himself against God. He fulfills our expectation. Even while his soldiers 
are still about the work of the destruction of Babylon, Tamburlaine calls 
out: 

Now Casane, wher’s the Turkish Alcaron 

And all the heapes of supersticious bookes, 

Found in the Temples of that Mahomet, 

Whom I haue thought a God? they shal be burnt. 
... In vaine I see men worship Mahomet. 

My sword hath sent millions of Turks to hell, 
Slew all his Priests, his kinsmen, and his friends, 
And yet I liue vntoucht by Mahomet. 


Then, as the books are burning,?® Tamburlaine reveals to us that he has 
reached the moral stand which Greene called “‘atheist,’’ and which is, to 
speak accurately and according to Calvin’s interpretation, the epitome 
of blasphemy. He dares God out of heaven in a manner obviously ana- 
logous to the daring words of certain Jews addressing Christ at Calvary. 
He repudiates God’s laws and openly questions the existence of God. His 
words are: 

Now Mahomet, if thou haue any power, 

Come down thy selfe and worke a myracle, 

Thou art not woorthy to be worshipped, 

That suffers flames of fire to burne the writ 

Wherein the sum of thy religion rests. 

Why send’st thou not a furious whyrlwind downe, 

To blow thy Alcaron vp to thy throne, 





noted (On Benefits, v11.ii.6). Covetousness, says Seneca, was the vice that consumed 
Alexander; the great conqueror was a madman, a destroyer of cities, self-tormented by his 
insatiable desire for conquest. 

29 Tamburlaine’s burning of the Koran is meant, no doubt, to have a significance analo- 
gous to that of a Christian burning his Bible. But perhaps the burning of books has also 
further symbolism. Greville sees in wars a pride which “will no more the yoke of heauen 
beare” and which shows itself in the burning of books: 

Here bookes are burnt, faire monuments of minde; 
Here ignorance doth on all Arts tyrannise; 
Vertue no other mould but courage findes. 
(“Treatie of Warres,” stanzas 9, 10, ed. Grosart, 11, 106). 
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Where men report, thou sitt’st by God himselfe, 
Or vengeance on the head of Tamburlain, 

That shakes his sword against thy maiesty, 

And spurns the Abstracts of thy foolish lawes. 
Wel souldiers, Mahomet remaines in hell, 

He cannot heare the voice of Tamburlain, 

Seeke out another Godhead to adore, 

The God that sits in heauen, if any God, 

For he is God alone, and none but he.*° 


Less than twenty lines later Tamburlaine cries: ‘But stay, I feele my 
selfe distempered sudainly.”’ He has got his answer, speedily. Eliza- 
bethans, certainly, would be expected to make judgment in terms of the 
prevailing moral philosophy, which La Primaudaye had stated when he 
remarked: “‘it is often said of the wicked in the Scripture, that GOD will 
return into their bosom the euill which they haue done.’’*' God is casting 
His Scourge into the fire—a fire in Tamburlaine’s own blood, kindled by 
the conqueror himself. 

If we wish further analogy for the scene, there is analogy of a general 
sort in the history of Julian the Apostate, made familiar to Renaissance 
readers in the popular The Fall of Princes.* Julian imagined that he had 


30 If the last three lines are somewhat puzzling, we should compare the scepticism of the 
mockers at Calvary, whose blasphemy showed itself not in a denial of the existence of God, 
but in a violent challenging of the truth of His providence. Though Mahomet is in Christian 
eyes a false God, nevertheless Tamburlaine’s blaspheming of Mahomet must be regarded 
as indication of general impiety; for Calvin says that if idolators lift themselves up against 
their own forged gods they thereby show themselves contemners of all divine power. (Com- 
mentary, p. 118.) Compare Raleigh’s view of Xerxes (History of the World, 11.6.4). Xerxes, 
a believer in Apollo, impiously sent his army to sack Apollo’s temple, and it is reported that 
as the barbarians approached to commit the sacrilege, two rocks from Parnassus fell upon 
them. Raleigh is disposed to regard this as an instance where the true God licensed the Devil 
to chastise Xerxes for impiety, even though that impiety was to the false god Apollo. 

31 As cited above, footnote 22. Compare the divinely-caused sudden attack of illness which 
comes upon Worldly Man at the height of his glory in W. Wager’s Inough Is as Good as a 
Feast (c. 1565). Or compare the words given to Lord Clyfford in The Mirror for Magis- 
trates: (ed. Haslewood, 11, 197.) 

But cruelty can neuer scape the scourge 

Of shame, of horror, or of sodayne death. 

. .. For sudden vengeaunce sodainly alightes 
On cruel deedes, to quite theyr cruell spights. 

® vit, 1464 ff. (ed. H. Bergen, EETS, E. S., cxxmt, 11, 864 ff.). See also Lydgate’s story 
of Agathocles, which is in spirit that of Tamburlaine. Of Agathocles, Lydgate says: (Ber- 
gen’s marginal summary 0, 551): ‘‘Although he was victorious, covetousness made him err, 
and, true to his low origin, he became a revengeful tyrant. He thought he had power to 
bind fast Fortune’s wheel, the nature of which is to be unstable; but pride, outrageous be- 
haviour and low birth caused him to fall.” 

This story became the subject for one of the earliest tragedies in English (entered 22 
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inherited the spirit of Alexander and should therefore win the whole 
world by conquest whenever he chose to begin. At the height of his con- 
quests, he began to curse Christ. “He cast out dartis mor bitter than is 
gall/Of blasphemie & infernal langage.’’ Thereat a heavenly knight 
pierced the tyrant’s heart with a sharp spear. Lydgate says that no rage 
can be compared to blasphemy, for blasphemy is contrary to all virtue 
“And tofor God most abhomynable.’”’ When Elizabethan theatre-goers 
viewed Tamburlaine’s attack of illness following upon his blasphemy, 
certainly they must have considered the stroke God’s.* 

We have come lately to realize principally through the studies of Miss 
Lily B. Campbell™* and of Mr. Willard Farnham® that the moralistic 
histories, which fill a large place in the body of Elizabethan literature, 
have also a large significance for our understanding of the mind of the 
age. It is plain that certain Renaissance thinkers, particularly those of 
the Reformed camp, who wished to argue for “religious” (i.e., moral and 
pious) life as against the “‘irreligion” of Papists and of Atheists, paid 
great attention to evidences or supposed evidences of a moral God at 
work in history. 

If the conclusions of this paper are valid, they suggest immediately to 
the student of Marlowe a larger problem. Was Marlowe, actually, the 
“atheist’”’ we commonly suppose him to be? If Tamburlaine really has the 
patterned dramatic design which I am contending that it has, can we 





July, 1568, to Henry Weeks: “A Trygecall Historye of AGATHOCLES’’). If now extant, the 
tragedy would probably shed light on our understanding of Tamburlaine. 

33 Marlowe has taken liberty with the histories in reconstructing the circumstances of 
Tamburlaine’s death. Most of the histories report that after many victories Tamburlaine 
retired to Samarcand and there died peacefully. In Marlowe’s story the conqueror is allowed 
to form glorious projects of what he shall do when he reaches Samarcand, but he is not al- 
lowed to arrive there. With proper symbolism, he dies suddenly in Babylon (similarly as 
his prototype, Alexander—according to Orosius, op. cit., p. 138—at the height of his con- 
quests returned to Bablyon to die suddenly of poisoning). And in place of the quiet, natural 
death which the histories report of Tamburlaine, Marlowe stages a death scene showing 
the conqueror involved in torments of soul and in vain raging against what he interprets as 
heaven’s intervening hand. Certain aspects of the episode undoubtedly are influenced by 
Seneca’s picture of the stricken Hercules. (See Mario Praz, “Machiavelli and the Eliza- 
bethans,” Proceedings of the British Academy, x1v (1928), 71.) Other aspects seem to be sug- 
gested by the three portents—a man with a spear, a comet, and the ghost of Bajazet— 
which are given of Tamburlaine’s death in Thevet’s account in the Cosmographie Univer- 
selle (1575). See Ethel Seaton, “Fresh Sources for Marlowe,” R.E.S., v (1929), 298-299. But 
Marlowe’s use of these literary bits is guided always, I believe, by his artistic purpose to 
make Tamburlaine’s career fulfill the dramatic design of a Scourge of God. 

4 See Shakes peare’s Tragic Heroes (Cambridge, 1930), chap. 1; also the excellent article 
“Theories of Revenge in Renaissance England,”’ M.P., xxviii (1931), 281-296. 

% See The Medieval Heritage of Elizabethan Tragedy (Berkeley, 1936); and also ““The Mir- 
ror for Magistrates and Elizabethan Tragedy,” JEGP, xxv (1926), 66-78. 
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still believe that Marlowe was “a rationalist intelligence blasting its de- 
structive way through all that was held in reverential awe by its con- 
temporaries and ruthlessly desecrating the Holy of Holies’’?* It is 
altogether possible that we are not justified in taking our notions of 
Marlowe from the libels of Kyd and Baines, but that we ought, instead, 
to be guided by what we can learn of Marlowe by studying the patterns 
of sin and tragedy exhibited in his plays. 
Roy W. BATTENHOUSE 
Vanderbilt University 


% F. S. Boas, Marlowe and His Circle, 2nd ed. (1931), p. 77. 
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XXI 


FRANCOIS HOTMAN AND MARLOWE’S THE 
MASSACRE AT PARIS 


ECAUSE of its feeble quality and bad text, relatively few students 

have cared to give much attention to Marlowe’s drama of con- 
temporary France, The Massacre at Paris. But it has never been a 
principle of criticism that the amount to be learned about an author is 
always in proportion to the literary excellence of the work under study. 
Investigation reveals that there is at least one definite source for this 
play not hitherto clearly recognized as such, and that, once this fact is 
established, observations upon Marlowe’s craftsmanship may be made, 
scarcely less interesting than those which proceed from similar studies of 


his greater plays. 
Ever since Bullen in the notes to his edition of The Massacre in 1884 
printed two passages from The Three Partes of Commentaries . . . of the 


Ciuill warres of Fraunce (1574), it has been suspected that there was some 
connection between this work and Marlowe’s play. Nothing further seems 
to have been done on the subject until 1931, when H. S. Bennett, al- 
though citing a large number of passages from The Three Partes of Com- 
mentaries, concluded that “‘No exact source from which Marlowe drew 
his material has ever been discovered.’' More recently, John Bakeless 
has stated his belief that Marlowe is definitely indebted to this work for 
much of the first part of the play, but has not set forth any evidence.? 
In my judgment, the material included in The Three Partes of Commen- 
taries is quite unmistakably Marlowe’s main source for the first six scenes 
of The Massacre and part of the eighth scene. 

First something must be said about The Three Partes of Commentaries 
itself. The material used by Marlowe constitutes Book x of this work. 
But Book x is a word-for-word reprint® of an account which had appeared 

1 See his edition of The Massacre at Paris (London: Methuen & Co. Ltd.), p. 176. 

2 “Christopher Marlowe and the Newsbooks,” Journalism Quarterly, x1v (March, 
1937), 18-22. In addition, since the present paper was written, F. S. Boas in his Christopher 
Marlowe (Oxford, Clarendon Press, 1940) has expressed the same conviction and has cited 
some of the relevant passages from The Three Partes of Commentaries, without, however, 
giving a full discussion. 

3 Upon inspection of a copy of the Commentaries it becomes evident that Book x is not by 
Jean de Serres, the author of Books 1-rx and x1-xm. The first ten books were printed in 
1574 with the title The Three Partes of Commentaries Containing the whole and perfect dis- 
course of the Ciuill warres of Fraunce . . . with an Addition of the cruell Murther of the Admiral 
Chastilion, and diuers other Nobles. ... Trans. Thomas Timme, London, 1574. Book x is 
this addition. It has a separate heading and separate pagination, but no indication of au- 
thor, translator, publisher, or date. Then follows, in ihe same binding, The Fourth parte of 
Comentaries of the Ciuill warres in Fraunce .. . Trans. Thomas Tymme, London, 1576. It 
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in the previous year (1573), A true and plaine report of the Furious out- 
rages of Fraunce... by “Ernest Varamund of Freseland’’—generally 
believed to be a pseudonym for Francois Hotman, renowned Huguenot 
lawyer and author of the Francogallia. That, in turn, was an English 
translation of the original Latin text, published also in 1573 under the 
title De Furoribus Gallicis.4 This narration was thus trebly available in 
England, and it seems unimportant to determine which one of its three 
forms reached Marlowe, although the close correspondence between the 
language of Marlowe’s play and that of the English translation in some 
scenes favors the hypothesis that he used one of the two English forms. 
As between the two English forms, since The Three Partes, Book x, is 
clearly set up from a copy of A érue and plaine report, the differences are 
inappreciable. For the sake of convenience, Marlowe’s source will here- 
after be referred to simply as Hotman, meaning A érue and plaine report, 
but the parallel reference in The Three Partes will also be added for those 
readers to whom the former work may not be accessible. 

If one may judge from the books which have survived to us from the 
England of 1572 to 1600, Hotman’s was probably the account of the St. 
Bartholomew massacre which was most popular with Englishmen. For 
one thing, it seems to have been the only really full length narrative 
widely current. Its nearest rival for detail and cogency was perhaps 
Le Reveille-Matin des Frangois by Nicholas Barnaud,® untranslated. 





has a separate title page, new pagination, etc. Notably, it contains a Translator’s Preface to 
the Reader which states “ . . . bycause we haue to our third part already a tenth Booke an- 
nexed contayning the summe of those things which are written in the first Booke of this 
fourth volume, I haue thought good not to translate the same in order as it lieth, but only 
to gleane out those principall matters which are different from the other:’’ In other words, 
Tymme will not translate in full Book x of Serres because its subject matter is covered by 
the other account already incorporated as Book x of The Three Partes. A comparison of 
Book x of The Three Partes with A true and plaine report (1573) reveals that they are iden- 
tical in text save for immaterial divergences in spelling and paragraphing. Pretty certainly, 
then, the English translation of Hotman (1573) was set up anew and appended as an Addi- 
tion to The Three Partes when it was printed at London in 1574. 

4 De Furoribus Gallicis, horrenda & indigna Amirallii Castillionei, Nobilium atq; illus- 
trium caede.... : Vera & simplex Narratio. Ernesto Varamundo Frisio Auctore. Bakeless, 
op. cit., although not mentioning A True and plaine report, was first to notice that the De 
Furoribus Gallicis, and Book x of The Three Partes of Commentaries contained the same 
material. His statements about dates and editions, however, need clarification. There seem 
to have been two impressions of the De Furoribus Gallicis, one purporting to be issued 
“Edinburgi . . . 1573,”’ the other “‘Londini, Ex officina Henrici Bynneman. 1573.” Since 
they are in every other respect identical, both were probably printed by Bynneman at 
London. The English translation of 1573 was ostensibly issued at ‘“‘Striveling, Scotland”; 
London is more credible. 

5 “Composé par Eusebe Philadelphe Cosmopolite, en forme de Dialogues A Edimbourg, 
1574,” declares the title page. 
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Other treatises to be had in England, like Henri Estienne’s Lyfe. . . of 
Katherine de Medicis® or Jean de Serres’ Lyfe of ... Iasper Colignie 
Shat‘lion,’ contained only brief or fragmentary versions of the events in 
question. Hotman’s popularity is attested, moreover, by the fact that 
he was largely depended upon by subsequent English writers. Anne 
Dowriche’s narrative poem, The French Historie,’ is a versification of 
Hotman, as appears by long quotations from him set in the margins; the 
St. Bartholomew portions of two later histories, The Mutable and wauer- 
ing estate of France .. .° and An Historical Collection of the . . . Tragicall 
Massacres of France... ,'° incorporate huge segments verbatim from 
Hotman. And as late as 1644 the Hotman text in its English translation 
was honored by being reprinted with the new title A Patterne of Popish 
Peace." Everything, therefore, indicates that he was a most likely source 
for an English dramatist writing of the troubles in France. 

In order that the assertion of Marlowe’s indebtedness to Hotman for 
the first six scenes, and part of the eighth scene, of The Massacre may 
now be proved, a full table of correspondences is offered, including those 
already noted by Bullen, Boas, and Bennett. The incidents are pre- 
sented in the order in which they are narrated by Hotman so that Mar- 
lowe’s changes in arrangement may be the more vividly discerned. Foot- 
notes show what suggestions might have reached Marlowe’s eye from 
other contemporary treatments. The intention will be to argue, except 
where the contrary is expressly stipulated, that such treatments are not 
as similar to Marlowe as is Hotman, or do not contribute anything not in 
Hotman, and consequently are not Marlowe’s sources. Not every cor- 
respondence to be cited between Hotman and Marlowe is extremely close 
but all are given for the sake of completeness. For examples of very great 
similarity, particular attention is invited to the death scenes of 
the Admiral and Masson de Rivers (called Seroune in the Marlowe 
text). 


® A Mervaylous discourse upon the lyfe, . . . of Katherine de Medicis, Queene mother, Hey- 
delberge [London?], 1575. 

7™Tr. A. Golding (London, 1576). This work is sometimes ascribed to Hotman, but to 
avoid confusion I shall accept Serres’ authorship for the purposes of this study. 

§ London, 1589. 

® Anonymous, printed by T. Creede (London, 1597). 

10 Anonymous, printed by T. Creede (London, 1598). 

11 London, L. N., for R. Whitaker. 

® Approximately half of the number of passages from Hotman which I quote have been 
printed complete in Bennett’s edition of The Massacre, the other half either not at all or in- 
completely. I shall not trouble the reader with acknowledgments of priority in individual 
instances but refer him to Bennett’s notes. 
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Recounting the events of the sum- 
mer of 1572 in France, Hotman writes, 

“Not long before this, loane Queene 
of Nauarre ... died in the Courte at 
Paris of a sodaine sicknesse... 
where, as the suspition was great that 
she died of poyson, and hir body was 
for that cause opened by the Phisi- 
tions, there were no tokens of poyson 
espied. But shortly after, by the de- 
tection of one A.P. it hath bene found 
that she was poysoned with a venomed 
smell of a pair of perfumed gloues, 
dressed by one Renat the Kings Apoth- 
icarie an Italian, ... which could not 
be espied by the phisitions which did 
not open the head nor loked into the 
brayne.”’ Hotman, p. xxxv; Comment. 
x, 9r,13 


In order to put an end to civil wars 
of religion in France, Charles IX pro- 
posed a marriage between his Catholic 
sister, Margaret, and Henry of Na- 
varre, the young Protestant leader. 

“‘Whiche mariage the kyng declared, 
that it should be the most streight 
bond of ciuill concorde, and the most 
assured testimonie of his good will to 
those of the Religion.” Hotman, xxvii; 
Comment, x, 7". 


The ceremony was performed on 
August 18, 1572: 


In scene II, Marlowe shows Guise 
bribing an Apothecary to kill the 
Queen of Navarre with poisoned 
gloves. Upon being presented with the 
gloves in scene III, Queen Joan dies: 

‘Methinks the gloves have a very 

strong perfume, 

The scent whereof doth make my 

head to ache.” 

“O, no, sweet Margaret! the fatal 


poison 

Works within my head; my brainpan 
breaks ; 

My heart doth faint; I die!” [Dies 


(5-6; 19-21). 


Marlowe’s play opens with an ad- 
dress by King Charles immediately 
after the ceremony of marriage: 

Prince of Navarre, my honorable 

brother, 

Prince Condé, and my good Lord 

Admiral, 

I wish this union and religious 

league, 

Knit in these hands, thus join’d in 

nuptial rites, 

May not dissolve till death dissolve 

our lives; (1-5). 


And now, my lords, the marriage- 
rites perform’d, 


18 Other contemporary accounts are not so close as Hotman. Thus Estienne’s Lyfe . . . of 
Katherine de Medicis, p. 99, says that Catherine procured the murder: “ . . . shee had re- 
course unto her hyred and usuall poysoner Maister Rene, who by selling his perfumes and 
perfumed doblets unto the said queene, found meanes so to infect her, that sone after she 
dyed, ...” The effect of the poison on the brain is not alluded to. Le Reveille-Matin des 
Francois, Dialogue 1, 35: “La royne de Nauarre .. . mourut . . . d’un boucon qui luy fut 


donné a un festin, od le duc d’Aniou estoit. . . 


.”” Dowriche’s The French Historie, although 


a versification of Hotman’s account, does not mention that the poisoning was committed by 
an apothecary (p. 21"). Some contemporary narratives, more correct historically, do not at- 


tribute the death to poison at all. 
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‘“‘When the day came, the marriage 
was with royall pompe solemnized be- 
fore the greate Churche of Paris, ... 
and so the matrimonie celebrate with 
greate ioy of the king and all good men, 
the bride was with greate trayne and 
pompe led into the Church to heare 
Masse, and in the meane time the 
bridegrome who misliked these cere- 
monies, together with Henry Prince of 
Conde, sonne of Lewes, and the Ad- 
mirall, and other noble men of the same 
Religion, walked withoute the Church 
dore, wayting for the Brides re- 
tourne.” Hotman, xxxvi; Comment. x, 


We think it good to go and con- 


summate 

The rest, with hearing of a holy 
mass: 

Sister, I think yourself will bear us 
company. 


Mar. I will, my good lord. 
Char. The rest that will not go, my 
lords, may stay: 


[Exeunt all except the King of Navarre, 
Condé, and the Admiral.] (18-26). 

A conversation then ensues between 
the three, in the course of which the 
Admiral remarks: 





> My lord, but did you mark the Car- 
“|. . all good men iudged the same dinal, 

[marriage] a most assured pledge and The Guise’s brother, and the Duke 

stablishmente of ciuill concord, where- Dumaine, 

as... the Guisians and other enimies How they did storm at these your 

of common quietnesse greatly abhorred nuptial rites,. . . (48-50). 

the same marriage.” Hotman, xxxvi; 

Comment. x, 9". 


Scene II. 
[As they are going out, the Soldier 
dischargeth his musket at the Lord 


On Friday, August 22, ‘“Aboute 
noone, when he [the Admiral] was in 
returning home from the coisell, with 


a great companie of noblemen and Admiral]. 
gentlemen, beholde, a Harquebuzier Condé. What, are you hurt, my Lord 
oute of a windowe of a house neere High Admiral? 


adioyning, shotte the Admirall with Adm. Ay, my good lord, shot 
two bullets of leade through both the through the arm. 
armes. Whé the Admirall felt himselfe Nav. We are betray’d! Come, my 


wounded, nothing at all amazed, but lords, 


4 A description of the royal wedding which is near to Marlowe’s is that from J. Serres’ 
The Lyfe of . . . lasper Colignie Shatilion, sig. F8, quoted by Bennett (p. 182); “It was this 
day past fower of the clocke in the afternoone, ere the mariage masse was celebrated. While 
that was a singing, the King of Nauarre walked up and downe with certein noblemen of our 
Religion which followed him, in a certein yard with owt the Churche.”’ Hotman, however, 
specifies the same companions for Navarre that Marlowe does, and, moreover, details the 
bride’s entrance into the Cathedral, as does Marlowe. I may anticipate somewhat by say- 
ing here that although Marlowe may have used Serres’ Colignie as a minor supplementary 
source for a few items not present in Hotman, the indebtedness cannot be great. The 
Colignie, restricting itself to the affairs in which the Admiral took part, adds little about 
them (pertinent to Marlowe) that is not in Hotman, omits much that is there, and does not 
touch upon the larger portion of the massacre. 
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with the same countenance that he 
was accustomed, he said, through 
yonder windowe it was done: go see 
who are in the house. What manner of 
trecherie is this?”? Hotman, xl; Com- 
ment. x, 10°", 

On the same day “at the sute of the 
king of Nauarre, and the Prince of 
Conde and other, the King by and by 
gaue commission for enquirie to be 
made of the matter...” Hotman, 
xlii; Comment. x, 10v.15 


“While these things were doyng, and 
the Admirals wound in dressing, 
Theligny went by his commaunde- 
ment to the King, and most humbly 
besought him in the name of his father 
in lawe, that his maiestie woulde vout- 
safe to come unto him—The King 
courteously aunswered that he would 
willingly go to him, and within a little 
while after he set forwarde. The 
Queene mother went with him, and 
the Duke of Aniow... ” 

“When the King had louingly sa- 
luted the Admirall . . . and had gently 
asked him some questions cécerning 
his hurt and the state of his health, .. . 
the king beyng much moued (as it 
seemed) sayd, . . . by the death of God 


And let us go tell the king of this. 
Adm. These are 
The cursed Guisians that do seek our 
death. 
O, fatal was this marriage to us all. 
(32-37). 


Scene tv. [Enter the Admiral’s Serving- 
Man.] 
Char. How now, fellow! what news? 
Serv.-M. And it please your grace, 
the Lord High Admiral, 
Riding the streets, was traitorously 
shot; 
And most humbly entreats your 
majesty 
To visit him, sick in his bed. 
Char. Messenger, tell him I will see 
him straight. 
[Exit Serv.-M. 
[The Admiral discovered in bed] 
Char. How fares it with my Lord 
High Admiral? 
Hath he been hurt with villains in 














% Serres’ Colignie, F8¥ has it that as the Admiral “passed by the house of Villemure a 
canon, scholemaister too the yoong Duke of Gwyse, he was striken with a hargabus shot owt 
of a Lattiswindowe, and wounded in three places. For the forefinger of his ryght hand was 
broken in peeces, and hys left arme shot throwgh with two pellets of brasse:”’. G3: “In the 
meane season the King of Nauarre and the Prince of Condey complayned to the King of the 
heynowsenesse of the fact.” There seems to be little to choose between Hotman and the 
Colignie here. It is unnecessary, however, to call in the Colignie, seeing that Hotman supplies 
everything needed. Le Revetlle-M atin, 1, 48, is very much like both of them. 

As regards Guise’s hiring of the assassin (Marlowe, scene 11) Hotman says nothing express- 
ly, but cumulates several pieces of evidence which point directly to his guilt (xlii-xliii). 
That also is the implication of the Colignie passages just cited. A Legendarie . . . of Charles 
Cardinal of Lorraine by L. La Planche, Geneva (?), 1577, Preface, A2’, and An Advertise- 
ment from a French Gentleman, London, 1585, p. 7, lay on the house of Guise the general 
onus for the St. Bartholomew shambles, without specifying the attempt to shoot the Ad- 
miral. The Lyfe of Katherine de Medicis, p. 115, places the blame for the shooting on Cath- 
erine. 
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(saith he) I sweare I will so seuerely 
reuenge both the hurte and the dis- 
honor that it shall neuer be forgot- 
ten...” The Admiral said “it was no 
doubt ...that this good turne was 
done him by the Duke of Guise... 
The king aunswered that he would . . . 
reuenge that iniurie with no less 
seueritie than if it had bene done to 
himselfe.’’ Hotman, xliii-xlv; Comment. 
2, 11r&v 16 


Apparently during the same inter- 
view, the Admiral and his friends asked 
that they be protected by the King’s 
guard. 

“The king answered that . . . he was 
fully determined to prouide aswell for 
the Admirals safetie as for his oune, . . 

“Therewith the Duke of Aniow.. . 
commaunded Cossin captaine of the 
kings guarde, to place a certaine band 
of souldiers to ward before the Admir- 
als gate.” Hotman, xlvii; Comment. x, 
12°17 


the street? 

I vow and swear, as I am King of 
France, 

To find and to repay the man with 
death, 

With death delay’d and torments 
never us’d, 

That durst presume, for hope of any 
gain, 

To hurt the nobleman their sover- 
eign loves. 

Adm. Ah, my good lord, these are 
the Guisians, 

That seek to massacre our guiltless 
lives! (40-59). 


Char. Assure yourself, my good Lord 
Admiral, 

I deeply sorrow for your treacherous 
wrong; 

And that I am not more secure my- 
self 

Than I am careful you should be 
preserv’d.— 

Cossin, take twenty of our strongest 
guard, 

And, under your direction, see they 
keep 

All treacherous violence from our 


noble friend; (60-66). 


On the next day, Saturday, “After Scene rv. [Enter King Charles, Cather- 

6 In Colignie, G3", the Admiral does not send a messenger to ask the king’s visit but ex- 
presses that desire to two gentlemen who come to see him. Then “Abowt twoo of the clocke 
in the afternoone, the King being certified of the Admiralls desyre, went untoo him, ac- 
companyed with the Queene Moother, the Kings twoo brothers ...”’ Before this visit, 
says the Colignie, G3, the king had told Navarre and Condé, “I sweare by God . . . that I 
will reuenge this fact so seuerely, as it may bee an example to all that come after.”’ In both 
respects, Hotman is the more pertinent. The Colignie records also that while the King was 
at his bedside the Admiral expressed his opinion that the Guises were guilty. 

17 The Colignie version (G7) is that after the King has returned to the Louvre, a messen- 
ger is sent from the Admiral to request a guard and that the Kingdispatched to him ‘‘Moun- 
syre Cossins . . . accompanied with 50 hargabutters .. .” Le Reveille-Matin, 1, 52, without 
mentioning Cossin, says merely that about 100 soldiers were placed in front of the Ad- 
miral’s lodging by command of Charles. Marlowe would scarcely have taken the trouble to 
change Colignie’s 50 or Le Reveille-M atin’s 100 to “twenty” if he had been using those books 
as his source at this point. 
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with the same countenance that he 
was accustomed, he said, through 
yonder windowe it was done: go see 
who are in the house. What manner of 
trecherie is this?” Hotman, xl; Com- 
ment. x, 10°, 

On the same day “at the sute of the 
king of Nauarre, and the Prince of 
Conde and other, the King by and by 
gaue commission for enquirie to be 
made of the matter...’ Hotman, 
xlii; Comment. x, 10v.'5 


“While these things were doyng, and 
the Admirals wound in dressing, 
Theligny went by his commaunde- 
ment to the King, and most humbly 
besought him in the name of his father 
in lawe, that his maiestie woulde vout- 
safe to come unto him.—The King 
courteously aunswered that he would 
willingly go to him, and within a little 
while after he set forwarde. The 
Queene mother went with him, and 
the Duke of Aniow... ” 

“When the King had louingly sa- 
luted the Admirall . . . and had gently 
asked him some questions cécerning 
his hurt and the state of his health, . . . 
the king beyng much moued (as it 
seemed) sayd, . . . by the death of God 


And let us go tell the king of this. 
Adm. These are 
The cursed Guisians that do seek our 
death. 
O, fatal was this marriage to us all. 
(32-37). 


Scene rv. [Enter the Admiral’s Serving- 
Man.] 
Char. How now, fellow! what news? 
Serv.-M. And it please your grace, 
the Lord High Admiral, 
Riding the streets, was traitorously 
shot; 
And most humbly entreats your 
majesty 
To visit him, sick in his bed. 
Char. Messenger, tell him I will see 
him straight. 
[Exit Serv.-M. 
[The Admiral discovered in bed] 
Char. How fares it with my Lord 
High Admiral? 
Hath he been hurt with villains in 











15 Serres’ Colignie, F8¥ has it that as the Admiral “passed by the house of Villemure a 
canon, scholemaister too the yoong Duke of Gwyse, he was striken with a hargabus shot owt 
of a Lattiswindowe, and wounded in three places. For the forefinger of his ryght hand was 
broken in peeces, and hys left arme shot throwgh with two pellets of brasse:’’. G3: “In the 
meane season the King of Nauarre and the Prince of Condey complayned to the King of the 
heynowsenesse of the fact.” There seems to be little to choose between Hotman and the 
Colignie here. It is unnecessary, however, to call in the Colignie, seeing that Hotman supplies 
everything needed. Le Reveille-M atin, 1, 48, is very much like both of them. 

As regards Guise’s hiring of the assassin (Marlowe, scene 11) Hotman says nothing express- 
ly, but cumulates several pieces of evidence which point directly to his guilt (xlii-xliii). 
That also is the implication of the Colignie passages just cited. A Legendarie . . . of Charles 
Cardinal of Lorraine by L. La Planche, Geneva (?), 1577, Preface, A2¥, and An Advertise- 
ment from a French Gentleman, London, 1585, p. 7, lay on the house of Guise the general 
onus for the St. Bartholomew shambles, without specifying the attempt to shoot the Ad- 
miral. The Lyfe of Katherine de Medicis, p. 115, places the blame for the shooting on Cath- 
erine. 
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(saith he) I sweare I will so seuerely 
reuenge both the hurte and the dis- 
honor that it shall neuer be forgot- 
ten...” The Admiral said “‘it was no 
doubt ...that this good turne was 
done him by the Duke of Guise... 
The king aunswered that he would... 
reuenge that iniurie with no less 
seueritie than if it had bene done to 
himselfe.”” Hotman, xliii-xlv; Comment. 
x, 117&v 16 


Apparently during the same inter- 
view, the Admiral and his friends asked 
that they be protected by the King’s 
guard. 

“The king answered that . . . he was 
fully determined to prouide aswell for 
the Admirals safetie as for his oune, . . 

“Therewith the Duke of Aniow... 
commaunded Cossin captaine of the 
kings guarde, to place a certaine band 
of souldiers to ward before the Admir- 
als gate.”” Hotman, xlvii; Comment. x, 
12",.17 
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the street? 

I vow and swear, as I am King of 
France, 

To find and to repay the man with 
death, 

With death delay’d and torments 
never us’d, 

That durst presume, for hope of any 
gain, 

To hurt the nobleman their sover- 
eign loves. 

Adm. Ah, my good lord, these are 
the Guisians, 

That seek to massacre our guiltless 
lives! (40-59). 


Char. Assure yourself, my good Lord 
Admiral, 

I deeply sorrow for your treacherous 
wrong; 

And that I am not more secure my- 
self 

Than I am careful you should be 
preserv’d.— 

Cossin, take twenty of our strongest 
guard, 

And, under your direction, see they 
keep 

All treacherous violence from our 


noble friend; (60-66). 


On the next day, Saturday, “After Scene 1v. [Enter King Charles, Cather- 

6 In Colignie, G3", the Admiral does not send a messenger to ask the king’s visit but ex- 
presses that desire to two gentlemen who come to see him. Then “‘Abowt twoo of the clocke 
in the afternoone, the King being certified of the Admiralls desyre, went untoo him, ac- 
companyed with the Queene Moother, the Kings twoo brothers ...” Before this visit, 
says the Colignie, G3", the king had told Navarre and Condé, “I sweare by God . . . that I 
will reuenge this fact so seuerely, as it may bee an example to all that come after.” In both 
respects, Hotman is the more pertinent. The Colignie records also that while the King was 
at his bedside the Admiral expressed his opinion that the Guises were guilty. 

17 The Colignie version (G7*) is that after the King has returned to the Louvre, a messen- 
ger is sent from the Admiral to request a guard and that the Kingdispatched to him “‘Moun- 
syre Cossins . . . accompanied with 50 hargabutters .. .” Le Reveille-Matin, 1, 52, without 
mentioning Cossin, says merely that about 100 soldiers were placed in front of the Ad- 
miral’s lodging by command of Charles. Marlowe would scarcely have taken the trouble to 
change Colignie’s 50 or Le Reveille-Matin’s 100 to “twenty” if he had been using those books 
as his source at this point. 
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noone the Queene mother lead out the 
King, the Duke of Aniow, Gonzague, 
Tauaignes, the Countie de Rhetz called 
Gondin, into hir gardens called Teg- 
liers ... There she shewed them, how 
those whom they had long bene in 
waite for, were now sure in hold,... 
so as they were so snared that they 
coulde no way escape,...On the 
other side (saith she) if the King do not 
take the aduantage of the fitnesse of 
this time, it is no doubte but that if 
the Admirall recouer his health, al 
Fraunce will shortly be on fire with the 
fourth ciuill warre.”’ Hotman, xlix; 
Comment. x, 12¥ & 13*.'8 


According to Hotman, when the 
Admiral is about to be slain he still 
refuses to believe that he is to die. The 
general purport of his words seems to 
have been transferred by Marlowe to 
Charles in the council scene. “He re- 
peated also the othe for keeping of the 
peace, so ofte openly sworne by the 
King and his brethren and their 
mother, and entred in publike rec- 
ordes,... finally the iugement of 
forain nations and of posteritie, shame 
and the honor & constancie of a Prince, 
publique faith,...” Hotman, liii; 
Comment. x, 13%. 


“So that counsell brake up, with ap- 
poyntment that the matter should be 
put in executid the nexte night early 
afore day, and that the ordering and 


ine the Queen Mother, Guise, Anjou, 
and Dumaine.]} 
Cath. My noble son, and princely 
Duke of Guise, 
Now have we got the fatal, strag- 
gling deer 
Within the compass of a deadly toil, 
And, as we late decreed, we may per- 
form. (1-4). 
Guise. Methinks my Lord Anjou 
hath well advis’d 
Your highness to consider of the 
thing, 
And rather choose to seek your 
country’s good 
Than pity or relieve these upstart 
heretics. (17-20). 


Char. Madam, it will be noted 
through the world 

An action bloody and tyrannical; 

Chiefly, since under safety of our 


word 
They justly challenge their protec- 
tion: (5-8). 
Scene Iv. 


Cath. Then tell me, Guise, 
What order will you set down for the 
Massacre? (26-7). 


18 The view of Le Reveille-Matin, 1, 106, is that there was no assembled council and that 
Anjou and Catherine together persuaded Charles to consent to the massacre: “Le samedi 
au soir, deuant le Dimanche du massacre, ils vindrét tous deux trouuer le Roy: Ils luy 
remonstrent, ils le prient qu’il haste l’execution de leur entreprise: ils scauoyent bien que 
si ceste occasion se perdoit, qu’ils ne la recouureroyent iamais telle...”’ The Lyfe of 
Katherine de Medicis, p. 133, avers that the Queen Mother and her foreign favorites, 
Gonzague and Rhets, concocted the entire scheme. An Historical] Collection (1598), p. 251, 


adopts substantially this latter report. 
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doing of all shoulde be committed to 
the Duke of Guise.’”” Hotman, 1; Com- 
ment. X, 13*.!° 


Guise then deputes one Carron to 
issue to certain Paris officials directions 
for the massacre: “ ... and the token 
to set upon them, should be giuen, not 
with a trumpet, but with tocksein or 
ringing of the great bell of the pal- 
lace, ...: and the marke for them to 
be knowne from the other, should be a 
white linnen cloth hanged aboute their 
left arme, and a white crosse pinned 
upon their cappes. In the meane time 
the Duke of Guise made priuie ther- 
unto the Captaines of the Kings 
guarde, bothe Gascoignes, Frenchmé, 
and Switzers, and bad them be rea‘ie 
to goe to it with good courage. Shortly 
after, the Duke of Guise and the bas- 
tard sonne of king Henrie... with a 
great band of armed men following thé, 
went to the Admirals house, which 
Cossin kept besieged with harque- 
buziers placed in order on both sides 
of the streate.”” Hotman lii; Comment. 
x, 13.20 


Guise. Thus Madam. They 

That shall be actors in this massacre 

Shall wear white crosses on their 
burgonets, 

And tie white linen scarfs about 
their arms; 

He that what wants these, and is 
suspect of heresy, 

Shall die, be he king or emperor. 
Then I'll have 

A peal of ordinance shot off from the 
tower, at which 

They all shall issue out, and set the 


streets 

And then, 

The watchword being given, a bell 
shall ring, 

Which when they hear, they shall 
begin to kill, ... (28-38) 


Scene v. Guise encourages leaders and 

soldiers before the massacre, and dis- 

patches Gonzago to kill the Admiral. 
Anjou.—Switzers, keep you the 


streets; 
And at each corner shall the king’s 
guard stand. (17-18). 


Guise, Anjou, Dumaine and Retes are 
present in the courtyard of the Ad- 


19 Guise’s being put in charge of executing the plans for the massacre is recorded by 
several histories written soon after Marlowe’s death. See Serres’ A General Inventorie of 
the Historie of France (Tr. E. Grimeston and published in London, 1607, but written 
shortly after 1598), p. 646; The Historie of the Civill Warres of France by H. C. Davila, tr. 
from Italian by W. Aylesbury, London, 1647, p. 371. 

2° The Colignie has nothing about these arrangements. Le Reveille-Matin, 1, 56, also is 
silent but thus narrates the beginning of the slaughter: At two o’clock on Sunday morning, 
August 24, “on donna le signe du temple de sainct Germain |’Auxerrois, 4 son de cloche:” 
Guise comes to the Admiral’s lodging “A cheual, accompagné d’une grande troupe de ses 
partizis:”. A General Inventorie, p. 647, gives a very similar description. Davila, p. 373, 
says that the tolling of the bell of the palace clock was the signal for the general holocaust. 
Marlowe’s “peal of ordinance shot off from the tower” is not mentioned by any of the ac- 
counts, early or late, and is palpably a stage device; loud noises off-stage are very stirring 
to some types of spectators. 
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The noise of the assassins within the 
house is heard by Guise, waiting in the 
courtyard below. ‘‘When the Duke of 
Guise, which stayed in the court with 
the other noble men, heard this, he 
cried out alowde, hast thou done 
Benuese? he aunswered, I haue done. 
Then said the Duke of Guise, ... 
throwe him doune at the windowe. 
Then Benuese with the helpe of his fel- 
lowes toke up the Admirals body and 
threw it doune through the windowe. 
Whé by reason of the wounde in his 
head, and hys face couered with bloud, 
they could not well discerne him, the 
Duke of Guise kneeled doune on the 
ground and wiped him with a napkin 
and said, now I know hin, it is he. And 
therewithal going out at the gate with 


miral’s house while the Admiral is 
being murdered by Gonzago within. 


[The Admiral discovered in bed; Gon- 
zago and other in the house.] Gonzago 
stabs the Admiral.”* 
Guise. Gonzago, what, is he dead? 
Gon. Ay, my lord. 
Guise. Then throw him down. 
[The body of the Admiral is 
thrown down.]”* 
Anj. Now, cousin, view him well: 
It may be ’tis some other, and he 
escap’d. 
Guise. Cousin, ’tis he; I know him by 
his look; 
Ah, base Chatillon and degenerate, 
Chief standard-bearer of the Luther- 
ans, 
Thus, in despite of thy religion, 
The Duke of Guise stamps on thy 





the rest of the Lords, he cryed out to lifeless bulk! (31-42). 


21 Marlowe is not following any known version in making Gonzago the actual slayer of 
the Admiral. The Colignie, sig.™*, declares that he was killed by Beheme, Cossins, Attignie. 
Hotman, lv (Comment. x, 14) says Benvese, Cossin, Attin and Hanfort. Le Reveille-Matin, 
1, 56: “Besme, . . . Caussens, Sarlaboux & plusieurs autres.” 

2 The throwing of the body from the window into the courtyard where it is viewed by 
Guise is a well authenticated historical fact, spoken of by many contemporary accounts but 
nowhere with language and incident so strikingly similar to Marlowe as in Hotman. Le 
Reveille-M atin, 1, 57, goes no farther than to say that “Le corps mort de l’Amiral fut ietté 
par Sarlaboux par les fenestres de sa chambre, en la cour de son logis, par le commande- 
ment du duc de Guyse, & du duc d’Aumale (qui y estoit aussi accouru) & le voulurent voir 
mort deuant que partir de 1a.” Anne Dowriche’s French Historie (1589), pp. 26-27, being 
based on Hotman, contains the same events but in words more unlike Marlowe’s. See also 
An Excellent Discourse upon the now present estate of France, Tr. E. A., London, 1592, 
sig. 5’. 

For Guise’s stamping on the corpse, however, I have been unable to find warrant in any 
work published before Marlowe’s death except the Colignie sig. h2¥ (quoted by Bennett, 
p. 199): “The Admiralls bodie being throwne downe out of a windowe, was trampled under 
foote by the yong Duke of Gwyse, ...”. The Colignie, therefore, may well be Marlowe’s 
source for this particular. But it does not speak of the doubt of the identity of the body or 
other particulars common to Marlowe and Hotman. Its account is short and its expression 
distant from Marlowe’s save in the mention of Montfaucon, to be dealt with in the next 
footnote. 

Books published after Marlowe’s death which relate both Guise’s wiping off the blood 
and his treading on the body are A Historicall Collection of ... Tragicall Massacres of 
France . . . (1598), p. 255, and A General Inventorie (London, 1607) p. 647. 
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the multitude in armoure, saying: my 
companions we haue had a good lucky 
beginning: nowe let us go forward to 
the rest, . .. And then he commaunded 
the token to be giuen by ringing tock- 
sein with the great bell of the pallace, 
and alarme to be raysed... Then a 
certain Italian of Gézagues band, cut 
off the Admirals head, and sent it pre- 
serued with spices to Rome to the Pope 
and the Cardinall of Loraine. Other 
cut off his hands, and other his secret 
partes. Then the common labourers 
and rascals three dayes  togither 
dragged the dead body thus mangled 
and betrayed with bloud and filth, 
through the streetes, and afterwarde 
drew it out of the toune to the common 
gallowes, and hanged it up with a rope 
by the feete.”” Hotman Ivi-lvii; Com- 
ment. X, 14¥.28 


Early on Sunday morning, ‘While 
these things were thus a doing in the 
toune, the king of Nauarre and the 
prince of Conde, whome the King had 
lodged in hys oune castle of the 
Louure, were by the kings com- 
maundement sent for and conueyed 
unto him. But their company, their 
seruitours of their chamber, their 
friends reteining to them, their schole- 
maisters, and those that had the bring- 
ing up of them, crying out alowde to 
the King’s fidelitie for succoure, were 
thrust out of the chambers, and by the 


Guise. Mountsorrell, go shoot the 
ordinance off, 

That they, which have already set 
the street, 

May know their watchword; then 
toll the bell, 

And so let’s forward to the massacre. 

(54-7). 

Anj. Away with him! cut off his head 
and hands, 

And send them for a present to the 


Pope; 

And when this just revenge is 
finished, 

Unto Mount Faucon will we drag 
his corse; 

And he, that living hated so the 
Cross, 

Shall, being dead, be hang’d thereon 
in chains. (43-8). 

Scene VI. 

Guise. Murder the Huguenots! take 
those pedants hence! 

Nav. Thou traitor, Guise, lay off thy 
bloody hands! 

Con. Come, let us go and tell the 
king. 


[Exit with King of Navarre.] 
Guise. Come, sirs, 
I'll whip you to death with my 
poiniard’s point. 
[Stabs the Schoolmasters, who die] 
(77-80). 


% The Lyfe of Katherine de Medicis (1575), p. 102, only approximates Hotman in the 
matter of the Admiral’s head: “The Admiral’s body, after that the head being cut off was 
presented to the queene, did they trayne to Mountfacon gallowes . . . ”’ The Colignie, h 2, 
omits this point but includes Montfaucon, stating that the body was “tumbled in the myre 
in the open streete . . . and a three dayes after caried out of the Citie by the furious multi- 
tude, and hanged up by the feete uppon the gallowes of Mountfalcon.” It will be noticed 
that Hotman does not name the gallows. Montfaucon is quite frequently referred to in 
other contemporary histories, e.g. Le Reveille-Matin, 1, 71. A Historical Collection (1598), 
p. 256, repeats Hotman’s text almost verbatim but adds the name of Montfaucon. It fol- 
lows that although Marlowe’s borrowing of the name Mountfaucon from the Colignie 
seems likely, no definite decision can be reached on the point. 
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kings guard of Switzers hewed in 


pieces ... ” Hotman, lix; Comment. x, 
15*.% 
“... the Duke of Guise...Gon- Scene v. 
zague, Tauaignes, and the other great Guise. Tuez, tuez, tuez!"5 
Lords, did with reward of the spoile Let none escape! Murder the Hugue- 
and bootie encourage the multitude to nots! 


the slaughter, and cried out aloud Anjou. Kill them! kill them! 
that this was the kings will.” “So all Guise. Loreine, Loreine! fellow Lor- 


the rest of the day from morning to eine!—Sirrah, 

euening, the rascall multitude... Are you a preacher of these heresies? 
ranne with their bloudy swords raging Lor. I am a preacher of the word of 
through all the toune: they spared God; 

not the aged, nor women, nor the very And thou a traitor to thy soul and 
babes:” Hotman, lviii & lix; Comment. him. (63-68). 
x, 15°. [Guise stabs Loreine, who dies. ] 


“‘Leranne beeing thrust through with 
a sword, escaped and ran into the 
Queen of Nauarres chamber, and was 
by hir kept and preserued from the 
violence of those that pursued him.” 
Hotman, lxi; Comment. x, 15v.% 


The killing in the Paris streets con- Scene vi. 


tinued all through Sunday and Mon- Guise. And now, sirs, for this night 
day. “This butcherly slaughter of let our fury stay. 

Paris thus perfourmed.. . immedi- Yet will we not that the massacre 
atly messengers were sent in post into shall end: 


* The murder of the schoolmasters of Navarre and Condé is not told of in any other nar- 
rative current in England before Marlowe’s death, as far as I can ascertain. Typically, Le 
Reveille-Matin, 1, 57, merely states that ten or twelve companions of Navarre were taken 
out of his chambers, disarmed, and slaughtered in the king’s presence. According to Hotman 
and most other historians Navarre and Condé themselves were haled before Charles, and 
forced under threat of death to abjure Protestantism. 

% This exclamation ‘“Tuez, tuez!” is not in Hotman, and since it is in other writers Mar- 
lowe probably picked it up somewhere else. See Le Reveille-Matin, 1, 61, stating that “les 
ducs d’Aumale, de Guyse, & de Neuers, . . . alloyent par les rues disans, Tuez tout, le Roy 
le cOmande” and describing (p. 62) ‘‘deux cens soldats armez de la garde du Roy, crians, 
Tue, tue:’’ A. Dowriche’s French Historie (1589), 30°, has the verses: 

“This while the Duke of Guise these words repeated still, 
With crying voice, Kill, kill the knaues, this is the princes wil.” 

26 T have not found any allusion to Leranne in other works of the period. Marlowe’s 
alteration of escape to death is easily explained as a stage concession to the spirit of St. 
Bartholomew. It is not so easy, however, to say why Marlowe makes Leranne a preacher 
unless there is confusion with the episode of Seroune, immediately following, whom Hotman 
calls a pastor and Marlowe does not, or unless he designs to increase the sympathy and 
horror of the audience. 
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all partes of the Realme, with ofte 
shifting their horrses for hast, to com- 
mand all other Cities in the Kings 
name to follow the example of Paris; 
and to cause to be killed as many as 
they had among them of the refourmed 
Religion.” Hotman, Ixiiii; Comment. x, 
16”. 


Among the towns in which such 
slaughters occurred, Hotman mentions 
Orleans, Rouen, and Dieppe. Hotman, 
ixxv & lxxxv; Comment. x, 19¥ & 22¥. 


Hotman’s only reference to the 
death of Ramus is completely lacking 
in detail: ...“‘why were so many 
women greate with childe.. . before 
their deliuery throwen into the riuer? 
why were... many singularly learned 
professors and teachers of good artes, 
and among the reste Petrus Ramus 
that renoumed man throughout the 
world . . . executed without hear- 
ing... ?”? Hotman, lxxiiii; Comment. 
x, 19°27 


Having been dragged about the 
streets for three days, “... the Ad- 
miral’s body being hanged up by the 
heeles uppon the common gallowes of 
Paris . . . the Parisians went thither by 
heapes to see it. And the Queene 
mother to feede hir eyes with that 
spectacle, had a mind also to go 
thither, and she caried with hir the 
king and both hir other sonnes. But 
the nexte night following, the body was 
conueyed away, and (as it is thoughte) 


Gonzago, post you to Orleans, 
Retes to Dieppe, Mountsorrell unto 


Rouen, 
And spare not one that you suspect 
of heresy. (82-86). 


Scene vi dramatizes the death of 
Ramus. It is perhaps worth noting in 
connection with Hotman’s account of 
drownings in the Seine, that Marlowe 
makes Ramus exclaim, 
What fearful cries comes from the 
river Seine, 
That frights poor Ramus sitting at 
his book! (1-2). 


Scene vi. Two men hang the Ad- 
miral’s body “here upon this tree.” 
[Enter Guise, Catherine the Queen- 
Mother, the Cardinal of Lorraine, and 
Attendants.] 
Cath. Believe me, Guise, he becomes 
the place so well 
As I could long ere this have wish’d 
him there. 
But come, 
Let’s walk aside; the airs not very 
sweet. 


37 Le Reveille-Matin, 1, 60, is equally summary in its treatment of the death of Ramus: 
“Le president de la Place . . . fut & coups de hallebarde mené iusques a la Seine, tué & 
ietté dans l’eau: autant en fut fait 4 Pierre Ramus, lecteur publique du Roy.” It seems fairly 
certain that Marlowe had some additional source for the Ramus matter, perhaps the biog- 
raphies by Banosius and Freigius cited by Bullen, or possibly Tocsain contre les Massa- 
creurs (1579) cited by Bakeless, Christopher Marlowe (N.Y.: Wm. Morrow & Co.), p. 254, 
and “Christopher Marlowe and the Newsbooks,”’ previously cited. 
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buried.” Hotman, Ixxvii; Comment. 
x. 20°.28 


“And bycause we haue made men- 
tion of Angiers, we thinke it good not 
to omitte the case of Masson de 
Riuers. This man was a pastor of the 
Church ... As sone as the slaughter 
was begon at Paris, Monsorel a most 
cruell enimie of the Religion, was 
sente to Angiers in post... As sone 
as he came into the towne, he caused 
himselfe to be brought to Massons 
house. There he met Massons wife in 
the entrie, and gently saluted hir... 
and asked hir where hir husbad was, 
she answered, that he was walking in 
the garden, and by & by she brought 
Mosorel, to hir husband, who gétly 
embraced Masson and said unto him: 
Canst thou tell why I am come hither? 
it is to kill thee by the Kings com- 
maundement at this very instant time, 
for so hath the king commaunded, as 
thou mayst perceiue by these letters, 
and therewith he shewed him his dag 
ready charged. Mass6 answered that 
he was not guiltie of any crime, how- 
beit this one thing only he besoughte 
him, to giue him space to call to the 
mercie of God... Which prayer as 
soone as he had ended in fewe wordes, 
he meekely receiued the death offered 
by the other, and was shotte through 
with a pellet and dyed.” Hotman 
lxxvi; Comment. x, 19*—20".29 


Guise. No, by my faith, madam.— 
Sirs, take him away, and throw him 
in some ditch. (14-19). 
[The Attendants bear off the Ad- 
miral’s body.] 


Scene v, Enter Mountsorrell, and 
knocks at Seroune’s door. 
Seroune’s Wife. Who is that which 
knocks there? 
Mount. Mountsorrell, from the Duke 
of Guise. 
S. W. Husband, come down; here’s 
one would speak with you. 
From the Duke of Guise. 
[Enter Seroune from the house. ] 
Ser. To speak with me, from such a 
man as he? 
Mount. Ay, ay, for this, Seroune; and 
thou shalt ha’t. 
[Showing his dagger. ] 
Ser. O, let me pray, before I take my 
death! 
Mount. Despatch, then, quickly. 
Ser. O Christ, my Saviour! 


[Mountsorrell then stabs and kills 
Seroune.]} (72-79). 


28 See also The Lyfe of Katherine de Medicis, p. 102, which recounts how the Admiral’s 
body is dragged “to Mountfacon gallowes, whether soone after, in an euening, her self 
went to behold him, taking with her her sonnes, her daughter, & her sonne in lawe... ” 
Le Reveille-M atin, 1, 64, shows the Queen Mother and her sons going out in the evening 
“pour voir les morts|’un apres l’autre” but does not designate the Admiral as one of those 
thus favored. The Colignie does not have this episode. 

In passing it should be suggested that Bennett (p. 210) is wrong in believing that the 
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To summarize: research fails to disclose any other contemporary de- 
scription of the St. Bartholomew massacre which even approaches Hot- 
man in fidelity of resemblance to Marlowe. With the exception of the 
Colignie, other narratives hitherto cited in the notes offer nothing not 
already present in Hotman, and no single one of them touches Marlowe 
at more than a few points. The Colignie, does supply one or two small 
details about the Admiral’s death not discoverable in Hotman, and may 
be a minor subsidiary source for Marlowe. Hotman, on the other hand, 
parallels Marlowe along almost the whole extent of the first six scenes. 
There is virtually no incident in them which is not related somewhere in 
Hotman.*° In at least two episodes, notably the killing of Masson de 
Rivers (whom Marlowe calls Seroune) by Mountsorrell and Guise’s 
actions at the death of the Admiral, the transiation of Hotman into 
drama is direct, and the very language of the original is to a large extent 
preserved. If there is no comparable preservation of Hotman’s words in 
others of Marlowe’s scenes, the sufficient reason is that Hotman often 
writes the story bare and does not provide much dialogue. We may con- 
clude, therefore, that, as certainty goes in source investigations, Mar- 
lowe’s use of Hotman as his primary source for the first six scenes of the 





locality of the scene is not Montfaucon, the public place of execution of Paris. All reportS 
agree that the body was hung from the city gallows and it is perfectly possible to construe 
“this tree” in Marlowe’s scene as meaning the gallows tree: everyday Elizabethan usage- 
We then need not envisage the royal cortege strolling in the woods in order to see a corpse 
of whose whereabouts they have never been informed. 

29 The murder of Masson de Rivers is not so much as alluded to in any other treatment, 
early or late, which has come to my attention, and the Hotman text here is not cited by 
Bennett or Bullen. This scene, with its thoroughgoing similarity between Hotman and 
Marlowe in event and speech, constitutes the strongest possible proof that Marlowe was 
working with a copy of Hotman directly in front of him. One may speculate as to why the 
name Masson de Rivers emerges in the drama as Seroune. Perhaps the most likely explana- 
tion is that the change is due to an auditory error on the part of the reporter of the garbled 
text. 

3° A relatively insignificant exception is the shooting of the hundred Protestants swim- 
ming in the Seine (Scene v1, 56-62), very quickly dispatched by Marlowe. This seems to 
have no exact original in Hotman or elsewhere. Hotman does allude incidentally in several 
places, however, to victims thrown into the Seine, some dead, some living, and no great 
feat of imagination would be required to construct Marlowe’s brief episode from such hints. 

Mention should also be made of Marlowe’s Scene 1x, eight lines long, in which Guise 
butchers Protestants gathered to pray in the woods, some time after the main slaughter 
at Paris is over. This scene likewise has no immediate parallel in Hotman or elsewhere. 
Possible suggestion for it may have come from Hotman’s passing reference to Huguenots 
who “lurked some in the woodes” (Ixxxv; Comment. x, 22 *&V) or from his report of the mas- 
sacre of two hundred Protestants attending a sermon at the town of Vassey in 1561, per- 
petrated by Francis, second duke of Guise, father of our Guise. (Hotman, vii: Comment. x, 
i’). 
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play is certain. If this is to be doubted, one may suspect that Holinshed 
is not the source of Edward II or Cinthio of Othello. 

We are now in a position to make some remarks on Marlowe’s crafts- 
manship in the employment of these materials. Let us see first what re- 
arrangements he has made in the order of the events related by Hotman. 
The latter declares that the poisoning of Joan, Queen of Navarre, took 
place in Paris shortly before the wedding of her son to Margaret of Valois, 
but no exact time is specified. The historical fact is that the death of 
Joan occurred on June 9, 1572, and the wedding on August 18 of the 
same year. Marlowe, on the contrary, chooses to begin his play with the 
wedding and follow it with the poisoning. He may have done so because 
a wedding scene of high pomp makes a colorful opening and serves to 
introduce most of the principal characters. Moreover, placing the poison- 
ing afterwards invests it with an added horror of perfidy and knits it more 
closely to the general holocaust of St. Bartholomew. Marlowe does not 
indicate the length of the lapse of time here or in most of the succeeding 
episodes. In respect of time scheme, the play has few competitors for 
vagueness among Elizabethan dramas. 

In Hotman, the marriage ceremony is followed four days later by the 
ambushing of the Admiral at about noon on Friday, August 22. A few 
hours later the King comes to visit him and on the next day, Saturday, 
“after noone,” the queen Mother calls the council at which it is deter- 
mined that all the Huguenots shall be set upon in the early hours of dark- 
ness on Sunday morning. In essentials these facts are historically sound. 
Now Marlowe has the Admiral shot from ambush immediately after the 
poisoning of Joan of Navarre, thus cumulating impressions of treachery 
and sharpening the sense of doom impending. Then he shows us the 
council deciding to order the massacre, and instantly thereafter we see 
Charles hypocritically promising the wounded Admiral to safeguard him. 
By contrast with Hotman’s treatment, wherein Charles visits the Ad- 
miral before agreeing to kill him, the drama imposes on Charles a deceit 
especially calculated to rouse the passions of the audience. 

The next move in Hotman is Guise’s giving directions for the massacre 
to various Paris officials and to the captains of the guard a little past 
midnight on Saturday; and “shortly after” he proceeds to the courtyard 
of the Admiral’s lodging where he waits while the Admiral is murdered 
within. After examining the corpse he commands the ringing of the 
tocsin as a signal to begin the general massacre. Before anything else is 
described, we are then told of the decapitation of the Admiral, the 
dragging of the body through the streets for three days, and its final 
suspension on the public gallows. Not until after the detailing of the 
events of the Paris massacre, extending all through Sunday and Monday, 
is complete, is there mention of the Queen Mother’s gloating visit to view 
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the mutilated body there hanging. This visit must have occurred some 
three days after the Admiral’s death, since only then was the corpse 
strung up. 

Marlowe makes a slight variation in this sequence, to begin with, by 
putting some of Guise’s plans for the slaughter into the council scene, 
perhaps in order to give that scene an excitement it would not otherwise 
have. He then makes no important departure from Hotman as to the 
remainder. His scene v contains the death of the Admiral, the scheme of 
decapitation and hanging, ard the signal to proceed to indiscriminate 
bloodshed. He likewise places after the general massacre scenes the epi- 
sode of Catherine’s coming to see the body (Scene vit); in fact he post- 
pones it so far that, if our mutilated text correctly represents his in- 
tentions, he has placed it after Anjou’s interview with the Polish 
ambassadors (Scene vit) which occurred in 1573, nearly a year later. This 
interview of course is not mentioned by Hotman, who had probably gone 
to press before it happened. Marlowe probably knew very well (since 
many contemporary histories dealt with this embassage) that the Poles 
did not come to France during St. Bartholomew. Either the text has 
been falsified or Marlowe has designedly placed the ambassadors where 
they are in order to avoid making Anjou’s departure from France seem 
too close to his return and coronation, dramatized in Scene xt. 

Hotman includes the wounding of Leranne, and the killing of the 
tutors in his relation of the Paris massacre almost immediately after the 
Admiral’s death. His reference to Ramus comes much later, after his 
main account of the murders in the city of Paris is over, in the course of 
a general defence of the innocence of the Protestants. The Masson de 
Rivers (Marlowe’s Seroune) incident comes last of all when Hotman is 
describing the bloodshed in other towns some days after the slaughter in 
Paris; it took place, says Hotman, in Angiers. What Marlowe has done 
is to cull these several stories from their separate places in his source and 
throw them together in no very logical order as his representation of 
what happened in Paris. Again criticism is hampered by the condition of 
the text, but it is permissible to wonder why Marlowe should have 
selected the Leranne affair, for instance, in preference to others of Hot- 
man’s episodes of much greater dramatic power, like the passing of De 
Pilles or Theligny. For some reason, Marlowe is particularly profuse with 
the blood of scholars and preachers, all five of the persons he chooses for 
extinction being one or the other. Scholars, perhaps, Marlowe was per- 
sonally interested in; preachers helped to emphasize the religious 
quarrels involved, and their deaths would evoke the strongest indigna- 
tion of the English audience. At any rate, Marlowe seems to have selected, 
not very carefully, short poignant scenes which would give the impression 
of swift action and constant effusion of blood. The long discussion in the 
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play is certain. If this is to be doubted, one may suspect that Holinshed 
is not the source of Edward II or Cinthio of Othello. 

We are now in a position to make some remarks on Marlowe’s crafts- 
manship in the employment of these materials. Let us see first what re- 
arrangements he has made in the order of the events related by Hotman. 
The latter declares that the poisoning of Joan, Queen of Navarre, took 
place in Paris shortly before the wedding of her son to Margaret of Valois, 
but no exact time is specified. The historical fact is that the death of 
Joan occurred on June 9, 1572, and the wedding on August 18 of the 
same year. Marlowe, on the contrary, chooses to begin his play with the 
wedding and follow it with the poisoning. He may have done so because 
a wedding scene of high pomp makes a colorful opening and serves to 
introduce most of the principal characters. Moreover, placing the poison- 
ing afterwards invests it with an added horror of perfidy and knits it more 
closely to the general holocaust of St. Bartholomew. Marlowe does not 
indicate the length of the lapse of time here or in most of the succeeding 
episodes. In respect of time scheme, the play has few competitors for 
vagueness among Elizabethan dramas. 

In Hotman, the marriage ceremony is followed four days later by the 
ambushing of the Admiral at about noon on Friday, August 22. A few 
hours later the King comes to visit him and on the next day, Saturday, 
“after noone,” the queen Mother calls the council at which it is deter- 
mined that all the Huguenots shall be set upon in the early hours of dark- 
ness on Sunday morning. In essentials these facts are historically sound. 
Now Marlowe has the Admiral shot from ambush immediately after the 
poisoning of Joan of Navarre, thus cumulating impressions of treachery 
and sharpening the sense of doom impending. Then he shows us the 
council deciding to order the massacre, and instantly thereafter we see 
Charles hypocritically promising the wounded Admiral to safeguard him. 
By contrast with Hotman’s treatment, wherein Charles visits the Ad- 
miral before agreeing to kill him, the drama imposes on Charles a deceit 
especially calculated to rouse the passions of the audience. 

The next move in Hotman is Guise’s giving directions for the massacre 
to various Paris officials and to the captains of the guard a little past 
midnight on Saturday; and “shortly after” he proceeds to the courtyard 
of the Admiral’s lodging where he waits while the Admiral is murdered 
within. After examining the corpse he commands the ringing of the 
tocsin as a signal to begin the general massacre. Before anything else is 
described, we are then told of the decapitation of the Admiral, the 
dragging of the body through the streets for three days, and its final 
suspension on the public gallows. Not until after the detailing of the 
events of the Paris massacre, extending all through Sunday and Monday, 
is complete, is there mention of the Queen Mother’s gloating visit to view 
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the mutilated body there hanging. This visit must have occurred some 
three days after the Admiral’s death, since only then was the corpse 
strung up. 

Marlowe makes.a slight variation in this sequence, to begin with, by 
putting some of Guise’s plans for the slaughter into the council scene, 
perhaps in order to give that scene an excitement it would not otherwise 
have. He then makes no important departure from Hotman as to the 
remainder. His scene v contains the death of the Admiral, the scheme of 
decapitation and hanging, and the signal to proceed to indiscriminate 
bloodshed. He likewise places after the general massacre scenes the epi- 
sode of Catherine’s coming to see the body (Scene viit); in fact he post- 
pones it so far that, if our mutilated text correctly represents his in- 
tentions, he has placed it after Anjou’s interview with the Polish 
ambassadors (Scene vit) which occurred in 1573, nearly a year later. This 
interview of course is not mentioned by Hotman, who had probably gone 
to press before it happened. Marlowe probably knew very well (since 
many contemporary histories dealt with this embassage) that the Poles 
did not come to France during St. Bartholomew. Either the text has 
been falsified or Marlowe has designedly placed the ambassadors where 
they are in order to avoid making Anjou’s departure from France seem 
too close to his return and coronation, dramatized in Scene x1. 

Hotman includes the wounding of Leranne, and the killing of the 
tutors in his relation of the Paris massacre almost immediately after the 
Admiral’s death. His reference to Ramus comes much later, after his 
main account of the murders in the city of Paris is over, in the course of 
a general defence of the innocence of the Protestants. The Masson de 
Rivers (Marlowe’s Seroune) incident comes last of all when Hotman is 
describing the bloodshed in other towns some days after the slaughter in 
Paris; it took place, says Hotman, in Angiers. What Marlowe has done 
is to cull these several stories from their separate places in his source and 
throw them together in no very logical order as his representation of 
what happened in Paris. Again criticism is hampered by the condition of 
the text, but it is permissible to wonder why Marlowe should have 
selected the Leranne affair, for instance, in preference to others of Hot- 
man’s episodes of much greater dramatic power, like the passing of De 
Pilles or Theligny. For some reason, Marlowe is particularly profuse with 
the blood of scholars and preachers, all five of the persons he chooses for 
extinction being one or the other. Scholars, perhaps, Marlowe was per- 
sonally interested in; preachers helped to emphasize the religious 
quarrels involved, and their deaths would evoke the strongest indigna- 
tion of the English audience. At any rate, Marlowe seems to have selected, 
not very carefully, short poignant scenes which would give the impression 
of swift action and constant effusion of blood. The long discussion in the 
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Ramus scene, however, defeats that purpose. Marlowe compresses all 
four of these incidents into the hours of a single night, measured by the 
ringing of the great tocsin, whereas Hotman distributes them over several 
days at least. Both writers conclude their narratives of the Paris slaughter 
with the dispatch of messengers to other towns to spread the tumult. 

Upon review, it is apparent that Marlowe has made considerable re- 
arrangements in the order of his materials. Taking into consideration the 
untrustworthiness of the text, one may yet say that he is obviously less 
concerned with historical accuracy than with dramatic effect. Most of 
the deviations from Hotman seem aimed at producing concentration, 
irony, the heaping up of the horrible, and the stirring of vengeful passions 
in the audience. 

Passing now to the important question of Hotman’s influence on the 
characterization in these opening scenes of The Massacre, we find that 
Navarre, Condé, the Queen Mother, and Charles are sketched by 
Marlowe much as they are by Hotman, but Guise, the Admiral, and 
Anjou take quite independent forms in the play. Other people like Joan 
of Navarre, Margaret of Valois, Gonzago, and the rest may be dis- 
regarded as having no personalities in Hotman and scarcely any in the 
drama.*! 

Let us look more in detail at the case of Guise. In Marlowe he is un- 
questionably the hugest figure of the massacre scenes, as indeed of the 
whole play. In Hotman, on the contrary, he shares place with the Queen 
Mother, Anjou, and Charles, and is overshadowed by the Admiral. This 
great difference of impression results from a multitude of alterations and 
additions by the playwright. Hotman strongly intimates that Guise has 
plotted the ambushing of the Admiral; in addition, he details Guise’s 
instructions in preparation for the general shambles, his presence at the 
murder of the Admiral, and his going through the streets thereafter en- 
couraging the soldiers to carnage. Marlowe accepts all these crimes for 
Guise and then invents others. Thus he shows Guise hiring the apothe- 
cary to poison Joan of Navarre, whereas Hotman does not even hint 
at the ultimate suborner of this poisoning; Marlowe gives Guise a seat 
at the council which orders the massacre, from which Hotman excludes 
him by implication; furthermore, Marlowe attributes to Guise’s personal 
hand the murder of Leranne, Navarre’s tutors, and numerous prayerful 
Protestants, and pictures him as immediately confederate in the slaying 


31 It is worth remarking that every name in Marlowe’s dramatis personae for the first 
six scenes is mentioned by Hotman except Dumaine, Taleus, and Seroune. Dumaine seems 
to be imported into these early scenes primarily in order to link them more closely to later 
events of the drama, in which he plays a part of some prominence. Taleus appears to come 
from Marlowe’s other source or sources for the Ramus scene. The case of Seroune has al- 
ready been discussed. 
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of Ramus and Seroune, all contrary to Hotman’s story; and in the 
Admiral’s death scene the drama adds the last touch of ferocity by bring- 
ing in, probably from the Colignie, Guise’s stamping on the body. All 
these changes unify the play by gathering responsibility upon one head 
and building up a notable monster to serve as a focus of hatred. The 
trouble is that they are altogether too successful, so that Guise ceases to 
be a human being and becomes an incredible aberration of nature. The 
verisimilitude of the character, however, is partly—but only partly— 
redeemed by his splendid soliloquy in Scene 1. For this Marlowe could 
not have found any suggestion in Hotman. Concrete details of it, like 
Guise’s designs upon the throne, his atheism and religious hypocrisy, his 
drawing aid from Spain and the Pope, and the like, are, rather, from 
popular Elizabethan interpretations of his character based on his later 
activities as head of the Holy League,” which form the basis of sub- 
sequent scenes in Marlowe’s play. These fall beyond the scope of this 
paper. The unimpeachable power of this soliloquy, its length, and its 
strategic position near the beginning of the play contribute to the new 
dominance bestowed by Marlowe on Guise. 

His procedure with the character of the Admiral is the exact opposite 
to that just described. To Hotman, and even to Jean de Serres, Coligny 
is the noblest of Huguenot leaders, a man wise, patriotic, grave, pious, 
Spartan in suffering and death. If we may rely in any degree on our text 
of the play, Marlowe has done greater violence of his character than the 
assassins ever did to his body. Marlowe has stripped him of all force, and 
left him querulous and naive. A reduction in proportion was all that was 
needed if Marlowe wanted to subordinate the Admiral to other char- 
acters, and a complete spoliation of him could only impoverish the play. 

Anjou is made more vicious and bloodthirsty in the drama than in the 
source. Marlowe copies Hotman in having Anjou present at the council 
but gives him the réle of a much more direct participant in the ensuing 
havoc. Thus the play adds his watching the murder of the Admiral, and 
puts into his mouth the suggestion that the head be sent to the Pope; it 
also fastens on him the stabbing of Ramus. In Hotman Anjou does not 
do any of the actual killing. Possibly Marlowe was simply being eco- 
nomical and put Anjou into the massacre scenes because he did not care 
to multiply characters unnecessarily. Contemporary reports that Anjou 
did take an active part in the slaughter are lacking.* At all events, the 


% See especially A. Colynet’s True History of the Civil Warres in France (London, 1591); 
M. Hurault’s A discourse upon the present estate of France (London, 1588); and M. Hurault’s 
Antisixtus (London, 1590). 

33 Nearest to that view, but still not very near, are the statements in Colynet’s True 
History (1591), p. 409, that Anjou ‘“‘debased himselfe so farre as to become the chiefest 
Captayne of an accursed sedition, and procurer of such a murther as hated both of God 
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contrast between the Anjou of these scenes and the sympathetic Henry 
III of the closing scenes of the play is so sharp as to render the character 
wellnigh unintelligible. 

As I have said, the other chief characters of the first six scenes remain 
in Marlowe much as they are in Hotman. The Queen Mother is in both 
the same cruel and perverted schemer, except that Marlowe pictures her 
as loving and subservient to Guise, again probably to exalt him above the 
rest. A Charles who is well-intentioned but too easily persuaded to evil 
is common to both and we have previously noted the change in the order 
of events by which Marlowe makes him commit a particularly vile act 
of hypocrisy in comforting the Admiral. The impression likely to be 
made by Navarre and Condé upon the reader of Marlowe’s initial scenes 
is, I believe, one of extreme flaccidity and impotence. Their most intrepid 
act seems to be to “go tell the king.” This weakness, probably exag- 
gerated by the bad text, may be traced back to statements in Hotman 
that both of them were very young men in 1572, a fact which Marlowe 
neglects to tell us. Incidentally, he also omits the quite necessary portion 
of the council scene in Hotman which explains that their lives were spared 
because of their youth and the belief that they could be forced to turn 
Catholic.™ 

In conclusion, truth of fact is sacrificed by Marlowe without hesitation 
to what may be called truth of dramatic impression. Completely un- 
hampered by historical conscience, the playwright manipulates event 
and motive so as to achieve swift, violent action, sardonic contrast, and 
grouping of personages around the central character of Guise. It is 
absorbing to watch especially Marlowe’s assembling of bloody deeds 
from all quarters of his source to construct one of those titans of evil who 
so delighted him, and at the same time diminishing the other actors 
until they scarcely reach to the Guise’s knees. Instances of what seems 
to be failure or carelessness (if the text permits judgement) in plotting 
and characterization have pointed out, but one comes away chiefly with 
a conviction of the dramatist’s skill in seeing stage possibilities and 
understanding the emotions of his audience. The pity of it is that he 
should have chosen so unworthy an end as he has here. For it seems clear 
that he is consciously, and perhaps cynically, pandering to the most 
brutal appetites and prejudices of the Elizabethan spectator. The man 
who wrote Faustus and Edward II knew that it was not necessary so to 
sell his soul in order to buy his public. 

Paut H. KocuHer 

Folger Shakespeare Library 
and man...” and in the Reveille-Matin, 1, 70, that he sent the soldiers of his guard into 


the country around Paris to kill Huguenots. 
* It is not unlikely that something has been lost from the text of the drama at this point. 
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XXII 


SHAKESPEARE ON THE STAGE IN RESTORATION 
DUBLIN 


HE Folger Shakespeare Library possesses a number of separate 

plays, all from the Shakespearian Third Folio, and all bearing un- 
mistakable signs of theatrical annotation.! They were acquired by Mr. 
Folger from a variety of sources: the majority were bought from a book- 
seller in Munich, one was purchased in London, and another came with 
the Warwick Castle collection of Shakespeariana. There are nine plays 
in all: The Comedy of Errors, The Merry Wives of Windsor, Twelfth Night, 
The Winter’s Tale, Henry VIII, Timon of Athens, Macbeth, King Lear, 
and Othello, but three of them—The Merry Wives, Macbeth, and Othello— 
are imperfect. It soon became clear that they were all from the same 
original volume, which, apparently, had belonged to Halliwell-Phillipps 
and was dismembered by him. The bindings of the separate plays—half 
leather, with boards of marbled paper or purplish-brown cloth—are 
obviously all the work of one binder, and are similar to the bindings of 
other books which have passed through Halliwell-Phillipps’s hands. In 
addition, his handwriting is to be found in six of them: in The Merry 
Wives and Macbeth there is an inscription on one of the preliminary fly- 
leaves, and in the other four there is a mere “C. and P.’” on a fly-leaf 
at the end of the book. 

The missing leaves in The Merry Wives were found to be supplied by a 
manuscript copy in an old hand, bound separately but similarly;* the 
four missing leaves in Macbeth were discovered mounted in a large port- 
folio as item 233 of the Shakespearean Rarities formerly preserved at 
Hollingbury Copse; and finally half a leaf of 1 Henry IV,‘ obviously from 
the same original volume, was found in one of Halliwell-Phillipps’s 
scrapbooks, now also in the Folger Shakespeare Library. After so much 
good fortune, it would be useless to regret the fact that Othello is still 
incomplete,® but it would be interesting to know what happened to the 

1 The author’s grateful acknowledgements are due to Dr. J. Q. Adams, Director of the 
Folger Shakespeare Library, for granting access to the materials on which this article is 
based, and to Dr. W. van Lennep for criticism and suggestions. 

2 T.e., collated and perfect. 

* Two leaves (pp. 53-56) are lacking in the printed copy. The manuscript occupies eight 
numbered leaves, the last page being a blank. It was apparently transcribed from another 


copy of the Third Folio, and has no theatrical marks or notes of any kind. It begins “fford: 
A Buck basket,” which are the first words of p. 53, and ends “I had other things &c/go to 
y* printed page (57).” 

* Containing the second column of p. 355 and the first column of p. 356. 

5 Pages 795-800 (three leaves) of Othello are missing, as well as p. 817, on the verso of 
which is the first page of Antony and Cleopatra. P. 788, the first page of Othello, is at the 
end of the Lear volume. 
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rest of the book. I suspect that Halliwell-Phillipps presented Troilus and 
Cressida and Julius Caesar to the Shakespeare Memorial Library at 
Birmingham; he was a generous benefactor to the Library during its 
early days, and its first printed catalogue records copies of these two 
plays from the Third Folio with manuscript cuts and annotations.® 
However, it is impossible to verify the conjecture, as the books perished 
by fire early in 1879. 

The volume was not dismembered until after 1853. In a communica- 
tion to Notes and Queries in 1852 Halliwell-Phillipps, commenting on an 
earlier note by S. W. Singer, wrote with reference to Collier’s claims 
for the now notorious Perkins folio: 

I had long since had the opportunity of using a volume of precisely simiiar char- 
acter, namely, the copy of the third folio, with numerous MS. emendations in a 
coeval hand, mentioned by Lowndes, p. 1646,’ as having some years since sold 
for 65 /., on account of those MS. emendations.*® 


Singer, already at work on his Text of Shakespeare vindicated from the 
Interpolations and Corruptions advocated by John Payne Collier Esq. 
(published in 1853), was immediately interested by Halliwell-Phillipps’s 
remarks, and inspected the volume soon afterwards. He described it, 
though without any reference to its ownership, in the preface to the work 
just mentioned as a “tattered copy of the third folio edition of Shake- 
speare (which, like Mr. Collier’s book, has belonged to some theatre or 
dramatic corps), in which the plays most frequently acted have been 
similarly treated.’’® The citation from it’ of an alteration in the text of 
Macbeth" shows beyond doubt that he was referring to the volume of 
which fragments are now in the Folger Library, and in his list of plays 
with which “the greatest liberties have been taken,” he adds three—A 
Midsummer Night’s Dream, 2 Henry IV and Hamlet—of which no further 
record now remains. 

The nature and extent of the manuscript notes in the surviving plays 
(often sadly cropped by the binder) vary considerably, and in Othello 
as many as six different hands can be traced. On the other hand, the text 
of Timon is quite unmarked, and its sole interest lies in an actor-list for 


6 J. R. Mullins, Catalogue of the Shakespeare Memorial Library, Birmingham; Second 
Part, Section One (Birmingham, 1876), nos. 4844 and 4845. 

7 P. 2257 in the edition of Henry Bohn (1871). 

8 N & Q, ist ser., v, 484485. According to Lowndes’s Bibliographer’s Manual this book 
was item no. 1270 in the second part of the Dent sale. The library of John Dent, M.P., 
F.R.S. was sold in two parts in March and April, 1827. For an account of Dent and his 
library, including a reference to this volume, see W. Y. Fletcher, English Book Collectors 
(London, 1902), pp. 277-280. 

*P. vi. 10 P, vii. 1 At rv, i, 90-94. 
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Julius Caesar, the play that followed, which occurs at the foot of the 
last page: 
Julius Cesszer the Acto[rs] naims 

Flauius M: Wamsley 

Murillus M' Williams 

Cobler M' Lysle!” 

Carpenter Cotts 

Ceaser [M: Richards deleted] M* Cudworth 

Antoni Mr Smith 

Calphurnia Mr Smith 

Portia M* Richards 

Desius M: Wamsly 

Bruttus M' Richards 

Cassius Mr: Ashbury 

Caska Mr Baker 


This list enables the company which played Julius Caesar to be identified 
as that of the Theatre Royal at Dublin. Joseph Ashbury, who played 
Cassius, was an old Etonian who was successively Deputy-Master and 
Master of the Revels in Ireland; he managed the Smock Alley Theatre 
from 1662 until shortly before his death in 1720, and appeared on the 
stage as late as 1715, when he was seventy-seven years of age. John 
Richards, the Brutus of the caste, was Ashbury’s brother-in-law, and 
Ashbury told Chetwood that he was “a very good Actor, both in 
Tragedy and Comedy, but not over-happy in his personal appearance.”’ 
He encouraged Wilks’s early efforts on the stage, and was still alive in 
1694. Richards learnt his profession on the London stage under Dave- 
nant and Betterton, where he is traceable from 1660 till 1678," after 
which he seems to have settled in Ireland. He was perhaps accompanied 
by David Williams" and Jeremiah Lisle, two minor actors who disappear 
from the London records at about the same date. The Mr. Smith of the 


12 The “Mr” of the first three names is an afterthought, having been crowded in later 
between the names of the characters and those of the actors. 

18 W. R. Chetwood, A General History of the Stage (London, 1749), pp. 56, 80. 

44 Tbid., p. 231. 

48 Richards was in Dublin for a short time in 1662. A warrant dated August 17 of that 
year is preserved in the Public Record Office (printed by La Tourette Stockwell, Dublin 
Theatres and Theatre Customs, 1637-1820 (1938), p. 31); it orders Richards to return from 
Dublin and complete his articles under Sir William Davenant in the Duke of York’s 
Company. 

16 Both David Williams and Joseph Williams appear in the cast of Dryden’s version of 
Troilus and Cressida (1678), but as Joseph can be traced on the London stage until after 
1705 it is probable that David is the man referred to in the list. Montague Summers, in the 
index to The Playhouse of Pepys, identifies the Williams who appeared, along with Rich- 
ards, in the cast of The Counterfeiters (1678) with David Williams. 
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list cannot be William Smith, Betterton’s close friend and associate, who 
died in 1696; but there is little doubt that he is the actor referred to ina 
letter from the Earl of Arran to the Duke of Ormonde, dated from Dublin 
on 16 August 1682: 


The Bearer Mr. Ashbury, to whom I have given licence to go into England, I 
must recommend to your Grace’s care, and desire you would, notwithstanding 
your great affairs there, allow him to speak with you in a matter of great im- 
portance here; the business is Mr. Smith of our play house is lately dead, who 
you know was a great pillar of our stage, therefore your encouragement and 
assistance will be necessary or else the playhouse will fall.!” 


Smith, then, was dead in 1682, though his widow survived him and was 
still appearing on the Dublin stage in 1699.'* Of the other actors in the 
list less information is available,'* but it is now possible to affirm that it 
is earlier than August 1682, and that it is probably later than 1678. 
Occasionally the names of the actors of minor parts occur in the mar- 
gins of the plays. Walmsley, who doubled Flavius and Decius in Julius 
Caesar, reappears in Othello, 1. iii, while Smith was the Gentleman who 
attends Queen Catherine in Henry VIII, tv. ii, and Seyton in Macbeth. 
These are small parts for so important a member of the company, but 
doubtless he doubled them with larger ones. The name of the Chamber- 
lain in 1 Henry IV is given as “longmo,”’ who must have been the Mr. 
Longmore mentioned by Dunton as among the Dublin actors in 1699.”° 


17 Historical Manuscripts Commission, Calendar of the Manuscripts of the Marquess of 
Ormonde, vi, 425. I owe the knowledge of this letter to the Rev. Montague Summers, who 
quotes it (The Playhouse of Pepys, p. 101) without, however, indicating its source. 

18 John Dunton, The Dublin Scuffle (1699), quoted by Stockwell, op. cit., p. 40. See also 
Chetwood, p. 55. 

19 Chetwood (pp. 174-176) has an interesting note on Baker, who played Casca. He was 
a master-paver by trade, and used to learn his parts in the streets while he was watching 
his men at work; he was famous for his comic parts. “Mr. Johnson informed me,” Chetwood 
continues, “when he returned to England he gave Mr. Betterton the Manner of Baker’s play- 
ing Falstaff; which that Actor not only approv’d of, but imitated; and allowed the Manner 
was better than his own.” 

Some further information concerning the actors appearing in Dublin about this time is 
furnished by the manuscript of John Wilson’s Belphegor in the Folger Shakespeare Library. 
This manuscript is in the hand of the scribe of The Merry Wives fragment, and contains 
corrections in the text as well as a prologue and epilogue in what is apparently the hand of 
the author. There are also elaborate prompt annotations in three other hands. According to 
a note by Oldys “Wilson sometimes resided in Dublin, where he wrote his Belphegor,” 
and the play must have been produced there between 1674 and the end of 1682, most 
probably after 1679, when Wilson was forced to leave his employment in Londonderry 
(See John Wilson, The Cheats, ed. M. C. Nahm (Oxford, 1935), pp. 28-29, 35-40). Of the 
actors named in the Shakespearian plays three, Cudworth, Barnes, and Freeman, are 
mentioned in the Belphegor manuscript. 

20 Stockwell, op. cit., p. 40. 
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Still other names which occur are Totterdale,2" Andrewes, and Kaine 
in Henry VIII, and Farlow as a servant in Macbeth, but of these men 
nothing is known, although there was a Mrs. Farlow who appeared on 
the London stage. In I. iii of Othello ‘‘M* Barnes” was the sailor and 
“Charles” the messenger; in 1. i Freem[an] was Montano and Trefusis 
the First Gentleman, while Charles reappeared as the Second Gentleman 
a few lines later. These names which, except for that of Barnes, have 
been added by the same hand are probably later than those of the 
Julius Caesar list. Though not a very reliable witness, Chetwood, who 
has several anecdotes to tell about “honest Jo Trefusis,’”’ specifically 
states that he came to Ireland in 1696, and it is certainly true that Tre- 
fusis and Freeman appeared together in London in the original cast of 
Congreve’s Love for Love in 1695.” Trefusis became well known in Dublin, 
and was still a member of the company in 1715.¥ 

As already mentioned, as many as six hands are visible in the notes 
to Othello; here the annotations seem, in the main, to be cumulative, but 
in Macbeth they are not wholly so. There are apparently three layers of 
notes in that play, and they relate principally to variations in the manner 
of production at different dates. Certain hands are to be found in more 
than one play. The hand of the Julius Caesar list appears again in most 
of the annotations to the printed part of The Merry Wives, in what seem 
to be the second set of annotations in Macbeth, and in a few notes in 
Othello. Most of the annotations in Twelfth Night and Lear are in another 
hand, and the hand of the majority of the actors’ names in Othello re- 
appears in the fragment of J Henry IV. All the plays, except Timon, are 
much marked, although there are cuts only in The Winter’s Tale. This 
play seems merely to have been read with a view to production, since 
after the middle of the fourth act the cuts cease, and no further notes 
were made. Both Henry VIII and The Comedy of Errors are heavily cut, 
the first doubtless because the spectacles were its principal attraction, 
and the second perhaps so that it could be given as a farce or after-piece.™* 

*1 It is probable that this actor also appeared in Othello and Macbeth; in a badly mutilated 
list of names for the “Duke, Senators and Officers” in Othello, 1, iii “Jel” is visible, and in 
Macbeth, v, v, “(Mes]senger [Jerdell” is found. 

2 According to the evidence of the Belphegor manuscript, Freeman had appeared in Dub- 
lin previously. He is listed by Summers (The Playhouse of Pepys, p. 109) as one of the 
Duke’s company before the union, and he appeared in Rochester’s version of Valentinian 
at the Theatre Royal in the beginning of 1684. The evidence shows, as one would expect, 
that the minor actors moved about from company to company, and that they might spend 
a season or two in Dublin. Mrs. Osborn, who is also mentioned in the Belphegor manuscript, 
is traceable on the London stage between 1672 and 1676, and again in 1692 (The Playhouse 
of Pepys, pp. 330, 391, 405, 418). % Chetwood, pp. 56 and 168-169. 

* It is noteworthy that, unlike nearly all the other plays, The Comedy of Errors has no 
notes referring to the intervals between the acts, and no indications for change of scenery. 
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On the other hand, Twelfth Night and The Merry Wives of Windsor were 
given practically intact. 

It is interesting to compare the stage annotations in these plays with 
those recorded by the Rev. Montague Summers from a copy of the 1652 
edition of Shirley’s Sisters which, as he has shown,” was used as a prompt 
book by Killigrew’s company at the Theatre Royal between 1668 and 
1672. In the Shakespearian plays, as in The Sisters, entrances are in- 
dicated well in advance (though the names here are usually those of the 
characters and not of the actors) and the actual moment of entrance is 
emphasized, in Othello, 1 Henry IV, and occasionally elsewhere, by a 
stroke crossed by a number of shorter lines.** The fact that the entrances 
in The Merry Wives are still massed together at the head of each scene in 
the “‘assembled”’ form of the First Folio presented a difficulty which the 
prompter overcame by bracketing off the names of the characters who do 
not enter at the beginning of the scene, writing “Enter” or ‘“Heere”’ in 
the margin at the correct point, and inserting their names in advance of 
their entrances in his usual manner. The act-interval is anticipated in all 
the plays (except, of course, Timon, The Winter’s Tale, and The Comedy 
of Errors) by the note “Act” or “Act ready,” and in Othello “ring” also 
occurs several times. As one would expect, other notes concern properties, 
music, and noises off-stage. Thus, in Twelfth Night, ‘Maria letter” 
anticipates the gulling of Malvolio, and in The Merry Wives ‘2 seruan(ts] 
a Basket [&] a Coulstef[f]’”’ prepares for Falstaff’s ignominious exit with 
the dirty linen. In Macbeth “Beell Redy”’ refers to the chime which sum- 
moned Macbeth to the murder of Duncan, and “‘Redy to knok”’ to the 
knocking at the gate; “Horrid musick ready” occurs during the witch 
scene in Act Iv; and in the Henry IV scrap “[Rea]dy to [whlistle”’ comes 
just after the beginning of 1. ii. In Othello “ready to cry a sayle” hails 
the approach of Othello’s ship in the harbour of Cyprus, “Iago Cassio a 
Han[dke)]rchei[f]” occurs during 111. iv, and “a foyle for Oth[ello] read[y]”’ 
is noted towards the end of the play. Some of the directions in Henry 
VIII are especially noteworthy: “[Ta]ble [relady & [Ba]nquet”’ refers 
to the opening of 1. iv, “Drum & Trumpet ready” to the approach of the 
masquers, and “Musick ready for the Dance” to the masque itself. The 
trial scene is anticipated well before it begins by “Make ready for the 
show,” and again somewhat later by “All that are concerned [in] the 
play be ready’’; the coronation of Ann Bulleyn is preluded by “All the 
people in the house ready [for] the show,” and the vision of Queen Cather- 
ine by “Solemn musick” and, a little later, by ‘‘Dance[rs] Music{k] 
ready [for] the Da[nce].” 


% “A Restoration Prompt-Book,” Essays in Petto, pp. 101-110. 
% Cf. the page from The Sisters reproruced by Summers in The Restoration Theatre, p. 
142. 
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Perhaps the most interesting annotations are those which refer to the 
scenery. Surprisingly enough, there are no such notes for Henry VIII 
and The Comedy of Errors, but in the five most important plays, and in 
the Henry IV scrap, the set to be used is indicated at the beginning of 
each scene which required a change of scenery, and in Othello and I Henry 
IV the sign © is often (but not invariably) added. Though I have no 
alternative explanation to offer, I am not convinced that this sign means 
“whistle for change of scene,” as Mr. Summers and Dr. W. J. Lawrence 
have suggested,?’ since it does not occur in Othello every time a change 
of scene is indicated, and “‘ring”’ in that play seems to refer to changes of 
scenery within the act as well as to the music at the end of the acts; 
besides, in several of the plays, especially in The Merry Wives, there are 
some anticipatory directions for change of scene, but the sign © always 
comes at the beginning of a new scene, and not in advance, as one might 
expect. 

Twelfth Night and Lear seem to have been played with a certain econ- 
omy of scenery. In Twelfth Night ““Presence”’ is marked at the head of the 
first scene, but thereafter ‘“Towne” and “Court” alternate. In Lear only 
the ‘Court,’ “Chamber,” and ‘‘Grove”’ were used, the last-menticned 
serving for the mad scenes and for the whole of the fifth act. ‘“‘Towne”’ is 
the setting of the first two scenes of Othello, and “‘Presence’’ for the scene 
before the Council; “‘Castle’”’ is used for 11. i and v. i, with the addition of 
“ve shipps”’ in 11, i, and the other scenes, as far as they have survived, 
take place in a ‘‘Pallace,’”’ “Chamber,” or “Anti-Chamber,”’ with “Bed 
Chamber,” of course, at the head of the final scene. In The Merry Wives 
“Town” is used for the earlier outdoor scenes, ‘‘Grove’’ for 11. iii, and 
“Great forest” (which may be identical with the ‘‘Wood”’ used for 0. ii 
in 1 Henry IV) for most of the final act. The scenes at the Garter are 
headed “Tauern” (though in 1. iii ““Tauern”’ replaces an earlier direction 
for ‘Worst Chamber’’), and the other indoor scenes took place in a 
“Chamber,” which in 1. iv is more precisely defined as the “Chamber 
without y* Bed.” As already mentioned, The Merry Wives also possesses 
frequent anticipatory notes for change of scene, such as ‘““Tauern Redy”’ 
twice, a full thirty lines before the actual change, or “Caius Rugby 
Groue,”’ for 11. iii, alongside 11. ii, 250. In Macbeth the ‘‘Court” was most 
used, but “Castle” (v. v—vii) and ““Towne”’ (IV. iii and v. ii) also appear. 
The “Garden” was used for I. v and Iv. ii, and the “‘Grove’”’ for m1. iii and 
v. iv. “Rock” is the set for most of the witch scenes, and for 11. iv?® 
as well; but special preparations were necessary for UI. iv and Iv. i. 
Alongside 111. ii, 7 one finds “‘Curtaine ready” and at line 22 ““Banquett 


27 Essays in Petto, p. 106. 
*8 Originally “Towne,” but probably altered when Davenant’s witch song was added 
to this scene (see below). 
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Redy,” and then, at the end of the scene, “here y® Curtaine falls” and 
“Banquett Set.” Though “Groue”’ is marked as the set for 111. iii, it 
seems to represent an earlier notation than the direction for the curtain, 
and in the later performances scene iii was probably acted before the 
curtain, which was then raised on the banquet scene. At 1. v, 6-8 one 
again finds “Reddy Curtain” and, at the end of the scene (the brief 
scene vi having been cut), “end the ackt” and “ffall Curtten.” The set 
for the witch scene of Iv. i was originally “Rock,’’ but it was altered later 
to “‘Cau[dron],” so the fall of the curtain was apparently necessary for 
the preparation of the stage during the act-interval. 

It is difficult to be certain whether one or two of the sets may not be 
identical with others mentioned elsewhere under a slightly different 
name, but there are at least twelve, and probably more than twelve, sets 
mentioned in the various plays. They represent, one feels sure, a fairly 
large proportion of the scenic resources of the company during the closing 
years of the seventeenth century. It is possible that the notes in Twelfth 
Night and King Lear refer to comparatively early performances, when 
the company had only a few stock sets, and that these plays were not 
revived later. But there can be little doubt that the notes for the scenes 
in The Merry Wives, Macbeth, and Othello are typical of the way in which 
Shakespeare’s plays were staged about the year 1700. 

It would scarcely be profitable to attempt a complete review of all the 
textual changes in the plays, but some of them are too interesting to 
ignore. Few producers would quarrel with many of the cuts, but, on the 
other hand, it is surprising to find several passages ruthlessly butchered 
which are now universally considered to be some of Shakespeare’s finest 
speeches. More than half of Iago’s exhortation to Roderigo (Othello, 
I. iii, 319-334) has gone, to say nothing of Desdemona’s willow song, and 
Macbeth’s two best-known soliloquies (“If it were done when ’tis done” 
and “Is this a dagger that I see before me”) have suffered severely. 
Sometimes alterations have been made to render the text more intelligible 
as when the carkanet becomes a “golden chain” in The Comedy of Errors, 
m1. i, 4, or when “trusted home” in Macbeth becomes “throughly be- 
leiv’d.” At times, too, alterations and cuts were made for the sake of 
“politeness,” as when Desdemona’s “napkin” consistently becomes a 
“handkerchief,” or when any of the speeches of the Fool in Lear that 
smack of bawdiness are cut, and the Porter in Macbeth does practically 
nothing except open the gate.*® Other alterations were made for economy 
of casting. Macduff’s child and the third murderer in Macbeth were 

29 Nothing but sheer prudery could have been responsible for such tamperings with the 


text as the alteration and cut (indicated by italics and square brackets respectively) in the 
following lines from Macbeth, mn. iii, 124-128: 
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omitted; Banquo replaced the Old Man in 1. iv, and supplanted Ross 
and Angus in I. ii and iii, although Ross was afterwards restored. Ross 
and Lennox were, in fact, combined into one, and the new character, 
called Ross, in some performances even absorbed the part of young 
Siward, to die exclaiming 


oh my deare Country pardon me yt I 
doe in a cause soe good soe quikly dye. 


Such alterations in the other plays are not quite so extensive, but in 
The Comedy of Errors, 11. i Angelo has absorbed Balthazar, and the 
clown in Othello has disappeared. In Henry VIII Lord Abergavenny is 
omitted, and the speeches of Cardinal Campeius have been given, with 
but slight alteration, to the Bishop of Lincoln in 1. ii and iv, and to 
Wolsey in 11. i. 

The lines from Macbeth quoted in the previous paragraph, though un- 
Shakespearian, are from Davenant’s alteration of the play, which was 
printed in 1674, and this version, though not followed everywhere, has 
influenced most of the changes in Macbeth. The alteration of 


New honours come upon him, 
Like our strange garments, cleave not to their mould 
But with the aid of use 


to 
New honors come upon him, 
Like strange Garments, which weare not easy 
But w{i]th help of use 


is clearly related to Davenant’s 


His Honours are surprizes, and resemble 
New Garments, which but seldom fit men well, 
Unless by help of use; 


and the change of “‘the knell That summons thee to heaven or to hell” 
to “a Bell Rings my Coronation and thy Knell’ follows Davenant 
closely.*° The dialogue between the murderers just before the attack on 
Banquo is altered so that it comes nearer to Davenant than to the 
original, though it is interesting to note that, while Davenant makes the 
actual murder occur off-stage, in the Dublin version Banquo and Fleance 
do not even come on beforehand. It is probable, too, that at least one of 





Look to the Lady: & instantly 
[And when we have our naked Frailties hid, 
That suffer in exposure;] let us meet, . . . 
30 The passage quoted by Singer (p. vii) similarly shows the relationship between the 
alterations in this text and Davenant’s version of the play. 
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Davenant’s new witch songs was incorporated, and in a rather unexpected 
position, since just after the beginning of 11. iv there is the note “Song 
Redy daunce,”’ and at line 19, alongside Macduff’s entrance, is “Sing 
heere and daunce.” 

One more note on the textual alterations. In the margin of the first 
page of Macbeth (which immediately followed Julius Caesar) are the 
lines 

poore slavish rome farwell: Ceasear now be still 


I Kild not thee w** half so good a will 
Dyes. 


Julius Caesar, though lost, had evidently been “improved”’ too. Though 
the version of the play which puts these words into the mouth of the 
dying Brutus was not printed until 1719, it is probable, from the char- 
acter of handwriting, that the London alterations were known in the Dub- 
lin theatre some years at least before they were available in print. 

According to Miss Stockwell, the previously available records of 
Shakespearian performances in Dublin before 1700 refer only to three 
plays given during the last decade of the century: Othello, Macbeth, and 
Henry VIII.™ Wilks made his début in Othello in 1692,” and another 
anecdote about him tells how his washerwoman’s daughter was enrolled 
in the company to play Princess Elizabeth in Henry VIII.* It is now 
certain, however, that Shakespeare had an established place in the reper- 
toire of the Dublin company. Eight of their prompt books survive in 
whole or part, and there is trustworthy evidence that at least five other 
plays—Julius Caesar, Troilus and Cressida, A Midsummer Night’s Dream, 
2 Henry IV, and Hamlet—formerly existed in a similar condition, and 
thus also formed part of their repertoire. 

R. C. BALD 


Cornell University 
1 ?P. 36. ® Chetwood, pp. 54, 231. 


%D—D. O'Bryan, Authentic Memoirs ... of Mr. Robert Wilkes (1732), quoted by Stock- 
well, p. 38. 
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XXIII 
CHARLES SOREL AS A PRECURSOR OF REALISM 


LTHOUGH Charles Sorel was the author of two of the most popular! 
French novels in the seventeenth century,’ plus a number of other 
novels, and many scholarly works, including a history of literature, essays 
on morality and history, and an encyclopedia of science of philosophy, 
he is rarely heard of today. Born in 1602, in a bourgeois quarter of Paris, 
Sorel, according to his own statement,’ wrote his first books when he was 
only seventeen, and before he was twenty-four years old had written over 
a dozen works, most of them novels. His family income cut off at an early 
age as a result of his having abandoned the study of law for literature, 
Sorel found writing practically his only means of earning a living. In 
1635, having shown an early predilection for history, he was able to se- 
cure the post of royal historiographer, left vacant by the death of his 
uncle, Charles Bernard. For several years he mingled with the most im- 
portant political, social, and literary personages of his time, taking part in 
the “Querelle du Cid,’’* making fun of the French Academy at its incep- 
tion,® and attacking Mazarin in a series of comic gazettes and “mazari- 


1 Le Berger Extravagant probably went through at least fifteen editions in French and in 
translation—cf. p. 139 of T. F. Crane’s Introduction to his edition of Boileau’s Les Héros 
de Roman (Boston: Ginn, 1902)—proving to have been more popular in its time than any of 
the idealistic novels it attacks, including L’Astrée. As for Francion, it was probably the 
largest-selling novel of the century if we believe Sorel’s statement in La Bibliothéque Fran- 
¢oise, 2d ed. (Paris: Libraires du Palais, 1667), p. 194, that it went through over sixty edi- 
tions in forty years. In any case we know it was tremendously popular among the bour- 
geoisie, and Emile Roy, in his critical edition, “Société des textes francais modernes”’ 
(Paris: Hachette et Droz, 1924-31), 1, xxij-xxx, lists nearly forty known editions during 
Sorel’s lifetime, to which we must also add its adaptation into a comedy, by Gillet de la 
Tessonerie, La Comédie de Francion (Paris: Quinet, 1642). In spite of several articles—cf. 
notably Frédéric Lachévre, “‘Théophile de Viau, auteur de Francion?”’, in the Bulletin du 
Bibliophile (1937), pp. 198-204—which have attempted to prove that the earliest version, 
at least, of Francion, was not by Sorel, we still consider it as his work, in view of the positive 
assertions of several of Sorel’s contemporaries, and for certain other reasons which need 
not be discussed here. It is to be noted that even if Sorel did not write Francion, his theories 
studied are in no wise affected, since most of them are found or repeated in later works 
indisputably his. 

2 For an impression of the abundance and great variety of novels which appeared in 
France in the seventeenth century, cf. Ralph Coplestone Williams, Bibliography of the 
Seventeenth Century Novel (New York: The Century Co., for MLA, 1931). For additions 
and corrections to this work, cf. Frank P. Rolfe, “On the Bibliography of Seventeenth Cen- 
tury Prose Fiction,” PMLA, xu1x, no. 4 (1934), 1071-86. 

3 La Bibliothéque Francoise, p. 407. 

* Le Jugement du “Cid,” composé par un bourgeois de Paris, Marguillier de sa paroisse 
(Paris, 1637). 

5 Réle des présentations faites aux grands jours del’ Eloquence Francoise (Paris, 1634).—Cf. 
also his later Discours sur l Académie Francoise (Paris: G. de Luyne, 1654). 
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nades”’ in Parisian patois. However, as a result of his supreme egoism and 
his inevitable gift for making influential enemies, he was soon forced 
from this post and from the “grand monde” which he thereafter never 
ceased to criticize. Disdaining rich patrons,® Sorel withdrew into private 
bourgeois life, living many years at the home of his sister and her hus- 
band, the assistant “procureur général,’ Parmentier. Leaving his desk 
only to secure precise first-hand documentation for his diversified works, 
he spent the greater part of his time during nearly fifty years’ writing 
copiously on nearly every conceivable subject.® 

The present study is no attempt to discuss or evaluate Charles Sorel’s 
novels, which have already been adequately treated in numerous stud- 
ies.* It intends rather to assemble his abundant literary theories and to 
show how they identify him as one of the earliest specific critics and con- 
scious theorists of the new-born French novel, and as an early predecessor 
of a tendency that later developed into realism and naturalism. 

Essentially a moralist and reformer,'® Sorel carefully studied the con- 


6 Sorel’s “Lettre aux Grands” in the 1626 edition of Francion begins: “Ce n’est pas pour 
vous dedier ce Livre que je fais ceste Epistre, mais pour vous apprendre que je ne vous le 
dedie point.” (Roy ed., 1, ix.) In De la Connoissance des bons livres (Paris: Pralard, 1671), 
p. 34, Sorel also boasts: “‘C’est une grande satisfaction 4 un homme de se voir au dessus de 
ces choses et mesmes d’avoir fait plusieurs volumes sans les dedier.” Because he disdained 
patrons, Sorel was of course in a certain sense independent. Un the other hand he was de- 
pendent upon public reception of his works and therefore frequently had to violate his own 
theories and convictions in order to write the kind of novels which people would buy. This 
accounts for his apparent inconsistency in writing such works as L’Histoire amoureuse de 
Cléagnor et de Doristée (1621), L’Orphyse de Chrysante (1626), and others of the very kind 
he most bitterly attacks in his theories and in his realistic novels. 

7 Attention should be called to the numerous irregularities of spelling found in Sorel’s 
works. Considerable changes in this field took place between his earliest and latest works. 
The reader should, therefore, not be surprised to see the same words spelled in different 
ways in his different works. Moreover, Sorel is sometimes inconsistent, or perhaps merely 
careless, in the same work or same sentence. Consequently, instead of inserting sic for each 
specific irregularity, this blanket statement is made to indicate that the spelling of all words 
used in quotations, is, whether correct or not, Sorel’s. 

8 A glance at the critical bibliography of Sorel’s works prepared by Emile Roy in La Vie 
et les oeuvres de Charles Sorel, Sieur de Souvigny (Paris: Hachette, 1891) gives one some idea 
of Sorel’s great literary fertility. 

® Besides the chapters on the novels of Sorel, to be found in the general studies of the 
seventeenth century novel and the realistic novel, notably those by Reynier, Le Breton, 
Koerting, Magendie, and those mentioned in footnotes in the present study, the following 
will also prove of interest for an evaluation of Sorel’s works: Ferdinand Brunetiére, “Le 
Naturalisme au XVII° siécle,” Revue Bleue, v (1883), 449-459. Eugéne Baret, Mémoire sur 
Poriginalité de “Gil Blas” de Lesage (Paris: Aubry, 1864). Victor Fournel, La Litttérature 
indépendante et les écrivains oubliés (Paris: Didier, 1862), pp. 210-250. 

10 “Tl me sembloit que comme Hercule, je ne fusse né que pour chasser les monstres de la 
terre, . . . chastier les sottises, . . . rabbaisser les vanités . . . et me mocquer de l’ignorance 
des hommes.” (Francion, 11, 136 passim). 
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ditions of society throughout his life. Wherever he looked he saw only 
corruption, increasing immorality, dishonesty, and other evils." French 
society and life was, he believed, doomed to certain ruin unless people 
could be awakened to the dangers of their situation. In seeking the causes 
of these evils, he decided that the two most responsible were the wholly 
inadequate education available in the schools, and the kind of literature, 
especially the novels, which were most popular at that time. 

Thus he believed his life’s work consisted in trying to reform society 
and education, and to destroy the harmful literature which was responsi- 
ble for most of this corruption, in its place creating a new genre, dedicated 
to the purpose of alleviating the disheartening condition of humanity. 

In the first or negative phase of his literary reform, viz. destroying the 
popularity and, if possible, the existence of the idealistic novels or 
“grands romans” most widely read at that time, Sorel listed several re- 
spects in which they were dangerous and harmful. His first objection to 
them was that they were tiresome, long, and useless. ‘“Tissus par des 
oyseux et pour des oyseux,’’” these novels did nothing but waste the 
time of all concerned, ‘‘les uns a écrire des sottises et les autres a les lire.’’” 
Such “livres fastes et inutiles’’ were, therefore, harmful and dangerous 
because they uselessly consumed precious time which should have been 
more profitably and seriously spent. Speaking of novelists who do not 
teach useful lessons, Sorel declares: “‘Je les veux foudroyer un jour et 
les envoyer aux galéres, puisqu’ils sont si inutiles au monde.’ 

The second evil of these novels was found in their presentation of 
models of immorality, vanity, affectation, and numerous other harmful 
attitudes. Instead of presenting models of honest, sensible living, such 
books present only heroes and heroines seeking “‘les folles grandeurs du 


11 Sorel’s attitude toward the evils of society and education is well illustrated by the 
following: “N’est-ce pas .. . une misére estrange de voir tant de querelles et de procés 
parmy les gens de toutes sortes de conditions? Ne sont-ils pas plus cruels l’un a l’autre que 
de farouches animaux, puisqu’ils se tuent sans aucune pitié, soit en des combats particu- 
liers, soit en de grandes batailles? Les voluptez ausquelles (sic) ils s’adonnent ne leur sont- 
elles pas aussi fort funestes puisqu’elles leur causent une infinité de maladies, dont il y en 
a de cruelles, de sales et de honteuses? Leur feneantise (sic) ne leur est-elle pas dommage- 
able, puisqu’elle leur fait perdre le temps qu’ils ne peuvent reparer? . . . Pour ce qui est 
des gens d’estude . . . la pluspart s’employent plustost 4 charger leur mémoire qu’a forti- 
fier leur judgement.” (La Science universelle, 2nd ed. (Paris: Nicolas le Gras, 1668], 1, 25-26). 

12 Le Tombeau des Romans (Paris: Claude Morlot, 1626), p. 3. The guiding spirit and 
probably the actual writer of this work, signed by a friend of Sorel’s, Fancan (i.e. Francois 
Langlois, chantre de Saint-Honoré), is now conceded to have been Sorel himself, although 
Fancan and le Comte de Cramail may also have contributed to it. In any case all it con- 
tains has been repeated by Sorel elsewhere in works indisputably his own. 

18 La Science universelle, 1, 23. 

4 De la Connoissance des bons livres, p. 141. % Francion, tv, 18, 
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monde et les faux plaisirs.’”* Furthermore, in such novels “tous les deux 
sexes y sont abandonnez au libertinage autant l’un que l’autre.’” The 
specific respects in which these novels corrupt the morality of ladies, and 
lead them into all kinds of affectation, are carefully enumerated by Sorel. 
The heroes of all such novels, Sorel declares: 


Taschent de debaucher les jeunes Princesses et les emmener de chez leur Pere, 
n’y en ayant gueres qui ne couchent avec leur maistresses avant que d’estre 
mariés. Ne trouve-t-on pas la toute sorte d’exemples d’impudicité et de déso- 
béissance envers les Parens?!* 


He is equally specific in showing how they keep young men from con- 
structive activity and inspire in them all kinds of harmful and frivolous 
behavior: 


Cela trouble l’esprit des jeunes gens, et comme ils voyent que 1a dedans I’on ne 
parle que de jouer, de danser, et de se resjouyr avec des Damoiselles, ils veulent 
faire tout de mesme.!® 


Since they teach so many harmful lessons, Sorel would do all he could to 
destroy these ‘grands romans’”’ in order to prevent them from spreading 
their harmful seed among all readers, especially the young. It is this char- 
acteristic of most novels which is especially responsible, Sorel says, for: 


Le désir que j’ay de travailler pour l’utilité publique, . . . de composer un livre 
qui se moquast des autres, et qui fust comme le tombeau des Romans.*° 


The third evil of the novels of his time in general is found in their his- 
torical and factual falsity. Even those which claim to be historical are the 
very negation of history: 


C’est plutost le moyen d’oublier l’Histoire quand on la scauroit, que de la 
chercher dans ces sortes de livres; car ils la déguisent de telle facon et la déchirent 
si pitoyablement que n’estant plus la mesme, a peine peut-on y reconnoistre les 
noms des choses.”4 


Instead of presenting characters and events as they really were, they are 
run off into French moulds, and so changed and distorted that they are 
often unrecognizable. This is the danger, Sorel points out, of writing 
about the past rather than the present. 


16 De la Connoissance des bons livres, pp. 126-127. 

17 Thid., p. 131. 18 Thid., pp. 97-98. 

19 Le Berger Extravagant, 2nd ed. (Rouen: Osmont, 1646), 4 tomes in 2 vols., Tome 1, 15. 
All references to this work will be to the tome rather than to the volume.—Elsewhere Sorel 
shows how such reading “nuyt a leurs estudes (et) . . . les destourne encore de faire choix 
de quelque profession utile.” (De la Connoissance des bons livres, p. 96). 

20 Le Berger Extravagant, Préface, 1, iv. 

31 De la Connoissance des bons livres, p. 104. 
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In addition to their purposeful distortion of facts and characters for 
obvious purposes, these novels also abound in anachronisms and other 
evidence of ignorance on the part of their writers. For example: 


Les Guerriers voulans donner un coup de toute leur force, appuyerent fermement 
leurs pieds sur les estriers, quoy qu’on ne se servist point d’estriers en ce temps-la.” 


Great men of history in these novels are made to do things they would 
never have thought of doing and say things no one but effeminate 
Frenchmen would think of saying: “On leur attribue des injustices, des 
impudicitez, et des lachetez qui apportent du scandale.”* There is no 
attempt to fit the style to the characters or the circumstances, and all 
the personages, educated and uneducated, even to the Greeks, Romans, 
and Macedonians, speak the same oratorical, effeminate language of 
seventeenth-century French socialites and behave in the same stereo- 
typed, traditional manner. Most authors “font de leurs personnages 
comme les Basteleurs de leurs Marionnettes.’ In general, Sorel ob- 
serves, the “romans historiques” of his day usually present nothing but 
incongruous fabrication. Since they are presented as historical to a host 
of readers who accept them as such, these novels obviously constitute a 
great menace to education by filling readers’ heads with fiction, falsely 
labelled as fact. 

These novels, further, abound in physical impossibilities of all kinds, 
supernatural devices, and wholesale violations of natural laws and veri- 
similitude. This is their fourth important evil. Heroes are transformed, 
or transported from one part of the world to another, by magic.” All the 
principal characters, contrary to visible reality, are either perfect, rich, 
beautiful, or, more usually, all three, regardless of race or creed.** Such 
novels present no normal or true-to-life individuals or events. Sorel, in 
desperation, exclaims: “A quoy sert-il de représenter ce qui n’est pas et ce 
qui ne peut estre?’’?” Of course this teaching of merely false information 
is less vicious than the actual teaching of specifically dangerous social 
and moral lessons already mentioned. Nevertheless it does constitute a 
serious obstacle to the much-needed effacement of ignorance which is 
responsible for most of the ills of humanity. 

As the fifth and final important evil found in most popular idealistic 
novels of his time, Sorel points to their usually anti-Christian character. 
He is one of the earliest French writers to object to the mingling of 
Christian and pagan, and to defend the right and duty of writers to repre- 
sent contemporary Christian French subjects. He thereby definitely 
aligns himself with the Moderns in the quarrel of the Ancients and Mod- 


2 Ibid., p. 109. % Ibid., pp. 321-322. % Tbid., p. 117. 
% Ibid., pp. 95-96. %* Tbid., p. 115. 7 Ibid., p. 96. 
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erns which was then beginning. Criticizing the great majority of the 
novels of his day, with their pagan heroes, Sorel declares: 


Que maudits soyent ceux qui les ont faicts: Ils sont pires qu’hérétiques. Les livres 
de Calvin ne sont pas si damnables: au moins ne parlent-ils que d’un Dieu et 
ceux-cy parlent de plusieurs.** 


Presenting ‘‘une multitude de Puissances absolues, au mespris du Dieu 
unique et souverain,’’® such novels not only corrupt morality but also 
discredit the one force which, if sufficiently encouraged, could do most 
for the amelioration of the ills of society, viz. Christianity. 

Such, in brief, are the objections and evils Sorel finds in most of the 
novels of his time. “‘Je scay bien ot sont tous les livres,’ he declares, 
“‘mais je ne scay pas ow sont les bons.’’*° Because they serve no useful 
purpose, but rather encourage immorality, affectation, and all kinds of 
other evils, violate history, natural laws and verisimilitude, and present 
paganism beside or to the exclusion of Christianity, Sorel would com- 
pletely destroy the new-born novel genre with all its misconceptions, and 
would start it off afresh in a new direction. 

Consequently, when we turn to Sorel’s theories as to that the novel 
should be, we find that its first positive function must be to discredit 
idealistic and imaginative literature as much as possible. It must satirize 
the absurdities of such literature and seek to destroy it. In his own novels 
Sorel repeatedly shows individuals made ridiculous and their lives some- 
times seriously affected by reading such works." The “roman comique”’ 
will, by Sorel’s definition, be first of all anti-idealistic, -learing the ground 
of imaginative fiction, so that the new and useful novel, based on ordi- 
nary reality, may thrive and grow. 

Its second task must be to satirize and point out the evils of society 
itself. In his Remontrance sur les erreurs et les vices,* Sorel lists over a score 
of evils which he attacks in his own novels, among them graft, favoritism, 
and dishonesty in the government, the police system, and the legal pro- 
fession; social ambition, affectation, and the abandonment of common 
sense among the bourgeoisie in an attempt to ape the nobility with its 
“préciosité”’; the depraved state of the nobles with their intemperance, 
pride, and illicit sex practices; and such generally widespread vices as 
vanity, avarice, selfish ambition, envy, divorce, disobedience of parents, 
inadequate education, war, and impiety. These are some of the things 


%8 Le Berger Extravagant, 1, 15. 

29 De la Connoissance des bons livres, p. 94. %® Francion, 1, 180. 

*| He does this notably in Le Berger Extravagant which presents surprisingly plagiaristic 
resemblances to Don Quixote, Sorel’s repeated statements to the contrary notwithstanding. 
Hortensius, one of the characters in Francion, is also unbalanced by romantic readings. 

® La Science universelle, 1, 13-22. 
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which the novel should call vividly to the attention of its readers, sati- 
rize, and urge them to eliminate.* 

After attacking idealistic, unreal, and imaginative literature, and after 
pointing out the evils of society in such vivid colors as to cause people to 
want to abandon the path to destruction, the novel must teach readers of 
all classes and professions how they should live. This is its most impor- 
tant function. The ideal novel, according to Sorel, must be constantly use- 
ful: “Nous ne devons jamais estimer un Roman qu’on n’y trouve autant 
de profit qu’a une Histoire.”** Sorel believed the novel was in a unique 
position, because of its host of readers, to serve as a powerful instrument 
of morality and education. He seeks to teach in all his works: “de quelle 
sorte il faut vivre aujourd’huy dedans le monde. . . . ”’* If certain readers 
object to the coarseness and frankness of some parts of his novels, Sorel 
insists he has only recorded actual life, and declares further: 


Cela n’a pas esté fait pour les personnes qui veulent vivre dans une Retraite 
Religieuse . . . mais pour ceux qui, ayant 4 demeurer dans le Monde, ont besoin 
de scavoir ce qui s’y fait.* 


Since novels “doivent estre les régles de la vie’’*’ for ordinary bourgeois 
people who do not understand generalities, the educational content of 
the novel should be specific and practical rather than general or vague. 
In his own novels, especially Francion, Sorel pretends to present as 
clearly as possible the nature of evil so one may recognize and avoid it, 
the nature of good so one may strive for it, and the nature and problems 
of life so one may more intelligently live it. 

In order to get people to read this useful literature, the novelist must 
of course skillfully conceal its serious purpose under the disguise of 
comedy, farce, and entertainment. That is one of the reasons he calls this 


% It is to be noted that Sorel does not attack the medical profession, probably out of 
respect for his best friend, Dr. Guy Patin. Also, except rarely and in moderation, he avoids 
attacking the church, first of all because, in spite of its own many evils, the church was, 
like himself, trying to drive vice from the world, and secondly, because extremely painful 
and unfortunate things usually happened to those who dared to criticize its evils too openly. 
In Francion (m1, 15), when one of the characters begins to speak of the licentiousness of a 
priest, Raymond stops him saying: “ . . . il ne faut point parler de ces gents I, . . . si vous 
en medisiez, vous seriez excommunié . . . ” Sorel also indicated the necessity of disguising 
his attacks on all men of authority in general, saying: (Francion 1, xiv) “ .. . ilse faut taire 
quelquefois afin de parler plus long temps, . . . de peur que les Grands ne vous mettent en 
peine et ne vous fasse condamner a un eternel silence.” 

4 De la Connoissance des bons livres, p. 163. 

% “Lettre 4 Francion” (1633), Francion, 1, xxv. 

% La Bibliothéque Francoise, p. 195.—If readers would like to see a good example of a 
novel “‘oi il n’y a rien 4 reprendre pour la liberté du Discours, i] ne faut que voir . . . Poly- 
andre.”’ (Ibid., p. 196.) 37 La Science universelle, 1, 23. 
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type of novel “roman comique,’’** and includes comedy, farce, salacious 
scenes, and other attractions: 


-..il faut user d’un certain apast pour attirer le monde. II faut que j’imite les 
Apotiquaires qui sucrent par le dessus les breuvages amers afin de les faire mieux 
avaller.%9 


However, if some people are so shallow as to think that the entertain- 
ment or comedy they present is the “raison d’étre’” of such “romans 
comiques”’ as Francion, Sorel bitterly condemns them for their stupidity: 
Jamais je n’eusse fait veoir cette piéce (i.e., Francion) sans le desir que j’ay de 
monstrer aux hommes les vices ausquels ils se laissent insensiblement em- 
porter... * 


If certain readers also believe that in Francion he sometimes seems to 
forget he is a teacher and seems thoroughly to enjoy per se, the comedy 
and coarseness he presents, Sorel refers them to Polyandre, his later 
“roman bourgeois,”’ which contains nothing indecent. He further insists 
that if he presents vice he at least always shows virtue rewarded. 

The novel will then have as a part of its most important duty, the task 
of pointing out that dishonesty, immorality, hypocrisy, and other evils 
do not pay, and that honest, sensible living is the only kind which can 
lead to ultimate happiness. In teaching how to live, the novel must pre- 
sent practical and specific instructions, inspiring in its readers such things 
as simplicity in behavior, dress, and speech, together with modesty, 
honesty, sincerity, and a profound respect for God, one’s parents, and 
the State. This is the real raison d’étre of the only kind of novel Sorel 
could bring himself to approve. 

The most original of Sorel’s ideas on the novel, however, and those 
most similar to what is later known as realism, are those in which he indi- 
cates what should be the nature of its contents. With Sorel, the novel 
becemes a vast tableau picturing all humanity. The doors of the novel 


38 There seem to have been three reasons why Sorel continued to call the essentially real- 
istic novel like Francion a “roman comique,” besides the fact that he used a term already 
adopted by earlier writers. The first is to attract readers by disguising its seriousness. The 
second is because, like ‘‘comédie” (as Moliére understood it, for example) it satirizes various 
vices and evils of the time. And the third is that, like Shakespeare, Sorel, ‘‘ne considére la 
vie que comme une comédie,”’ (cf. note 76) in which the actors simply play the rdéles as- 
signed to them. He presents all of them with equal rights in a broad tableau of swarming 
humanity. Could Balzac have been influenced by these considerations as well as the title 
of Dante’s Divina Commedia in deciding to call his great work La Comédie humaine? 

39 “Advertissement”’ to 1623 ed., Francion, 1, iv.—In Le Tombeau des Romans (pp. 58-59) 
Sorel gives Socrates as his authority for saying: “ . . . il ya des choses . . . qu’il ne faut pas 
descouvrir niiement au vulgaire, mais plustost les cacher sous le voile de la Fiction.” 

4° Francion, 1, iii. 
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are thrown open to all classes, even the lowest and most banal, without 
respect to birth or wealth: 


. .. ne prisant chacun que pour ce qu’il est et non pas pour ce qu’il a, j’estime 
esgallement ceux qui ont la charge des plus grandes affaires, et ceux qui n’ont 
qu’une charge de cotrets sur le dos... “ 


In Francion, Hortensius declares: 


Je veux que . . . (l’on) fasse des livres sur toutes sortes de matieres. On n’a vu 
encore des Romans que de guerre et d’Amour, mais on en peut faire aussi qui ne 
parlent que de procez, de finance ou de marchandise. 


Sorel would exclude from the novel no settings or classes, although he 
would concentrate especially on familiar, contemporary, French life of 
the kind the greatest number of readers, viz. the bourgeoisie and the 
lower middle classes, will recognize as their own. Sorel’s novels are writ- 
ten for, as well as about, the bourgeoisie. Since average Frenchmen are 
neither making war nor love most of the time, Sorel would present for 
them in his novels such things as “‘de petites avantures d’une visite de 
Paris, ou d’une promenade telles qu’il en pourroit arriver 4 eux ou aux 
personnes de leur connoissance . . . ’’ Rather than exciting or beautiful 
or unusual, the setting should be recognizably average and ordinary.“ 

Perhaps nowhere in seventeenth-century French literature is so com- 
plete and detailed a picture of the usually neglected familiar side of 
bourgeois life presented as in Sorel’s Polyandre, Francion, and Le Berger 


4! “Tettre aux Grands,” Francion, I, x. @ Francion, tv, 52. 

43 Polyandre (Paris: La vefve Nicolas Cercy, 1648), 2 vols., “Advertissement,” 1, 15th 
(unnumbered) page. 

“In Polyandre, for example, Sorel describes a quiet bourgeois party: “oi le pere de 
famille va au bal en robe de chambre et en pantoufles, et y prend plaisir 4 voir danser ses 
enfans” (1, 190) while the elderly “bourgeoises” sit around the outside gossiping and dis- 
cussing the behavior of the younger generation. In Francion, Sorel also presents such famil- 
iar domestic scenes as a wife wheedling a new dress out of her husband, a group of 
neighbor women gossiping on their front stoops, or a landowner giving a party for his farm- 
hands and their families. 

Charles Gidel, in his Histoire de la littérature francaise (Paris: Lemerre, 1877), 2 vols.; 
11, 423, reflects the opinion of such critics as Abel Lefranc when he calls Francion “l'image 
la plus vive de la société d’alors.’’ Unfortunately Polyandre, which contains far more actual 
information on bourgeois daily life than either Francion or Le Berger Extravagant, had the 
misfortune to be published during the Fronde, hence aroused little interest, and resulted in 
Sorel’s decision never to write another novel, nor even to finish this one which he considered 
his best and most perfect example of the kind of novel he outlined. Although very few mod- 
ern critics seem to have read Polyandre, there is abundant evidence, some of which is pre- 
sented by Emile Roy (op. cit., pp. 99-110, 137-147, 386 passim) to prove that it was well 
known and extensively plundered by Moliére, Cyrano de Bergerac, and other contempo- 
raries of Sorel. 
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Extravagant, to mention them in the order of their importance as “‘ro- 
mans bourgeois.’’ Sorel believed that in the life of common people events 
happen that are of real value and interest, and he set himself the task of 
recording daily events in the banal lives of the middle classes of his time 
in much the same complete manner as Balzac, who claimed to be merely 
“Je secrétaire de la société.” As Sorel puts it: “Je considére tout ce qui 
est au monde, et je l’escry comme je le vois.’” 

In such a program as Sorel’s, it will have been noted that the actions 
fuse and disappear into the setting. They are relatively unimportant and 
uninteresting except as they characterize the milieu or the individuals 
described. In other words, action is replaced by observation, and the 
events which are made to occur in the novels must be those which actu- 
ally do happen, not merely those which could or might happen. The 
actions serve no other purpose than to complete and elucidate the picture 
Sorel intends the novel to present in his broad picture of “tout ce qui se 
fait dans le monde.” 

The characters, in such a system, also become surprisingly dull and 
commonplace. They are ordinary individuals like you or me, or our 
neighbors, or friends. They are not perfect, because they are human. 
There is as much or more bad and dull in them as there is good or interest- 
ing. Sorel especially detested in the idealistic novels of his time “‘ces 
héros qui ne sont que des zéros,’”*” who are nothing but perfection, super- 
naturally immune to the temptations and pitfalls of ordinary humans, 
mere marionettes created and controlled by the author.** Sorel’s heroes, 
if such they may be called, are often selfish, dull-witted, dishonest, and 
otherwise imperfect. But at least most of them behave as human beings 
normally do in ordinary bourgeois daily life. 

When we consider the methods used by Sorel in collecting materials 
for his various works, we find another important respect in which he antic- 
ipated later realists. Throughout all his works we find abundant and 
constant internal evidence*® of his having taken exhaustive notes wher- 
ever he went. Besides the obvious imitation of scenes, characters,*° and 
events from the life he saw about him, his vocabulary, one of the most 


“ Le Berger Extravagant, rv, 564. 

47 De la Connoissance des bons livres, p. 127. 48 Cf. note 24 above. 

49 Besides such statements in his novels as “‘D’ailleurs j’estois infiniment aise d’entendre 
les discours de quelques bonnes vieilles assises aupres de moy. Elles disoient que. . . etc.” 
(Francion, 11, 180), one frequently encounters such evidence as, in Les Visions admirables 
du Pelerin de Paris (Paris: 1635), p. 245 passim, a list of over thirty cabarets of Paris, with 
their specialties, their clientéle, etc. 

50 Emile Roy (op. cit., pp. 78-79; 189-193, passim) gives a fairly exhaustive list of ‘“per- 
sonnages déguisés” found in Francion. 
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varied and complete of his time, presents a final bit of internal evidence 
on the habit of note-taking he must have practiced. However, we do not 
have to assume this habit merely from his works, for, although Sorel 
seems never to have admitted this practice, which would then have 
seemed to his discredit, his contemporaries do us the favor of mentioning 
it. For example, the following passage from Furetiére’s famous carica- 
ture of Sorel in Le Roman Bourgeois chides him on his intensive note-tak- 
ing: 

Charroselles, homme d’étude, monta en son cabinet, od la premiére chose qu’il 
fit ce fut son examen de conscience de bons mots. . . . C’est 4 dire qu’il faisoit un 
recueil ot il mettoit par escrit tous les beaux traits qu’il avoit ouyes pendant le 
jour... , par fois il en compiloit des ouvrages entiers. . . .@ 


There is, therefore, sufficient evidence to make us reasonably certain that 
Sorel practiced extensively the “‘fiches” or “‘cahier” habit so much used 
later by such realists as Balzac, carrying pencil and paper wherever he 
went, squinting near-sightedly® at everything about him, and jotting 
down observations later used in his novels. 

Once having secured such detailed information for novels, what rules 
does Sorel believe should guide the novelist with regard to its composition 
and style? First of all Sorel seems to have been convinced of the relative 
unimportance of form in any type of serious literature. “Quand mesme 
l’on ne feroit que des poésies qui contiendroient de bons préceptes, j’en 
louerois la substance et non pas la rime.’ He seems to have worried 
little about form in his own novels, and frequently boasted of the careless 
haste with which he wrote: ‘“‘je ne me veux point gesner. . . . je ne me 
mors point les ongles pour songer a ce que je compose. Des que j’ay pris 
la plume, elle va incessament . . . ’ Late in life, in speaking of some of 
his most popularly successful works, he asserts: “‘ . . . a peine prenois-je 


51 Cf. the dictionaries and special works of Oudin, Furetiére, Richelet, Leroux, and others 
on seventeenth century language, for the number of times Sorel’s works are referred to in 
illustration of the use or meaning of words then current. Unfortunately Littré, although 
he occasionally refers to Sorel for illustrations of such expressions as ‘‘couvrir un momon,” 
“donner de la tablature,” “un pain de chapitre,’”’ and numerous others, seems to have been 
unaware that Sorel, before the writers he cites, used such terms as “bisque,” “le je ne sais 
quoi,”’ “rire sous cape,” “tirelaine,” “tiresoie,”” and many others, for many of which Littré 
refers to Scarron’s later works as the first to illustrate their usage. 

5 Le Roman Bourgeois, Jannet ed. (Paris: Picard, 1868), 2 vols., m, 24-25. 

53 It is interesting to note what a large percentage of realists have been nearsighted. 
Perhaps this is one reason for their predilection and gift for minute details, frequently at 
the expense of broad perspectives. Guy Patin, Furetiére and other contemporaries of Sorel 
referred to him as a scholarly, stout, little man “qui regardait de prés.”’ 

“ Le Berger Extravagant, m1, 561-562. 

& Francion, tv, 34. 
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la peine de relire mes escrits et de les corriger.’"* And he adds: “Je n’ay 
pas compose moins de trente deux pages d’impression en un jour... .”*? 
Since the lessons it teaches are the novel’s real excuse for existence, Sorel 
could not believe that its form deserved too much consideration. 

However, the mere fact that Sorel believed form less important to a 
novel than the lessons it teaches or the accuracy of its information, does 
not mean he had no ideas on composition and style. In fact, in several of 
his works he mentions very definite rules which he believes all novelists 
should follow. The first of these is simplicity. The plot, to begin with, 
should be as simple, natural, and lifelike as possible. He warns against 
imitation of novels which are so complicated that “l’on se perd 1a de- 
dans.’’*§ This need for simplicity should be remembered especially in the 
matter of style. The novelist who follows “les traces de la Nature 
mesme,’”®® Sorel assures us, will achieve an ideal style: “‘aisé et naturel 
sans affectation.’’® In short, Sorel’s simplicity includes the following of 
nature, common sense, reason, and the usages of the time, avoiding neol- 
ogisms and obsolescent expressions and anything which might seem un- 
usual or strange: 


Les paroles doivent estre conformes a l’usage receu.... Pour les discours 
ordinaires, il ne faut point se servir de mots estrangers, ny de ceux qu’on trouve 
si vieux qu’a peine les peut-on entendre. .. . 


The second quality the style and composition of a novelist should seek 
to attain is adaptability. Since all classes of people are to be represented, 
all kinds of language and style must be expected. The novelist must make 
sure that each character speaks his own natural language and not that of 
the author, as was usually the case in the pastorals and “grands romans.”’ 
If a novelist does not know the language of beggars, peasants, soldiers, 
or gangsters, he should either learn it, or avoid writing about them. Sorel 
himself, with some justification, boasts mastery of “la langue Francoise 
toute entiere,’’® including especially “les mots dont use le vulgaire.’’® In 
his own works, Sorel declares, he uses over a score of separate styles, 


% Tbid., “Advertissement” to 1623 ed., 1, vi—The lack of style and composition in Sorel’s 
realistic novels is one of the principal reasons for his lack of popularity today. However, 
we must remember that of all the conclusions submitted to the unfinished Polyxéne of 
Francois de Moliére (Paris: Antoine de Sommaville, 1634), Sorel’s was the one chosen by 
the Académie Francaise for the clearness and correctness of its style, which made it suitable 
for school use. Other more valid reasons for Sorel’s oblivion today probably include his too 
frequent demonstrations of supreme egoism and his tendency to sermonize. 


57 Thid., 1, xvii. 58 Le Berger Extravagant, 111, 45. 
59 De la Connoissance des bons livres, p. 326. 
60 Tbid., p. 346. ® Jbid., pp. 323-324. 


® Francion, ““Advertissement” of 1626 ed., 1, xv. 8 Tbid. 
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“lesquels j’accomode aux divers personnages que je fais parler.’ How- 
ever, the novelist must not let his desire to adapt his style adequately to 
all characters lead him to violate the first rule, which is simplicity. Re- 
gardless of what he may be discussing, the novelist should always shun 
affectation or bombast. The ideal style of the novel, all things considered, 
should be narrative rather than oratorical, and should be characterized 
by simplicity, adaptability and ‘“‘vraisemblance.”’ It will be: 


... le style naturel, propre aux choses basses et aux hautes. En ce qui est des 
choses basses, il les descrit naivement et veritablement ... et pour les choses 
hautes, il ne les exprime point par l’enflure et par des ornements vains, mais 
par la force et la netteté des paroles.© 


If these rules are followed, the form of the novel will be sufficient to con- 
vey its real raison d’étre, which is to teach. For, Sorel would constantly 
remind us, in judging the success or failure of novels, “‘il s’agit de scavoir 
si estant bien faits selon leurs régles ils ont aussi le bon-heur d’estre 
utiles.” 

Although Sorel did not subscribe to the “‘culte de forme’”’ of the classi- 
cists, nor agree with their concentration on universal or superior char- 
acters, he definitely proved himself to be their ally in many respects. 
Like Moliére,® he satirized most of the evils of his time, including précio- 
sité, avarice, hypocrisy, impiety, and many others. And he was like Boi- 
leau®* in attacking the bad taste and exaggeration of his time and pro- 
claiming the necessity of following the classic principles of nature, truth, 
and reason. 

Much more than being an ally of the classicists, however, Sorel was a 


* Le Berger Extravagant, tv, 554. 

% De la Connoissance des bons livres, pp. 328-329. ® Tbid., p. 158. 

87 Sorel’s literary ideals, in fact, seem to have had a more immediate application and il- 
lustration in the drama than in the novel. Besides numerous scenes in Moliére’s plays and 
the comedies of Cyrano de Bergerac, which seem unquestionably to be taken from Sorel’s 
novels, especially his little-known and unfinished Polyandre, their general method of sati- 
rizing certain classes, presenting scenes from ordinary life realistically, and attacking social 
evils, is usually much the same. Besides Lesage and Marivaux, eighteenth century writers 
of the “comédie de moeurs,”’ ““comédie de condition,” “comédie larmoyante,” and “‘drame 
bourgeois,” following the lead of Diderot and his “genre sérieux,”’ which shows great simi- 
larities to Sorel’s theories, especially in “Dorval et moi,” also definitely illustrate in the 
drama most of Sorel’s basic literary ideas of a realistic nature. And finally, the ““comédie 
sociale” and “drame a thése”’ of Augier and Dumas, fils, and the realistic depiction of such 
daily life as is accurately presented by Henri Becque and other modern realists, likewise 
fulfil in the drama nearly every requirement of Sorel’s general literary theories except form. 
In Sorel’s mind the distinction between the task of the drama and the novel was not yet 
as clearly defined as it has since become. 

8 Boileau, in his Les Héros de Roman (cf. note 1), also wrote a critique of the novel, in 
which he shows general agreement with many of Sorel’s theories. 
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precursor of realism®® and naturalism” in the novel. Although it cannot 
be claimed that the theories of Sorel as here presented are entirely orig- 
inal,” he is nevertheless the first French writer who attempted to define 
and illustrate with any degree of completeness what he believed a good 
novel should be. Writing in a period when the novel was not yet accepted 
as respectable literature, when it was still blindly seeking to find its way 
and was generally indulging in the evils we have seen him criticize, Sorel 
had the courage to outline and defend a novel at least as realistic in its 
principal respects as the most realistic novels of the nineteenth and twen- 
tieth centuries. 

Long before Lesage, and without the disguise of a foreign setting, Sorel 
had presented an equally broad picture of all classes of contemporary 
humanity. He had also shown the same predilection for social and some- 
times political satire, and had made the same moralistic claims for the 
value of his work.”* Eugéne Maron has said, in comparing Francion and 


6 Professor Abel Lefranc has called Francion “ .. . le premier grand roman de meeurs. 
Il domine toute la lignée réaliste comme /’ A strée la lignée idéaliste.” (“Charles Sorel, sa vie 
et son caractére,”’ Revue des Cours et Conférences, 4 janvier 1906, p. 353.) 

70 Léon Lévrault in Le Roman, évolution du genre (Paris: Delaplane, 1902), p. 35, asserts: 
“Ceux qui ont cru au XIX¢® siécle inventer le naturalisme, devraient saluer dans le sieur 
de Souvigny (Sorel) un précurseur en méme temps qu’un maitre.” 

71 Several of Sorel’s ideas were expressed by other novelists whose works appeared at 
approximately the same time as Francion, which would lead us to believe that these tend- 
encies were “in the air.”” Those whose ideas are most similar to Sorel’s include: 1. Théo- 
phile de Viau, Fragments d’une histoire comique, first published as “premiére journée” in 
(Euvres de Théophile (Paris: Billaine, 1623). Ed. used: Cuvres complétes (Paris: Jannet, 
1855-56), 2 vols., 1, 11-36. 2. Jean de Lannel, Le Roman Satyrique (Paris: Toussainct du 
Bray, 1624). 3. Bishop Jean Pierre Camus, Palombe, ou la femme honorable (Paris: Chappe- 
let, 1628), and numerous other novels of middle-class, family life. 4. André Mareschal, 
La Chrysolite ou le secret des romans (Paris: Toussainct du Bray, 1627). 

Many essentially realistic novels also followed Sorel’s vigorous campaign against the 
“grands romans,” notably Paul Scarron’s Le Roman Comique (First part: Paris: Quinet, 
1651; second part: Paris: Luynes, 1657), and Antoine Furetiére’s Le Roman Bourgeois 
(Paris: Denis Thierry, T. Jolly, L. Billaine, etc., 1666). The latter illustrates many of Sorel’s 
theories more perfectly than does Sorel himself, and is based on essentially the same level 
of actions, setting, and life, as Sorel’s Polyandre (1648), which is probably the first true 
“roman bourgeois,” though unfinished. It is interesting to note the lack of popularity of 
both these “romans bourgeois” which perhaps too perfectly restrict themselves to ordinary 
bourgeois life, and show the dullness into which true realism, thus conceived, is likely to 
lapse. 

72 It is interesting to compare Lesage’s pretensions to morality in “Gil Blas au lecteur” 
(“Si tu lis mes aventures sans prendre garde aux inscriptions morales qu’elles enferment, 
tu ne tireras aucun fruit de cet ouvrage; mais si tu les lis avec attention, tu y trouveras, 
suivant le précepte d’Horace, l’utile mélé avec l’agréable.’’) with Sorel’s earlier claim: 

“Tl m’a falu confesser . . . que j’avois meslé l’utile avec l’agreable, et qu’en me moquant 
des vicieux je les avois si bien repris qu’il y avoit quelque esperance que cela leur donneroit 
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Gil Blas, that both have “les mémes ridicules; il n’y a guére de changé que 
les noms.’ Without denying the superior execution of Lesage in his 
later work, it is nevertheless clear from careful comparison that his 
novels contain little or nothing essentially realistic which was not either 
declared or illustrated by Sorel. 

Before the theorists of realistic art in general,”* and before Champ- 
fleury and the other self-styled pioneers of literary realism, with their 
journal, Le Réalisme,” Sorel had insisted that a novel be useful and true 
to the daily life of the middle classes, presented in as simple a form as 
possible, with little attention to plot or style. 

Two centuries before Balzac, de Maupassant, the Goncourt brothers, 
and Zola, Sorel had declared that the novelist shou!d be only the recorder 
of “la comédie humaine,” presenting ‘‘des tableaux naturels de la vie 
humaine,””’ leaving the past to historians, and painting as accurate a 
picture as possible of what he so often called “‘les actions communes de la 





du desir de se corriger, estans honteux de leurs actions passées. Je dirai . . . que je monstre 
un beau Palais qui par dehors a apparence d’estre remply de liberté et de delices, mais au 
dedans duquel l’on trouve neantmoins lorsque l’on n’y pense pas, des severes censeurs, des 
Accusateurs irreprochables, et des Juges rigoureux. La corruption de ce siecle od |’on em- 
pesche que la verité soit ouvertement divulguée me contraint de faire cecy.”’ (“Advertisse- 
ment” to 1626 ed., Francion, 1, xii-xiii.) 

73 “Te Roman de mceurs au XVII siécle,”” Revue Indépendante (premier février, 1848), 
p. 291. 

% For a partial acknowledgement of the debt of later realists to the “romans comiques,” 
“satiriques,” and “bourgeois,” cf. Ernest Courbet, “Plan d’une histoire du roman francais 
au XVII* siécle,”” Le Chasseur Bibliographe (Paris: Léon Roudiez, no. 3 [mars 1867], 72- 
80). It will be remembered that Courbet was one of the earliest of the theorists and pro- 
tagonists of realism in painting. 

% Champfleury (i.e., Jules-Francois Félix Husson Fleury) was one of the most important 
contributors to Le Réalisme, of which only six numbers (16 pp. in -4°) ever appeared, on 
the fifteenth of each month (15 novembre to avril-mai, 1857). This periodical had as its 
three editors Edmond Duranty (editor-in-chief and owner), Jules Assézat (later editor of 
Les Débats), and Henri Thulié (distinguished physician and later “président du conseil 
municipal 4 Paris’). For an understanding of the earliest theories of nineteenth century 
realism, the following works by Champfleury should also be consulted: Le Réalisme (Paris: 
Michel Lévy fréres, 1857), Souvenirs et portraits de jeunesse (Paris: Dentu, 1872), and his 
prefaces to Aventures de Mariette, Contes domestiques, and other novels. Prefaces to the 
novels of Duranty, Feydeau and other contemporary so-called realists will also prove use- 
ful for an understanding of the earliest conception of “le réalisme’”’ in the nineteenth cen- 
tury, before Balzac’s and Taine’s influence had profoundly affected it. 

7 Sorel has often repeated in essence this declaration: “ . . . je ne regarde le Monde que 
comme une Comedie, et . . . je ne fay estat des hommes qu’entant qu’ils s’acquittent bien 
du personnage qui leur a esté baillé. Celuy qui est paysan et qui vit fort bien en paysan, 
me semble plus loiiable que celuy qui est nay Gentilhomme en n’en faict pas les actions. 

.”” (“Aux Grands,” Francion, 1, ix-x.) 

77 De la Connoissance des bons livres, p. 158. 
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vie,” based on actual documentation. Nearly three centuries before René 
Boylesve (Tardiveau), “‘historien de la bourgeoisie,”’ Sorel not only out- 
lined but illustrated, in his Polyandre, a “roman bourgeois” rich in docu- 
mentation and invaluable for the later study of the middle-class life of his 
time. 

There are of course numerous differences between the conceptions of 
Sorel and those of the realistic school proper. Sorel, for example, has noth- 
ing to say about objectivity, and makes no reference to science in his 
theories. These differences, however, are largely a result of the fact that 
Sorel was inescapably a man of the seventeenth century and necessarily 
used the materials of his time in his theories as well as his novels. But if 
he knew nothing about scientific objectivity or the influence of heredity 
or environment, and mentioned money but rarely, at least he insisted on 
the presentation of the same type of contemporary life, based on exact 
observation, which was later to be so useful for an exact knowledge of the 
times. Like later realists, he attacked idealism. Like most realists, he 
wrote in a style which is often confused and overburdened as a result of 
a too conscientious attempt to achieve completeness. If he insisted 
slightly more than they on didacticism, satire, and moralizing, it is be- 
cause he lived in the century of La Rochefoucauld, Moliére, and La 
Bruyére. 

In intentions, setting, characters, action, style, composition, and meth- 
od Sorel’s ideas of the novel show him, then, to be an important pre- 
cursor of realism and naturalism. It is only in the matter of technique 
that he differs essentially from later realists. Hence, though his novels 
are rarely mentioned today (it may be rightly so), and though he lived 
nearly two centuries before the word réalisme was invented, let us at 
least recognize a certain value in the criticism and theories of Charles 
Sorel. For in trying to guide a new-born but already misdirected literary 
genre into “la bonne voie,”’ he assembled and outlined a constitution 
which, with certain amendments to meet the developments of a later, 
more scientific age, is still fundamentally the program of realistic and 
naturalistic prose fiction. 

H. J. SKORNIA 


DePauw University 
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XXIV 


MOLIERE’S THEATER IN 1672-1673: LIGHT FROM 
LE REGISTRE D’ HUBERT 


E REGISTRE D’HUBERT is the only known document con- 
cerning Moliére and his theater which has not yet been the subject 
of the most careful study. It is the book of accounts kept by the treasurer 
of the Palais Royal theater for 1672-73, preserved in the archives of the 
Comédie-Francaise since its foundation.' I have been able to make a 
leisurely examination of this Registre, and I am presenting in this place 
all the items found in Hubert’s records that are of interest to the historian 
of the French stage. 

Some information from this source has been the common property of 
scholars for years. Although this Regisére was consulted by the Parfaict 
brothers during the eighteenth century, its very existence became for- 
gotten until rediscovered by Bontemps, archivist of the Théatre- 
Francais from 1808-13.? In later times, /e Registre d’Hubert has been 
quoted in the writings of Taschereau, Jules Bonnassies, Ed. Thierry, E. 
Despois, and A. Jal. Georges Monval took scores of the entries in his 
Chronologie Moliéresque from this and two similar Registres, but without 
giving such indication of his source as would establish the authenticity 
of his statements. Bontemps first surmised that he had found an account 
book belonging to Moliére. The internal evidence showed that it came 
from the Palais Royal theater, where André Hubert was acting as the 
secretary-treasurer of the company in 1672-73. His responsibility for 
these accounts is attested by the following auditors’ certificate in La 
Grange’s handwriting, found on the last page of entries: 


Nous auons comté auec Monsieur Hubert ce Jourdhuy 9™° Januier 1674. Nous 

le tenons quittes des Receptes quil a faittes pour Les despances de la piece du 

Malade Imaginaire et autres frais faits pour la troupe qui estoit au pallais Royal. 
De La Grange 
Du Croisy 


This Registre is a large unbound book of accounts, 33 X 21 centimeters 
in size, which comprises in its present state 131 legible pages of entries 


1 Thanks to the generosity of the Conseil d’Administration of the Comédie-Frangaise 
and the courtesy of M. Jean Monval, librarian and keeper of the archives, I was allowed to 
secure a photographic copy of Le Registre d’Hubert, subsequently deposited in the Stanford 
University Library. A description of the extant Registres of Moliére’s theater for 1663 and 
1664, and a comprehensive investigation of the latter, will be found in my paper, “Light 
on Moliére in 1664, from Le Second Registre de La Thorilliére,” published in PMLA, Lm, 
iv (1938), 1058-75. 

2 Cf. Ed. Thierry, Documents sur le Malade imaginaire, p. 40 and G. Monval, Premier 
Registre de La Thorilliére, pp. iii-iv. 
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corresponding to the 131 performances of the whole theatrical year, 
April 29, 1672, to March 21, 1673. During this time the company per- 
formed 20 plays, including the premiéres in Paris of La Comtesse d’ Escar- 
bagnas, Donneau de Visé’s Les Maris infidéles, and Le Malade imaginaire. 
The record of public performances coincides with that given in the Regis- 
tre de La Grange, though Hubert notes one hitherto unknown perform- 
ance of L’Avare at Versailles and there are a few discrepancies in the 
record of money received. As compared with the two other surviving 
account books, the Premier and Second Registre de La Thorilliére, Hubert’s 
Registre is unique in its scope and completeness. As can best be under- 
stood from the specimen page reproduced in reduced facsimile below 
(see Plate Sect. vit), the book had been prepared by the printer for the 
convenience of the company’s treasurer, and Hubert generally followed 
these printed rubrics. Thus the Registre for 1672 contains headings for 
reporting the number of tickets sold for the different parts of the house 
at each performance as well as the sums received. Computation of the 
paid attendance on any night of the season is therefore a matter of 
simple arithmetic. 

The humblest actor has always found satisfaction in the size and qual- 
ity of his audience, yet in the case of Moliére we do not know the exact 
seating capacity of his theater, much less the size of his audience, or how 
many spectators paid to sit on his stage. What we know of the comedy- 
loving public in the seventeenth century is largely a matter of surmise or 
deductions based upon the reports of gross receipts contained in the 
Registre de La Grange. Now, thanks to the use which Hubert made of the 
headings in his Registre, we can discover for the first time the exact size 
of Moliére’s last paying audiences, compare the number of spectators in 
the pit with the number of tickets sold for loge seats, and draw positive 
conclusions concerning the contemporary popularity of his repertoire. 


I. MOLIERE’S AUDIENCES, SEASONAL VARIATIONS, 
CAPACITY OF THE PALAIS ROYAL THEATER 


For the Moliére enthusiast, Hubert’s records of daily attendance are 
the very heart of his Registre. For considerations of space, these day-by- 
day reports will appear here as footnotes to the story of the year’s per- 
formances at the Palais Royal. However, I have tabulated these figures 
for my own use, and the generalizations which follow are based upon 
them. 

During Moliére’s last season, Hubert’s data establish the fact that 
most of the audiences were small, numbering less than 400 spectators, 
and that the theater was never quite filled. Eugéne Despois, after an 
examination of Hubert’s Registre, declared in his Thédtre francais sous 
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Louis XIV, p. 363 n: “Il semble donc que le public de Moliére n’a guére 
pu dépasser le chiffre de 1.000 personnes.” I shall endeavour to show that 
this is indeed probable for Moliére’s entire career. Despois did not com- 
ment at more length on the Regisére and tell us that during the 131 per- 
formances of 1672-73, the sale of tickets only once reached 925, with 514 
persons in the pit, at Psyché, on the night of November 20.* Ticket sales 
passed 800 only five times, and only exceeded the 700 mark on thirteen 
nights. All these larger audiences are reported during the second revival 
of Psyché at the cheapest prices. The largest attendance at any comedy of 
the season is represented by the 687 tickets sold on the first night that 
La Comtesse d’Escarbagnas and Le Mariage forcé were played at regular 
prices. The 1892 francs taken in at the premiére of Le Malade imaginaire, 
at doubled prices, were previously exceeded only by the receipts at four 
performances of Dom Juan and eight nights of the much discussed Tar- 
tuffe, but the paying audience consisted of only 682 spectators, as Despois 
reported. During the 131 performances of this season, the Palais Royal 
played 34 times to fewer than 240 spectators a night, and on 78 occasions, 
or 60 per cent of the year’s houses, the audience numbered less than 402 
patrons. The parterre or pit was the mainstay of Moliére’s popularity, 
since at 113 performances (out of 131) more than half the audience stood 
in the pit. 

The smallest attendance for the season is reported for the fourth and 
last performance (‘“‘au double”) of Les Maris infidéles by Donneau de 
Visé, January 31, 1673, when there were only 68 people in the house, and 
36 of these were in the pit. On June 28, 1672, Sganarelle with Le Médecin 
malgré lui were played to 132 persons, of whom 3 were in the amphi- 
theater, 30 in the gallery (loges hautes), and 99 in the pit. On September 
16, L’Etourdi drew only 138, and L’Avare on August 23, 143 spectators. 
The audience at the thirteenth performance ending the first run of La Com- 
tesse d’ Escarbagnas, August 4, dropped to 151 paid admissions at regular 
prices. On June 30, L’Avare was given for 145, and on July 5, Tartuffe 
drew only 175 persons. Audiences of 174 and 175 saw Le Misanthrope 
played on June 14 and November 8. Speaking in more general terms, 
eighteen performances, or 15 per cent of the total, were given before less 
than 200 persons, and the company played 48 times, which equals 36 per 
cent, to fewer than 300 spectators.‘ Moliére’s devotion to his art as an 


* Despois, Joc. cit., reports 944 spectators on November 20. However, this total is errone- 
ous, though the correct figure of 514 is quoted for the parterre. 

4 These reports of tickets sold may correspond closely to the actual number of spectators 
in the audience, since Hubert’s accounts indicate that members of the company could not 
give passes to their friends. At least, I find on December 23 (p. 97): “Billets de la troupe, 
1 livre, 10s,”; December 27 (p. 98): “Billets D’acteurs . . . 6!! 10s,”’ and a charge against 
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actor evidently brought him a smaller meed of admiration and applause 
than one would have imagined. I shall soon show that there is something 
almost heroic about Moliére’s appearances before the slender audiences 
of the long dull season from May to the end of September. 

Attendance as reported by Hubert nicely confirms what has already 
been deduced from La Grange concerning the seasonal variations in 
theatrical earnings in Paris. From April 29 to July 31, forty performances 
were given. During this period, the largest paid attendance was 687; only 
eleven audiences exceeded 370; and 19, or just under half, were smaller 
than 280. From August 2 to October 7, there were 26 performances at 
which the largest house numbered only 398. At this time of the year, 
only three audiences exceeded 370, and only eleven out of 26 contained 
more than 280 spectators. Finally, during the 53 performances from Octo- 
ber 9 to February 17, when Moliére died, more than 700 tickets were sold 
at 13 performances of Psyché. Now, at the height of the season, 42 houses 
passed the mark of 370, and the company played only five times to fewer 
than 280 persons. 

The seating capacity of Moliére’s theater, either in its first dimensions, 
or after the addition of “‘vn troisiesme rang de loges qui n’y estoit point 
ci deuant,” in the summer of 1671, is still a subject for speculation. Al- 
though the largest single audience on record numbered 925, as stated 
above, the accounts show that the house was not sold out, because the 
most expensive parts of the theater were not filled. Nevertheless, it seems 
that Hubert’s reports of attendance may afford reliable data for a more 
valid estimate of the maximum capacity of the rebuilt and enlarged 
Palais Royal. By way of an experiment, let me set down Hubert’s largest 
reported sales of tickets for the different parts of the house; the sum of 
these parts when filled with spectators should give us an approximation 
of the capacity of the theater. Scrutiny of the Registre affords the follow- 
ing figures: 


Théatre (stage seats) 36 198livres Jan. 24, Maris infidéles 

Loges (seats and private boxes) 99 544 10s Feb. 10, Malade imaginaire 

Amphithéatre 124 372 Nov. 11, Psyché 

Loges hautes 206 309 Jan. 6, Psyché 

Loges du 3° rang 69 69 Nov. 13, Psyché 

Parterre 514 385 10s Nov. 20, Psyché 
Approximate capacity 1048, 1888 livres rec’d at simple tariff 


Lest it be objected that these findings concerning the size of Moliére’s 
theater are invalid because based on the box office reports of only one 





La Thorilliére for the full price of three best seats; March 19 (p. 130): ““Deub trois places 
par M' Dela Thorilliere de 16" 10s.”” But authors were admitted free to the stage. 
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year, attention must be drawn to the cash receipts corresponding to the 
reported ticket sales. The hypothetical sale of 1048 tickets at the simple 
tariff would actually produce 1888 livres, but as shown above, such earn- 
ings were very seldom reported at any time in La Grange’s Registre, and 
then, apparently, only at ‘“‘double”’ prices. 

This view concerning the size of Moliére’s audiences differs from the 
opinion of all earlier writers except Eugéne Despois. In the Histoire et 
recherches des antiquités de la ville de Paris, written before 1670, Sauval 
stated in one place that the Palais Royal accommodated 4000 specta- 
tors, but gave the figure 3000 elsewhere. Such large audiences cannot be 
reconciled with what is known of the total receipts from ticket sales. 
Sauval’s measurements of the Palais Royal were criticized by H. Fritsche 
in 1886 (cf. “La Scéne de Moliére,” Le Moliériste, 1x, pp. 70-75). Fritsche 
noted that Sauval did not even mention the parterre in his descriptions. 
I quote Fritsche’s estimates for comparison with Hubert’s records: pit, 
300; amphithéatre, 700; total number of box seats, 400; plus “‘les quelques 
places sur la scéne’’= 1450 spectators, a total which includes the hypo- 
thetical ‘‘nombreux billets de faveur.” I shall now leave these reports of 
earnings, a dry record of livres and sous, to go over Hubert’s book, page 
by page, reproducing such entries as have human interest or add some- 
thing to our knowledge of the theatrical life of the seventeenth century. 


II. APRIL 29-MAY 15; LES FEMMES SAVANTES, TICKET 
PRICES, RUNNING EXPENSES, ACTORS’ SAVINGS 
Moliére’s last season opened with the twelfth performance of his latest 
play. Les Femmes savantes, with 374 tickets sold.5I shall transcribe page 
1 of the Registre verbatim and then explain the meaning of the rubrics 
used. In my transcript, the printed formulae to be seen in the facsimile 
presented in Sect. vii have been italicized: 


5 Ticket sales, column I, stage seats; II, private boxes; IIT, lower box seats; IV, parterre; 
V, total, estimating eight in each private box. I have no room to give figures for the 
amphitheater, loges hautes and loges du 3* rang, the middle group of Moliére’s patrons. 
Femmes Savantes (13 perfs. in all) 

I II Il IV V 


Friday April 29 4 2 10 316 374 
Sunday May 1 (stage & boxes, 35) 403 515 
Tuesday May 3 7 1 14 228 331 
Friday May 6 0 0 4 271 352 
Sunday May 8 “6 8 & 373 537 
Tuesday May 10 6 60 2 180 = 241 
Friday May 13 4 0O 4 155 221 
Sunday May 15 8 i 14 289 429 


Cf. also, for attendance at two later revivals, notes 47 and 60. 
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Commancé le Vendredy 29¢ auril 1672: 
Aujourd’huy Vendredy 29° jour d’ auril 1672 
A ux Femmes Scauantes 


Theatre quatre billets 22" 
Loges deux et dix billets 143"! 
Amphi-Theatre sept billets 38. 10s 
Loges hautes treize billets 391 
Loges du 3* rang huict billets 16"! 
Parterre a 15s 316: billets 2371! 
Receu en tout 495"! 10s 
Frais ordinaires 54!) 2s 
Gardes Néant 
Feu a Crosnier 15s 
Menus frais de la porte 10s 
Assistans 2" 
Frais extraordinaires a M' De La Thorilliere pour des carosses 14" 4s 
A Mile 

PART 31" 
Reste és mains de Monsieur Hubert Cent dix solz 
Retiré par Monsieur 


Commancé ce Jourdhuy Vendredy 29 auril 1672: a retirer 
demy part de Mademoiselle de Moliere. 


The first group of rubrics on each of the pages provides for a box-office 
report, the second group for a statement of expenses, and the last three 
headings concern the disposition of earnings. Inspection of the box-office 
report reveals that this season opened with ticket price reduced in favor 
of the patrons of the pit. As Les Femmes savantes was still a novelty, the 
usual prices of seats in the amphitheater and cheaper loges were doubled 
for this night, and yet admission to the pit cost only 15 sous, as was usual 
when none of the seats were “au double.” At the next performance, 
Sunday, May 1, we find the regular prices charged for all tickets. Seats 
on the stage, i.e. thédtre, and in the loges of the Palais Royal always cost 
5 livres 10 sous, and a whole box, seating eight, 44 livres. Theater-going 
was therefore a luxury. Writing in 1939, M. Emile Magne computes the 
livre of February 1, 1672, as the equivalent of fifteen francs.* At this 
rate, a box cost 660 frs., and a ticket at 5 livres 10 sous cost 82.50 francs. 


6 Magne, Images de Paris sous Louis XIV, p. 46: “Ce compte, ou plutét, comme on 
disait alors, ces “parties,” arrétées, signées et réglées le l* février 1672 montaient a 33 
livres, 12 sols 6 deniers, soit 4 environ 500 francs de notre monnaie.” In 1936, P. Mélése 
assigned a lower value to our franc: “La livre valait approximativement 26 franc actuels.” 
Donneau de Visé, p. 51n. 
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Ordinarily, tickets for the benches behind the pit, called the amphi- 
theater, cost 3 livres (45 francs); the loges hautes cost 1 livre 10 sous 
(22.50 francs) instead of three livres; the loges du 3* rang, one livre (15 
francs) instead of two livres; and the parterre, 15 sous (11.25 francs) in- 
stead of 30 sous. Such rates of admission made theater-going as expensive 
as opera in modern Paris. 

Under items of expenditure, the Frais ordinaires cover the usual run- 
ning expenses, defined thus in 1663: “les Portiers, Ouureurs de Loges, 
les Femmes, les Violons, Affiches & Afficheur, Chandelles, Chrestien 
(concierge at that time), Mercier (a servant) & Pauures.’’? Next comes 
the heading Gardes. Soldiers were usually needed to keep order both 
within and without the theaters of Paris; they were present at all the 
performances of the Palais Royal according to the Registres of ’63 and 
’64, but in 1672 the company apparently dispensed with their protection 
until September 30. The item Few is self-explanatory, but as no heat was 
needed in the warm months, Hubert often enters his minor expenditures 
in this place. Crosnier, named on almost every other page of the Registre, 
was the company’s stage mechanic, decorator, and factotum. Men- 
tioned in the Registre de La Grange for the first time in June 1662, he 
remained in the service of the Palais Royal, working for weekly wages. 
He was rewarded by his employers twice during 1672.8 Menus frais de la 
porte covers, I presume, losses due to bad money or short change. The 
heading seems to take the place of the frequent entries found in La 
Thorilliére’s Registres: ‘Tarre d’argent leger.” The Assistans are the 
extras used by the company in minor parts. Hubert often enters as Frais 
extraordinaires any expenses incurred for the benefit of the company, 
whether directly connected with the play then in production or not. 

It was the custom of the company, after settlement of the most urgent 
expenses, to divide a part of their earnings as shares among their mem- 
bers. Balances in hand could then be entered by the treasurer under the 
heading Reste és mains de Monsieur, and were carried forward, to be 
added to the next day’s receipts. At other times, either in order to secure 
working capital or to amortize the initial costs of a production, addition- 
al sums would be set aside before the declaration of profits. Such savings 

7 Premier Registre de La Thorilliere, p. vi—Of course, the item pauwures is not a tax, it 
covers charities. In Le Registre d’Hubert there are no gifts reported to the Capucins, the 
firemen of the period, common as such payments are in the accounts of 1663-64. 

§ May 31, p. 15, Hubert writes: “Raporté dix huict liures que jauois a la Compagnie qui 
ont esté donnez a Crosnier pour recompense des peines qu’il a prises a Psiché et de sa Chan- 
delle.” On October 4, the company helped him to settle a very old debt for a suit of clothes. 
Hubert’s entry reads: “Raporté dix liures dix solz que jauois a la Compagnie auec cent 
quinze solz qui ont esté donnez a Francois pour acheuer de payer lhabit quil a liuré a 
Crosnier dez lannée passée 1671.” 
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were to be entered as Retiré par Monsieur. These sums are not carried 
forward in the Registre and must have been entered in a different account 
book. 

If the company’s treasurer was also the banker of the Palais Royal, he 
would naturally be sometimes asked to handle the money which indi- 
vidual members of the troupe wanted to save. This practice explains the 
entry at the bottom of page 1, ccicerning Moliére’s wife: ““Commancé 
cejourdhuy Vendredy 29° auril 1672: a retirer demy part de Mademoi- 
selle de Moliere.” That Hubert, as treasurer, had been asked to draw 
out and save half of Mademoiselle de Moliére’s earnings is evident from 
an entry on the wrong side of page 53, September 8, which reads: “‘Rendu 
conte a M"* De Moliére de sa demie part jusques a cejour Vendredy 9° 
Septembre—Lequel jour n’est point compris dans ladite demie part.” 
Moliére’s wife was able to save at this rate throughout the whole season, 
and later entries show what sums had accumulated to her credit. It was 
at the time of the death of her infant son that Hubert reported, on Octo- 
ber 9, a credit of 146 livres 5 sous. On January 29, 1673, her account 
stood at 978 livres 18 sous, and on March 21, she had 402!! 4s when the 
accounts of the Palais Royal were closed.® 

If the printed headings of Hubert’s Registre reveal the attendance at 
the Palais Royal with almost absolute precision, they also increase the 
element of repetition in his accounts. I find it therefore unprofitable to 
quote the Registre often in extenso. All items of significance can be pre- 
sented as excerpts. We have already learned that admission prices were 
reduced to ordinary rates as early as the thirteenth performance of Les 
Femmes savantes. Page 3, May 3, mentions: “Vn port de lettre . . . 15s,” 
and under Frais extraordinaires: “pour douze cenz billets... 9"; Pour 
le liure de Compte . . . 1!' 18.” Our large Registre, probably printed to 
special order, cost 4 livres, paid in two installments. In the lower margin 

® Hubert’s accounts preserve the names of other actors who adopted this means of saving 
or repaying debts: 

May 10, p. 6: M* De Beauual a retiré cing parts pour M' De Moliere. 

May 20, p. 10: Commencé a retirer Vne demie par sur Mademoiselle De la 
Villaubrun . . . pour Mons* De Moliere—These savings began three days after 
the death of Geneviéve Béjart’s first husband and were perhaps intended to repay 
some expenses of the funeral. 

June 17, p. 20: Monsieur De la Thorilliere a commancé a retirer aujourdhuy 
pour MF De Villiers. 

June 26, p. 25: Mt Baron a commancé ce jourdhuy a retirer sa part entiere.— 
This item is misinterpreted in Monval’s Chronologie, p. 238, where it becomes: 
“Baron a part entiére.” 

July 12, p. 32: Retiré aujourdhuy pour Mll¢ Delagrange dix liures dix sols. 

January 10, p. 104: Mademoiselle Aubry (i.e. Geneviéve Bejart) a commancé 

aujourdhuy a retirer sa part entiere. 
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we read: “Raporté Cent dix sols que M' le Duc de Brissac deuoit.” 
Henri-Albert de Cossé, a peer of France, was the principal patron on 
credit of the Palais Royal for this season.'° His name appears some 
twenty times in Hubert’s accounts."® 

For May 4, p. 6, the interesting item reads: “Pour le port de largent 
de la pension et les sacqs.. . 3"'.”” Because his accounts concern the 
operations of the playhouse rather than the affairs of the actors, Hubert 
does not report the receipt and division of the royal pension of 7000 
livres, as La Grange did April 5, but as treasurer, he had to pay for the 
money bags and the carriage of the gold. Of less interest is the entry: 
“Pourboire aux couureurs .. . 3'!.”” Evidently, repairs were being made 
to the roof of the theater, for on May 8, p. 5, payment is reported of 1 
livre 15 sous: “a Vn crochetteur qui a porté les plombs,”’ the pigs of lead 
used for roofing. 

On May 8, the entry is found: ‘‘Raporté trente solz de reste des 1500" 
de la gratifficadn.” What was this gratification? Professor Lancaster, 
consulted, warns me that there was no occasion for granting royal bounty 
to Moliére on May 8, 1672, and no other evidence besides Hubert’s 
entry to suggest this possibility. Lancaster suggests that Hubert’s un- 
spent balance had been carried forward from the close of the preceding 
theatrical year. Under date of Feb. 9, 1672, La Grange reported: “‘nour- 
ritures et gratiffications . . . 135?!" This entry is not a specific reference 
to a royal gratification. However, a grant of 1500 livres to the Company 
would be appropriate in February, in recognition of the impending per- 
formance at Saint-Germain-en-Laye of La Comtesse d’Escarbagnas. 
Another possibility is that Hubert meant the annual pension from the 
king when he used the word “gratification.” 

The Registre also mentions on this date a payment: “a Finet pour ses 
assistances .. . 3! 15,” i.e. for appearances in a minor part. Le Livret du 
Ballet des ballets dansé devant sa Majeste en son chateau de St.-Germain-en- 
Laye (Euvres complétes de Moliére, vi11, 537 and 600), shows that a man 
of this name played Criquet, the lackey of the Comtesse d’Escarbagnas, 
at the premiére of this comedy at Court, December 2, 1671. However, 
Finet does not reappear in Hubert’s accounts. 

The run of Les Femmes savantes was to end on May 15, before an 
audience of 429 persons, of whom 289 were standees in the pit, and the 
next three pages of the Registre contain nothing of importance. The the- 
ater still gets along without guards. M. de La Grange is paid 5" 10s: 


10 According to Thierry’s Documents sur le Malade imaginaire, p. 67, he was 28 in 1672. 
In Moliére’s first years at Paris, as we know from La Grange, the company performed occa- 
sionally at his mother’s mansion. Soulié found that she was a customer of Moliére’s father, 

4 La Grange, Registre, p. 129, 
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‘pour deux batteaux” (trips on the Seine boats), La Thorilliére and 
Beauval each: “pour vn carosse . . . 3!!.” Payments for transportation 
are so frequent in these accounts that they seldom have significance for 
us. 

III. MAY 17-JULY 5; HIGH COMEDY, COMEDIE-BALLET AND FARCE; 

THE BAIGNEUR; DE VILLIERS JOINS THE COMPANY 

Pages 9-11, Tuesday, May 17-22, give the accounts for a one week 
revival of Tartuffe, which opened to an audience of 380, with 292 in the 
pit." The Frais extraordinaires each night consisted of one livre paid to 
Mr. Baraillon, “tailleur ord™ des Ballets du Roy,” as La Grange calls 
him. He was probably needed to mend costumes. On p. 9, I note the 
purchase of a new prompt-book: “Pour Vne piece de Tartuffe... 1" 
10s.” 

Pages 12-14, Tuesday, May 24-29, report the expenses of a revival 
of Le Bourgeois Gentilhomme.* It opened to a fine house of 671 persons, 
of whom 150 sat in the loges hautes, or gallery, and 429 were standees. 
The extra expenses of this program are 11 livres daily to Mr. De Beau- 
champ, the balletmaster or conductor; “violons, danceurs et musique 
... 71" 10s”; varying sums for “Bougie et chandelle et collation,” the 
latter being refreshments for the actors rather than the feast of acts 11 
and Iv; and three livres for “Assistans et Baigneur.” 

Payments to a baigneur are mentioned in this Registre whenever ballets 
were performed during the warm season, i.e. until October 4." Hubert’s 
Registre is not the only place where a baigneur’s fees appear in the ac- 
counts of the Palais Royal, although Chappuzeau does not speak of such 
a comfort in his picture of the actor’s life. When Psyché was first staged 
in Paris, late in July, 1671, an entry on p. 124 of La Grange’s Registre 
mentions: “Baigneur & garcon tailleurs .. . 6"',” among the Frais or- 
dinaires of the production. I owe to Prof. Bert E. Young the following 
definition from Furetiére’s Dictionnaire (1690): :‘Baigneur est aussi celui 
qui fait profession de baigner les autres, qui tient chez lui des bains pour 


12 Tartuffe, four performances in all, see note 24. 


Tuesday May 17 2 0 8 292 380 
Friday May 20 4 1 14 214 303 
Sunday May 22 4 0 5 164 238 


13 Bourgeois Gentilhomme, ten performances, see notes 30, 43. 


Tuesday May 24 4 1 14 429 671 
Friday May 27 10 0 4 244 364 
Sunday May 29 6 0 16 278 479 


™ Pourceaugnac, June 7-12, 3 nights, Escarbagnas & Mariage forcé, 14 nights, July 8- 
August 7, Bourgeois Gentilhomme, 4, August 14-21, Fécheux, 3, August 30-September 4, 
Pourceaugnac, 2, September 9 & 11, Bourgeois Gentilhomme, 3, September 27-October 2, 
Fécheux, October 4. 
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le public, et qui est d’ordinaire aussi Perruquier, Barbier et Estuviste.” 
If Moliére’s baigneur was employed as barber and wigmaker, his serv- 
ices would naturally be needed at other times of the year, but the next 
time that Psyché itself was played, this time in the cold months, the 
company paid no baigneur. I suggest therefore that the luxury of baths 
was enjoyed by some members of the Palais Royal troupe whose expenses 
at the bath house were paid by the treasurer. The business of bringing 
baths to private houses was only introduced into France from Germany 
during the Restoration (cf. Larousse du XX* Siécle, sub voce bain). 

The special expenditures of the last week in May were, p. 12: “‘pour 
des tambours... 4"”’; p. 13: “Au petit Barbier... 1'! 10s; A M* De 
Moliere pour frais et carosses ...7'! 10s”; p. 14: “Pour des Carosses 
... 24", Pour le linge de la Collation . . . 1" 10s,” a charge for rental or 
laundry. I presume that young Barbier was the son of the “‘tapissier de 
profession” who seemed to Thierry to be specially connected with the 
Palais Royal.” 

On May 31 and June 3, pp. 15-16, L’Avare was played to 229 and 246 
persons.’* The following Sunday being Pentecost, the theater remained 
dark. I find on p. 15: “Frais extraordinaires pour Lauarre . . . 15s,”’ and 
on p. 16: “Menus frais pour les nourritures . . . 4" 15s.” 

A note of apparently minor historical importance appears on p. 16 
(June 3): ““M’* De Villiers est arrivé cejourdhuy.” The arrival of a new 
recruit for the Palais Royal indicates concern over the proper casting of 
Moliére’s new plays with musical interludes on the part of the company 
and their leader. La Grange’s Registre, p. 134 (August 11), states that 
“le S* De Villiers” had a position in the troupe from April 29 (sic): “‘sur 
le pied de gagiste, 4 raison de huict cent liures par an .. . Il auoit em- 
ploy dans la musique des intermédes.” De Villiers’ admission had ap- 
parently been under consideration for several months. Hubert’s Registre 
like that of La Grange, nowhere establishes the identity of De Villiers, 
who may have been a singer rather than an actor. Two French scholars 
believe that the new gagiste was Jean Deschamps, sieur de Villiers, son 
of Claude Deschamps de Villiers, known as Phillipin; Georges Monval, 
cf. Comédie Frangaise—Liste alphabétique des sociétaires depuis Moliére 
iusqu’a nos jours, 1900, p. 118, and Henry Lyonnet, Dictionnaire des 
comédiens francais 11, p. 708. On the other hand, Henri Liebrecht showed 
in his Histoire du thédtre francais 4 Bruxelles, p. 73, that Jean de Villiers, 


8 Cf. Thierry’s Documents, p. 271, where Barbier’s bill for supplies to the value of 95 
livres will be found. 
16 L’Avare, billed five times for eight performances, see notes 23, 32, 40, 46. 
Tuesday May 31 (Stage and boxes) 5 182 229 
Friday June 3 1 


0 17 172 246 
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“pour deux batteaux”’ (trips on the Seine boats), La Thorilligre and 
Beauval each: “pour vn carosse . . . 3.” Payments for transportation 
are so frequent in these accounts that they seldom have significance for 
us. 


III. MAY 17-JULY 5; HIGH COMEDY, COMEDIE-BALLET AND FARCE; 
THE BAIGNEUR; DE VILLIERS JOINS THE COMPANY 

Pages 9-11, Tuesday, May 17-22, give the accounts for a one week 
revival of Tartuffe, which opened to an audience of 380, with 292 in the 
pit." The Frais extraordinaires each night consisted of one livre paid to 
Mr. Baraillon, “tailleur ord™ des Ballets du Roy,” as La Grange calls 
him. He was probably needed to mend costumes. On p. 9, I note the 
purchase of a new prompt-book: “Pour Vne piece de Tartuffe... 1" 
10s.” 

Pages 12-14, Tuesday, May 24-29, report the expenses of a revival 
of Le Bourgeois Gentilhomme.™ It opened to a fine house of 671 persons, 
of whom 150 sat in the loges hautes, or gallery, and 429 were standees. 
The extra expenses of this program are 11 livres daily to Mr. De Beau- 
champ, the balletmaster or conductor; “violons, danceurs et musique 
... 71" 10s”; varying sums for “Bougie et chandelle et collation,” the 
latter being refreshments for the actors rather than the feast of acts m1 
and Iv; and three livres for “‘Assistans et Baigneur.” 

Payments to a baigneur are mentioned in this Registre whenever ballets 
were performed during the warm season, i.e. until October 4.‘ Hubert’s 
Registre is not the only place where a baigneur’s fees appear in the ac- 
counts of the Palais Royal, although Chappuzeau does not speak of such 
a comfort in his picture of the actor’s life. When Psyché was first staged 
in Paris, late in July, 1671, an entry on p. 124 of La Grange’s Registre 
mentions: “Baigneur & garcon tailleurs . . . 6",”” among the Frais or- 
dinaires of the production. I owe to Prof. Bert E. Young the following 
definition from Furetiére’s Dictionnaire (1690): :‘Baigneur est aussi celui 
qui fait profession de baigner les autres, qui tient chez lui des bains pour 


12 Tartuffe, four performances in all, see note 24. 


Tuesday May 17 2 0 8 292 380 
Friday May 20 4 1 14 214 303 
Sunday May 22 4 0 5 164 238 


13 Bourgeois Gentilhomme, ten performances, see notes 30, 43. 


Tuesday May 24 4 1 14 429 671 
Friday May 27 10 0 4 244 364 
Sunday May 29 6 0 16 278 479 


™ Pourceaugnac, June 7-12, 3 nights, Escarbagnas & Mariage forcé, 14 nights, July 8- 
August 7, Bourgeois Gentilhomme, 4, August 14-21, Fécheux, 3, August 30-September 4, 
Pourceaugnac, 2, September 9 & 11, Bourgeois Gentilhomme, 3, September 27-October 2, 
Fécheux, October 4. 
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le public, et qui est d’ordinaire aussi Perruquier, Barbier et Estuviste.” 
If Moliére’s baigneur was employed as barber and wigmaker, his serv- 
ices would naturally be needed at other times of the year, but the next 
time that Psyché itself was played, this time in the cold months, the 
company paid no baigneur. I suggest therefore that the luxury of baths 
was enjoyed by some members of the Palais Royal troupe whose expenses 
at the bath house were paid by the treasurer. The business of bringing 
baths to private houses was only introduced into France from Germany 
during the Restoration (cf. Larousse du XX* Siécle, sub voce bain). 

The special expenditures of the last week in May were, p. 12: “‘pour 
des tambours .. . 4"”; p. 13: “Au petit Barbier... 1!! 10s; A M* De 
Moliere pour frais et carosses ... 7! 10s”; p. 14: “Pour des Carosses 
... 24", Pour le linge de la Collation . . . 1!' 10s,” a charge for rental or 
laundry. I presume that young Barbier was the son of the “‘tapissier de 
profession” who seemed to Thierry to be specially connected with the 
Palais Royal.” 

On May 31 and June 3, pp. 15-16, L’Avare was played to 229 and 246 
persons.'® The following Sunday being Pentecost, the theater remained 
dark. I find on p. 15: “Frais extraordinaires pour Lauarre . . . 15s,” and 
on p. 16: “Menus frais pour les nourritures . . . 4! 15s.” 

A note of apparently minor historical importance appears on p. 16 
(June 3): ““M* De Villiers est arrivé cejourdhuy.” The arrival of a new 
recruit for the Palais Royal indicates concern over the proper casting of 
Moliére’s new plays with musical interludes on the part of the company 
and their leader. La Grange’s Registre, p. 134 (August 11), states that 
“le S* De Villiers” had a position in the troupe from April 29 (sic): “sur 
le pied de gagiste, 4 raison de huict cent liures par an... Il auoit em- 
ploy dans la musique des intermédes.” De Villiers’ admission had ap- 
parently been under consideration for several months. Hubert’s Registre 
like that of La Grange, nowhere establishes the identity of De Villiers, 
who may have been a singer rather than an actor. Two French scholars 
believe that the new gagiste was Jean Deschamps, sieur de Villiers, son 
of Claude Deschamps de Villiers, known as Phillipin; Georges Monval, 
cf. Comédie Francgaise—Liste alphabétique des sociétaires depuis Moliére 
iusqu’a nos jours, 1900, p. 118, and Henry Lyonnet, Dictionnaire des 
comédiens frangais 11, p. 708. On the other hand, Henri Liebrecht showed 
in his Histoire du thédtre francais 4 Bruxelles, p. 73, that Jean de Villiers, 


8 Cf. Thierry’s Documents, p. 271, where Barbier’s bill for supplies to the value of 95 
livres will be found. 
16 [ Avare, billed five times for eight performances, see notes 23, 32, 40, 46. 
Tuesday May 31 (Stage and boxes) 5 182 229 
Friday June 3 1 O 17 172 246 
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who belonged at this time to La Raisin’s “Troupe de Monseigneur le 
Dauphin,” was then with it at Brussels and contracted to remain in this 
company until Ash Wednesday, 1673. Lancaster believes Moliére’s gagiste 
was another actor (cf. “Jean-Baptiste Raisin,’ MP, xxxvut, 338, 
n. 11). However, Monval had cited in 1907 a lettre de cachet which would 
solve this difficulty: “17 (mai, 1672)—Ordre pour faire venir de Reims 
Jean Villiers, comédien de province, dans la troupe de M"® Raisin,” 
(Chronologie Moliéresque, p. 237), and it is this evidence which may 
have led J. Lyonnet to write, op. cit. 1, 708: “Si l’on voulait une 
preuve de plus de la bonté inlassable de Moliére, nous |’aurions encore 
dans l’emploi comme gagiste 4 son théatre, du fils de son adversaire 
septuagénaire, 1672.”” Can anyone produce this alleged Jettre de cachet? 

We must also remember that Baron had belonged to the same com- 
pany as this Jean de Villiers and would be familiar with his talents and 
personality. Nor can the arrangement have been unsatisfactory finan- 
cially. De Villiers was to receive 800 livres annually and would have ex- 
pectations for the future; his previous earnings may be estimated from 
his Brussels contract which stipulated a forfeit of a mere ‘50 pistoles 
d’Espagne, pour qui sortira de la troupe.” I add that when Jean de 
Villiers was enrolled in the Comédie-Frangaise in 1680, La Grange listed 
him as receiving only a half-share of the earnings (Registre, p. 238). 

Le Registre d’ Hubert indicates that De Villiers got into debt soon after 
his arrival in Paris. On June 14, p. 20, he was paid punctually: “pour six 
journées a M' De Villiers a luy donnez .. . 27"!,”’ and two more entries 
on the same page also concern him: “Monsieur De Moliere a donné a 
Mons’ De Villiers trois cens dix huict liures. Plus a M' De Moliere cent 
dix liures pour M' De Villiers.” These sums were perhaps advanced for 
his costumes. On the following page, the repayment of some such a debt 
begins: “Monsieur De la Thorilliere a commancé a retirer aujourdhuy 
pour M' De Villiers.” Perhaps the latter was escorted to Paris by an- 
other gagiste of the company, for on p. 23, Hubert writes: ‘““Donné a 
Chasteauneuf dix neuf liures dix solz sur trente neuf liures qui luy sont 
deubs pour le voyage de M* De Villiers,” (June 21). Chasteauneuf is 
completely reimbursed on June 24.'” 

The week after Pentecost was devoted to three performances of 


17 Little is known about the veteran Chasteauneuf. He and his small daughter are men- 
tioned in La Thorilliére’s Registres of ’63 and ’64, and he was cast as Lycas at Court in 
Psyché. Hubert’s other entries which concern Chasteauneuf show him as a trustworthy 
messenger, familiar with the use of arms. Cf. p. 9: “a Chasteau neuf pour Vn Voyage a 
St Germain . . . 4"! 10s,” p. 36: “Pour Vne lame despée a Chasteauneuf . . . 4!! 10s,’’ p. 68: 
“A Chasteau neuf pour Vn Voyage a St Germain . . . 6!!,” p. 100: “a Mt de Chasteauneuf 
Pour Vn pistolet . . . 3!!.” 
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Monsieur de Pourceaugnac, June 7-12, pp. 17—19.'* The first audience 
was the largest, with the smallest attendance on Sunday as often hap- 
pened in summer. Of course the King and his armies were in the field at 
this time, crossing the Rhine on that very day. “Violons et danceurs” 
for M’ de Pourceaugnac cost 59"! 15s, besides the usual fee of 11 livres a 
night paid Beauchamp, the ballet master. Assistants cost one livre and 
one livre was paid the baigneur. On June 7 and 12, one and a half livres 
were paid to a Cabin, whom I cannot identify further than to note that 
his services were also required on August 2, p. 41, and August 21, p. 47. 

After a week of ballet, the Palais Royal presented another week of 
comedy, June 14-19, pp. 20-22. On Tuesday, Le Misanthrope was played 
to a scanty audience, there were only 18 in the amphithéatre, 28 in the 
loges hautes, and 3 in the second gallery.'® The bill for the next two nights 
was L’ Ecole des Maris and George Dandin, for which 218 and 238 tickets 
were sold.*° I note on p. 22: “Pour Vn carosse pour aller a Auteuil 

.. 7,” and on pp. 20, 21, payments to Boulonnois, an “extra” pre- 
viously cast at court as the “laquais du Conseiller” in La Comtesse 
d’Escarbagnas (CEuvres completes, vitt, 537, 600). 

Pages 23-25 concern L’Amphiiryon, played June 21-26, the Sunday 
audience in summer again being the smallest.*! I note as an exception to 
the statement of Chappuzeau (Thédtre francois, p. 151), concerning 
doubled prices for “machine” plays in Paris, that Amphitryon was re- 
vived at the cheaper prices, and this is true of all the season’s revivals 
of Moliére’s ‘‘machine”’ plays. For the first time in the season of ’72, no 
one bought a stage seat on June 21, but two such seats were sold for 
each of the succeeding performances. On each night eight livres were 
paid to ouuriers, the men who worked the machinery of this comedy. The 
item, under June 26, “Frais extraordinaires a M' Prat peintre... 7" 
10s,” was previously noted by G. Monval. 

On June 28, Sganarelle and the only performance of Le Médecin malgré 


18 Monsieur de Pourceaugnac was played five times, see n. 36. 


Tuesday June 7 2 0 4 217 336 

Friday June 10 7 #0 7 160 220 

Sunday June 12 2 O 2 137 204 
19 Le Misanthrope had seven performances, see notes 45, 49, 51, 63. 

Tuesday June 14 2 0 9 114 174 
20 This double bill was only offered three times, see note 38. 

Friday June 17 0 O 9 162 218 

Sunday June 19 2 0 10 164 238 
21 4mphitryon, six performances, see note 41. 

Tuesday June 21 0 1 9 220 317 

Friday June 24 2 O 8 231 310 

Sunday June 26 2 O S$ 132 27 
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lui for the year,” and July 1 and 3, with L’Avare,* only 472 tickets were 
sold during the week. I have previously mentioned the attendance on 
June 28 as the smallest house recorded for a comedy by Moliére. Per- 
haps a thunderstorm was raging. At all events, the stage seats, balcony 
boxes, and second gallery were empty; there were only three people in the 
amphitheater, 30 in the gallery, and 99 in the pit. But at this time re- 
hearsals of a new bill were in progress, La Comtesse d’Escarbagnas with 
Le Mariage forcé; in fact, the frais extraordinaires are, p. 26: “pour la 
piece du medecin (sic) forcé,” and p. 28: “Pour la piece du mariage 
forcé.” 

Moliére’s new plays were usually first performed on Fridays, therefore 
Tartu ffe was chosen for presentation on Tuesday, July 5, before a meager 
public. The ticket sales are the only items of interest on page 29. 


IV. JULY 8-AUGUST 7; LA COMTESSE D’ESCARBAGNAS WITH LE 
MARIAGE FORCE; RECEIPTS AND ATTENDANCE 
COMPARED; FINANCING A NEW PLAY; 

WHO PLAYED AMPHITRYON? 

The first run of La Comtesse d’Escarbagnas with Le Mariage forcé at 
the Palais Royal lasted for 14 performances, Friday, July 8 to August 
7, as reported on pp. 30-43 of Le Registre d’Hubert.™ I shall now tran- 
scribe Hubert’s records of the premiére; p. 30: 

Aujourd’huy Vendredy 8 jour d e Juillet 1672 
A La Comtesse d’Escarbagnas et le Mariage Forcé 


Theatre dix billets 55"! 
2% Sganarelle was given once with L’Ecole des Maris, see note 33. 
Tuesday June 28 00 0 9 132 
% Friday July 1 0 0 9 100 145 
Sunday July 3 1 O 5 140 196 
* Tuesday July 5 2 0 10 132 175 
% La Comtesse had 19 performances as a double bill, see notes 44, 50, 64. Le Mariage 
forcé was not played again. 
Friday July 8 (double tariffs) 10 O 33 189 291 
Sunday July 10 6 2 8 124 194 
Tuesday July 12 8 O 24 114 194 
Friday July 15 6 1 14 103 175 
Sunday July 17 (ordinary tariff) 12 1 22 459 687 
Tuesday July 19 6 2 5§ 304 402 
Friday July 22 3 0 20 346 462 
Sunday July 24 30 0 36 387 608 
Tuesday July 26 2 O 14 176 280 
Friday July 29 0 1 11 160 254 
Sunday July 31 8 0 20 203 334 
Tuesday August 2 (stage & boxes) 13 129 188 
Friday August 5 4 0 6 105 151 
Sunday August 7 7 1 +O 152 230 
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Loges trente trois billets 181"! 10s 
Amphi-Theatre dix billets 551 
Loges hautes quarante trois billets 129"! 
Loges du 3* rang six billets 12" 
Parterre a 30s 189: billets 283" 10s 
Receu en tout 716"! 
Frais ordinaires 58" 12s 
Gardes (cancelled) Danceurs Musiciens et Violons 111" Os 
Feu et Chandelles et autres frais 291 
Menus frais de la porte 1" 5s 
Assistans 6! 
Frais extraordinaires pour le degieuner de la repeti- 

tion dhier 18" 2s 
Autres frais 33" 

PART 32" 10s 


Reste és mains de Monsieur Hubert trois liures trois solz 
(This item is cancelled after the money was carried forward.) 
Retiré par Monsieur 


The accounts of Moliére’s new plays show that the size of his audiences 
depended very much on the scale of prices. Hubert tells us, pp. 30-33, 
that the first four performances of La Comtesse were given at raised prices 
(“au double”’). At this tariff, receipts of 716 livres were realized from the 
sale of only 291 tickets on the first night. Comparison of receipts and 
attendance during the run of this double bill will show the small relation 
between Moliére’s earnings and the size of his audiences: July 10, 490 
livres for 194 tickets; July 12, 518"! 10s the same number of tickets; July 
15, 449 livres for only 175 admissions. At the next performance, July 17, 
prices were reduced and the attendance rose to 687 for 881 livres received. 
The report for July 19 is 402 for 500" 10; July 22, 462 for 546 livres; and 
Sunday July 24, 608 tickets for 892" 5s. After this attendance and receipts 
decline: July 26, 375 livres, 280 tickets; July 29, 354"! 10s for 254 tickets; 
July 31, 495" 5s for 334 tickets. Thus, receipts of 495" 5s from the sale of 
334 tickets are comparable to the 490 livres paid by only 194 persons on 
July 10, when tickets were au double. It is therefore impossible to deduce 
the size of Moliére’s audiences from the earnings reported without taking 
into account the price of tickets. 

After this comparison of attendance and earnings during the short run 
of our double bill, let us look into the costs of the production. We have 
just seen that Hubert noted: “pour le degieuner de la repetition dhier 
... 18.” A similar item is found on the next page: “pour le degieuner 
de ce matin... 5!! 2s,” followed by: “‘Pour des cliquettes . . . 2"'; As- 
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sistans et Baigneur pour deux fois . . . 9!'.”” Once again, as a cancellation 
shows, the theater needed no guards. The extra cost of ““Danceurs Musi- 
ciens (i.e. singers) et Violons” is 111 livres for each of the first three per- 
formances. ‘Autres frais,’ p. 30, amounted to 33 livres. Then on July 
15, p. 33, two singers received an increase in pay: “Pour trois jours 
d’Augmenta6n a M"™ Forestier et le Roy... 12!',’* so that the pay- 
ments for music on the next four nights become 116 livres per diem. In 
the meanwhile, the orchestra had been enlarged. I find on July 22, p. 36: 
“Pour cing journées a Vn Violon de Surplus... 15"',” and from July 
24, the entries read: ‘‘Danceurs Musiciens et Violons . . . 119!!.”” These 
performers cost only 106 livres on February 15, 1664, when Le Mariage 
forcé was first performed (see PMLA, iu, 1059-60). 

Wages had to be paid every night before the actors’ shares were de- 
termined, but as the Palais Royal theater operated almost without any 
working capital, we discover that the other expenses of new plays were 
met in a haphazard fashion out of the earnings, and paid in irregular in- 
stallments. On July 10, the second night, no shares were declared, be- 
cause of a large payment to those who had arranged the music and dances 
of the ballet: ‘Pour reconnoissance M™ De B(eauchamp) et C(harpenti)- 
er... 264'!,” plus “A M* Charpentier pour plusieurs Voyages faits a 
Auteuil ... 11!!,” for the musician had needed to consult with Moliére 
at his villa. The balance remaining was left with Mme. Provost, who ran 
the box-office, to be spent for hose: “‘Reste és mains de Madame Prouost 
quarante quatre liures qui ont esté donnez pour les bas de soye au 
marchand.” The entry for July 24, p. 37; ‘““Donné a M’* Baraillon les 
92" 5s qui ont esté retirez en deux fois pour les bas de soye partant est 
encor deub quatre vingt quatre liures” shows that the total cost involved 
was 176 livres 5 sous. This debt was not paid up before October 2, p. 64: 
“A Mr’ Baraillon sept liures treize solz pour acheuer de payer les bas de 
soye qui estoient deubs de la Comtesse Descarbagnas.”’ 

The next debt to receive consideration, after the third performance, 
July 12, p. 32, was the locksmith’s bill:?7 ““Donné au serrurier sur son 
memoire qui monte a 42" 10s—quatorze liures cy... 14".” Installments 
were paid on this bill July 19 and July 29, and it was paid in full on Au- 
gust 16, p. 45. Then on July 22, p. 36, 53 livres were set aside to pay for 
dancing pumps, and this item, together with that of vstancilles, or proper- 


% Forestier is mentioned by La Grange, in his statement concerning the production of 
Psyché in 1671, as having sung: “sur le Theatre 4 visage descouuert, habillez comme les 
Comediens.” I have seen no other mention of Le Roy. 

27 Tt is clear from the “Mémoire de la besogne de serrurie of Jacques du Rivet,” published 
in Thierry’s Documents, pp. 121-135, that this kind of smith specialized in the forging of 
bolts, hinges, angle irons, and even gratings. 
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ties, was paid after the next performance, p. 37: ““Raporté sept francs qui 
sont restez des 53" qui auoient esté retirez pour les Escarpins le dernier 
jour qui ont esté donnez auec Vingt quatre liures a Madame Vagnard 
pour les Vstancilles cy . . . 30!.’"8 

In this part of the Registre, entries on pp. 33 and 37 show that Madame 
de Sautereau and the Duc de Brissac had been admitted to the theater 
on credit. An entry on July 29, p. 39: “A Malet par charité .. . 1! 10s” 
reminds one of small sums which he is reported to have received in 1663 
and 1664. On November 30, 1672, Hubert says he was given 15 sous.*® 

The accounts for July 29 contain another entry which provokes spec- 
ulation: “Pour acheuer de payer M‘ De laThorilliere de habit de M’ De 
Villiers (the italicized words are cancelled) D’amphitrion . . . 2" 10s.”’ 
This is certainly the first contemporary statement which links the names 
of De Villiers or of La Thorilligre with the réle of Amphitryon. Aimé 
Martin, Mesnard, Despois and Lancaster accept the hypothesis that La 
Thorilliére played Jupiter and that Du Croisy was Amphitryon when this 
play was produced in 1668. Our quotation plainly implies that La Tho- 
rilliére was cast for the part of Amphitryon in 1672, and that the com- 
pany supplied him, as one of its members, with a costume for this rdle. 
Now how does the name of De Villiers, even if it has been crossed out, 
come to appear in this particular entry? It may be that La Thorilliére 
had played Amphitryon until the time when De Villiers joined the com- 
pany and that the latter had perhaps been tried out as Amphitryon when 
the play was revived, June 21—26. It appears certain however that De 
Villiers, on a yearly contract as gagiste, had agreed to pay La Thorilliére 
for a costume, the one which La Thorilliére wore as Amphitryon, I be- 
lieve. I have already quoted, note 9, the lien on De Villiers’ wages in 
favor of La Thorilligre, dated June 17 as it happens: ‘Monsieur De la 
Thorilliere a commancé a retirer aujourdhuy pour M' De Villiers.”’ 
Under date of August 11, La Grange’s Regisire tells us that the gagiste had 
left the Palais Royal. I therefore think it probable that his departure 
was already decided by July 29, so that the company now paid La Tho- 
rilliére the small balance outstanding on the so-called habit D’amphitryon, 
in fulfilment of De Villiers’ debt. I notice that when A mphitryon is next 
revived, September 20, 23, 25, that there is a payment on the twenty- 
third, p. 60: “Donné a M° Baraillon pour auoir raccommodé l’habit 
d’amphitryon . . . 15"'.”. This is a considerable sum, as would be natural 


28 Thierry lists a Mme. Vagnard among the creditors paid by La Grange at the liquida- 
tion of the Palais Royal, but her receipted bill had been lost. See Documents, p. 57. 

29 G. Monval, Premier Registre de La Thorilliére, p. 53, suggested that this person was 
Daniel Mallet, a dancer engaged by the Illustre Théatre, june 28, 1644. 
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if the costume had been made over to fit the manly La Thorilliére again, 
after having been worn by a débutant like De Villiers. 

The end of the run of La Comtesse d’Escarbagnas and Le Mariage forcé 
was in sight by August 5, when only 151 tickets were sold, and indeed, 
the last performance took place Sunday, August 7. On this date, p. 43, the 
last entry reads: “Pour auoir nettoyé la Salle . . . 3"! 15s.” 


V. AUGUST 14-NOVEMBER 8; REPERTOIRE, L’AVARE AT VERSAILLES, 
SATURDAY SEPTEMBER 24, DISORDERS, OCTOBER 9, 
BARON AS ALCESTE, LE PROCUREUR DUPE 

Le Registre d’Hubert being more concerned with the business affairs of 
the playhouse than with Moliére’s doings, it is not strange that the note 
at the top of p. 44 only reads: “On n’a point joué mardy 9° et Vendredy 
12° acause de quelque indisposition,” without La Grange’s explanation: 
“M' de Moliere estant indisposé.”” When the Palais Royal reopened, 
August 14-21, pp. 44-47, they played Le Bourgeois Gentilhomme four 
times.*° On these occasions, as Bonnassies pointed out, 84 livres were paid 
for “Musique Dance et Symphonie” as compared with 71"! 10s at the end 
of May. In other respects the items of expense are similar to those re- 
corded previously. On August 16, however, 1 livre 10s was paid “‘au Petit 
Toubel,” whom I do not completely identify;*! and one box was only 
partly paid for: ‘“Deub par Mons’ Dherual Vn louis dor de sa loge.” 
Hubert did not mention the performance of Les Femmes savantes for 
Monsieur at St.-Cloud on the eleventh, but notes under date of August 
16 and 19, payments for the coaches and “‘assistans du jour de la visite 
chez Monsieur.” 

In the following week, only two performances were given, L’Avare on 
Tuesday, August 23 (p. 48),®? and L’Ecole des Maris with Sganarelle, 
Sunday August 28, p. 49. When last presented, in early July, L’Avare 
drew only 145 and 196 spectators. Is this the reason why the company 
offers an extra attraction in the form of special music? On p. 48, I find 
the item: “Augmentation de simphonie . . . 12".’’ The number of tickets 
sold, however, is the smallest reported in the Registre for L’Avare. On 


39 Sunday August 14 6 0 6 164 279 
Tuesday August 16 5 1 7 178 289 
Friday August 19 $8 2 Ht wi 
Sunday August 21 6 1 0 165 252 


3! The name of Romain Toubel, bourgeois de Paris, appears in Soulié’s Recherches sur 
Moliére, pp. 254-255, as that of an agent of Madeleine Béjart in a loan transaction, dated 
August 16, 1671. It is he, I presume, who is named on February 5, 1673, on p. 115 of Hu- 
bert’s Registre: “Donné a Toubel pour aller a St Germain . . . 3".” 

® Tuesday August 23 8 0 3 102 143 
3%3Sunday August 28 (not repeated) 10 0 20 243 347 
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the next page, I find this human interest item in the upper margin: “On 
na point joué Vendredy 26° aoust acause de l’accouchement de M'* De 
Beauual,” and under Frais extraordinaires: “pour trois affiches . . .23" 
12s,” the cost of the special advertising due to cancellations and changes 
of program. “Augmentation de simphonie” appears for the small figure 
of 7 livres 10 sous, but the attendance is much better. 

The bill of the week of Aug. 30-Sept. 4, pp. 50-52, was Les Facheux, 
not played since June 1670.* The cost of “Dance Symphonie et musique” 
averages 96 livres, plus 11 livres apiece for Charpentier, the conductor- 
composer, and Beauchamp, the ballet master. Other extras are, p. 50: 
“A Chasteauneuf pour des Escarpins...3'', Pour des halebardes (a 
rental charge?) ... 3"; and on p. 52: “A Quiosche (unidentified) . . . 
1" 10s.” Again a baigneur is paid every night. The attendance, for the 
summer, is good. 

For L’Etourdi, played September 6, p. 53, despite the “Augmentation 
de Symphonie . . . 12",” only 171 tickets were sold for receipts of 185 
livres. Hence two performances of Monsieur de Pourceaugnac followed, 
Sept. 9 and 11, pp. 54, 55, with a considerable increase in attendance.® 
When played in early June, only 59" 15 sous were paid for “‘Violons et 


danceurs,” but I find on p. 54: “Dance et simphonie . . . 74"! 15s,” a 
marked increase, as noted by Bonnassies (La Musique @ la Comédie- 
Frangaise, p. 13). Probably Mile Turpin, Robinet’s: “.. . la jeunette 


Turpin / Qui chante d’un air si poupin,” (CEuvres complétes, v1, 259), 
appeared as a star, since her name appears on p. 54: ‘““Pour trois voyages 
de Chaise a M"* Turpin . . . 4"! 10s.’”87 

During the second week of September, the play at the Palais Royal 
was changed at each performance, with an “augmentation de sim- 
phonie” as an added attraction. Tuesday September 13, L’Ecole des 
maris and George Dandin were played to a small house, and not given 
again this season.** On September 16, L’Etourdi drew poorly (no stage 


4 Les Facheux had five performances, including one with La Comtesse d’ Escarbagnas, 


see n. 44 and 64. 

Tuesday August 30 5 0 15 194 297 

Friday September 2 5 0 20 184 263 

Sunday September 4 6 O 18 154 219 
% J Etourdi, two performances, see n. 39. 

Tuesday September 6 2 O 5 138 171 
% Friday September 9 10 O 18 153 257 

Sunday September 11 12 1 12 194 319 


37 The singer is named twice in the accounts of Psyché, November 11, January 6; p. 79: 
“Frais extraordinaires a M"'* Turpin. . . 2!! 5s,” p. 102: “Pour Vne coeffure a la petite 
Turpin du Mariage forcé . . . 7"! 10s.” 

38 Tuesday September 13 4 0 5 131 196 
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seats sold), and is not revived.*® Next Sunday, September 18, L’ Avare 
played to almost 400 spectators, for 609" 10s.4° The day before, Moliére 
played Les Femmes savantes at Versailles (CEuvres complétes, 1x, 32), Le 
Registre d’ Hubert, p. 58, merely hints at this event in these items: “‘As- 
sistans pour aujourdhuy et la visite... 3!! 15s. Frais extraordinaires 
pour les cochers deubs . . . ” followed on p. 59 by: “pour les cochers qui 
ont mené a Versailles . . . 4" 10s,” which looks like a pourboire. 

Sept. 20-25, pp. 59-61, a revival of Amphitryon with special music 
attracts larger audiences than this comedy did in June.“ In Hubert’s 
pages, I note an entry for properties, p. 60: “Pour des flambeaux de cire 
jaune pris par M' de la Grange .. . 3"! 4s,” and the item quoted in my 
earlier discussion of the réles played by De Villiers and La Thorilliére: 
“a Mr’ Baraillon pour auoir raccommodé lhabit d’amphitrion . . . 15.” 
The Sunday audiences increase steadily as autumn comes on, and 398 
tickets were sold on September 25. 

Three entries on p. 61 reveal a court performance of L’Avare, (the third 
in Moliére’s lifetime), for which no positive proof had been put forward 
when G. Monval chronicled the event: 


Assistans pour l’auarre joué a Versailles 3" 
Frais extraordinaires du Voyage de Versailles 5"! 10s 
Pour les cochers 4" 10s 
(Cf. p. 62) Pour les cochers de Versailles a M™ de Moliere et 
Lagrange 6! 


One week earlier, when Les Femmes savantes was played at Court, the 
entertainment took place on Saturday. For this reason, I suggest Satur- 
day, Sept. 24, as the date of this “visite,” the last one of Moliére’s 
career.” 

From September 27 to October 2, pp. 62-64, comédie-ballet returns to 
the Palais Royal, with three nights of Le Bourgeois gentilhomme.* “‘Mus- 
ique Dance et Simphonie” cost the increased sum of 84 livres. The at- 
tendance is much better now than in August, and this week’s earnings 
finally extinguish the company’s debt to Baraillon, p. 64: “A Mr’ Barail- 


39 Friday September 16 0 0 8 102 138 
40 Sunday September 18 15 0 28 232 390 
‘t Tuesday September 20 9 0 20 201 304 
Friday September 23 1 O 10 158 249 
Sunday September 25 4 0 24 230 398 


#2 Georges Monval, op. cit. p. 242 entered this item from Hubert as follows: “V. 23 (sep- 
tembre). A Versailles: l’Avare,” but the proposed date conflicts with p. 60 of the book of 
accounts. 


48 Tuesday September 27 3 0 22 203 319 
Friday September 30 (stage & boxes) 8 146 218 
Sunday October 2 21383 2 Be 
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lon sept liures treize solz pour acheuer de payer les bas de soye qui esto- 
ient deubs de la comtesse Descarbagnas.”’ It is still warm enough to 
employ a baigneur. However, the Registre affords an indication that with 
the shorter days the population of Paris was growing more theater- 
minded. This item is the regular payment of 15 livres for guards at the 
Palais Royal beginning under date of September 30, p. 63. 

On October 4, Les Facheux drew a small house, no one taking a ticket 
to sit on the stage.“ So after 96 livres were paid for “Dance Symphonie 
et Musique,” 22 livres to Charpentier and Beauchamp, and 3 livres: 
“aux garcons de M' Baraillon,” each actor’s share was only six livres. 

On October 7 and 9, pp. 66-67, the bill was La Comtesse d’ Escarbagnas, 
offered experimentally in combination with Les Médecins (L’ Amour 
Médecin).* Although a program with music, only Beauchamp’s services 
were required, and the dancers and musicians were only paid 68"! 10 
sous. The note at the foot of p. 66 concerns Moliére: ““Mons' De Moliere 
a donné deux louis dor a M‘ Poussin,” apparently as a gift. Louis-Joseph 
Poussin, ‘“‘musicien ordinaire de la chambre du Roi. . . 4gé de vingt ans 
ou environ” (cf. Campardon, Documents inédits sur J.-B. Poquelin 
Moliére, p. 45), was one of the singers recruited to appear in costume on 
the stage with the company in 1671 when Psyché was first played at the 
Palais Royal. Thierry’s Documents, p. 90, show that Poussin appeared 
as the fourth Moorish woman in the interludes of the Malade imaginaire. 

It was Emile Campardon, op. cit., pp. 33-45, who revealed the dis- 
orders that accompanied the performance of La Comtesse d’Escarbagnas 
and L’Amour Médecin on October 9. The first witness heard at the 
Chatelet during the investigation conducted Saturday, October 15 was: 
Nicolas Dangerville, serviteur domestique de la troupe des Comédiens italiens . . . 
Agé de seize ans ou environ (p. 33) ...lequel... A dit que dimanche dernier, 
entendant sur le théatre la comédie frangoise au Palais-Royal, il vit que, au 
premier ou second acte, pendant que quelques acteurs prononcoient, entre autres 
le sieur de Moliére, il fut jeté du parterre le gros bout d’une pipe a fumer sur le 
théatre (p. 34) ce qui fit un peu cesser, et aussit6t que la comédie fut finie, il 
vit un particulier, vétu en page, couvert de livrée jaune, qui donna plusieurs 
coups d’une canne ou d’un baton sur la téte & le corps d’un jeune homme, lequel 
s’écrioit qu’on |’assassinoit. 


This young Dangerville is mentioned in Hubert’s Registre, p. 122: “A 
Dangeruille qui a esté auertir les Danceurs. . . 1'' 10s,” at the time when 
La Comtesse d’ Escarbagnas was revived after Moliére’s death. Campardon 
preserves the names of three other persons who testified concerning this 
“Tuesday October 4 0 0 16 154 219 


® Friday October 7 3 0 12 196 260 
Sunday October 9 , 3 5 292 475 
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disturbed performance; p. 39: “Jacques Hugot, ingénieur ordinaire des 
armées du Roi... s’étant rencontré sur le théAtre” (p. 40), “le sieur 
Boileau de Puymorin, trésorier des menus plaisirs de Sa Majesté, présent 
a tous ces désordres” and p. 41: “Louis-Joseph Poussin . . . entendant 
sur le théAtre la comédie francoise au Palais Royal.” Poussin is the same 
young musician to whom Moliére had just given two gold louis, as we 
learned from p. 66 of the Registre. It is improbable that Dangerville or 
Poussin paid for the privilege of sitting on the stage, but Hugot, the 
royal engineer, was probably a ticket holder. Seven stage tickets had 
been sold for this performance. It is not clear from the testimony of 
Boileau de Puymorin where he was seated. Jacques Hugot’s name will 
occur after Moliére’s death, on p. 120 of Hubert’s Registre. In that docu- 
ment, the only item connected with this day’s disorders is found dated 
October 16, p. 69: “Pour des chaises racommodées . . . 1"! 5s.” 

The laconic entry in the upper margin of the Registre for Friday, Octo- 
ber 14, p. 68, reads: “On n’a point joué mardy pour quelques indisposi- 
tions.’’ Moliére’s third child died on the 10th, a sufficient reason for clos- 
ing the Palais Royal. The play uneventfully performed on the 14th and 
16th was L’Avare.“ The Sunday audience was very good, with 35 in the 
amphitheater 94 in the loges hautes and 10 in the loges du 3° rang. 

The program for October 18-23, pp. 70-72, was Les Femmes savantes, 
with “augmenta6n de symphonie” and audiences above the average.‘ 
I note on p. 70 repairs to the roof of the theater: ‘A des Couureurs pour 
boire . . . 3".”” Page 71 mentions under Frais extraordinaires: “‘au decora- 
teur de M" les italiens ... 6" 15s, Pour le louage dVn cheual donné 
... 4!! 10s,” and a marginal item showing that Mme Provost, in the box 
office, had been instructed to collect more working capital: “Madame 
Prouost a commancé aujourdhuy a retirer les quatre liures dix sols qui 
se donnoient a M' Baraillon.’’** The company now appears to have de- 
cided that orchestral music should be a regular feature of its programs, 
as for some weeks, beginning October 23, p. 72, the Frais ordinaires in- 
clude two new items, “Symphonie et chandelle”’ and are raised from 58" 
15s to the sum of 71!! 13s. 

During the last week of October, the Misanthrope is billed and played 
to surprisingly large houses: October 25, 339 (““Mons' Le Ch®™ de Van- 


“Friday October 14 7 1 #19 199 291 
Sunday October 16 9 O 26 285 459 
‘7 Tuesday October 18 10 2 21 223 376 
Friday October 21 11 O 22 227 335 
Sunday October 23 10 0 19 304 457 


‘4S These savings were apparently discontinued during the profitable run of Psyché, on 
January 15. See p. 106. 
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dosme doit trois places,” p. 73); October 24, 644 tickets with 70 spectators 
in the half louis seats; and Oct. 30, 413 tickets sold.‘* On June 14 only 
174 tickets were sold for the same play. In explanation of this increased 
attendance, I draw attention to G. Monval’s entry, Chronologie, p. 242: 
“Le Misanthrope par Baron.” I find the missing proof for this declaration 
on p. 8C of Hubert’s Registre, when the Frais extraordinaires for Nov. 13 
are a payment: “a M* Baron pour rubans Vers... 3!!.” 

Le Misanthrope, with Baron as Alceste, was the first play given after 
the Palais Royal reopened after Moliére’s death. This billing will no 
longer seem surprising when we know for a certainty that Baron had 
played the Misanthrope with marked success during Moliére’s lifetime, 
and hence that the public was prepared to accept Baron again in the 
part of “L’homme aux rubans verts.’’ Once again, Hubert’s Registre 
shows us that in 1672 Moliére was seeking new talent to rejuvenate his 
company or to understudy their leader in his major rdles. 

After All Saints Day: “On n’a point joué mardy dernier acause de la 
feste de la Toussaints,” p. 76, La Comtesse d’Escarbagnas was played 
November 4 and 6, this time with a lost farce.5° According to La Grange, 
Registre, p. 137, this was Le Fin Lourdaut, but Hubert’s entry, accepted 
by G. Monval, is Le Procureur dupé, probably another name for the 
same farce. The week’s double bill had more appeal for the pit than for 
those who bought the dearest seats, and never had more than the two 
performances. Next Tuesday, p. 78, Le Misanthrope was again performed, 
this time to a scanty audience. I presume that Baron’s new reputation 
was overshadowed by the impending second revival of Psyché, which was 
to open the following Friday and run for 31 nights before the best houses 
of the year. 


VI. NOVEMBER 11-JANUARY 22, 1673; PSYCHE; SPECTATORS ON 
THE STAGE; DISORDERS, JANUARY 13; BARON’S 
SINGING LESSONS, CAST FOR CLEANTE 


Aujourd’huy Vendredy 11° jour de nouembre 1672 


A Psiché 
Theatre trente deux billets 176" 
Loges Vne et quarante billets 264!) 
Amphi-Theatre cent Vingt quatre billets 372" 
Loges hautes cent soixante six billets 2491! 
Tuesday October 25 (with Baron?) 14 1 27 195 339 
Friday October 28 20 1 42 399 644 
Sunday October 30 © 286 BT 3 
‘0 Friday November 4 8 1 10 93 174 
Sunday November 6 4 1 5 340 487 
5! Tuesday November 8 4 0 6 109 175 
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Loges du 3* rang Vingt billets 20" 
Parterre a 15s 482 billets 361" 10s 
Receu en tout 1442" 10s 
Frais ordinaires et symphonie 71" 13s 
Gardes 15" 
Feu 9(?) 
Menus frais de la porte et diminuén 3" 5s 
Assistans (cancelled) Pour reste douurages de 

maconnerie 4" 
Frais extraordinaires M"'e Turpin 2" Ss 
Retiré pour payer les frais a M™e Prouost 300!! 

PART 77" 14s 


Reste és mains de Monsieur 
Retiré par Monsieur 
On doit a Madame Prouost (?)"! 10s (item cancelled) 


As I have just shown by transcribing p. 79 of Hubert’s book of ac- 
counts, Psyché was performed on November 11 before 872 spectators.” 





8 Friday November 11 32. 1 40 482 872 
Sunday November 13 20 1 20 473 888 
Tuesday November 15 20 1 25 392 709 
Friday November 18 8 1 12 380 662 
Sunday November 20 16 1 18 514 925 
Tuesday November 22 14 1 26 296 609 
Friday November 25 6 1 18 381 7il 
Sunday November 27 8 1 29 432 743 
Tuesday November 29 7 1 20 245 493 
Friday December 2 10 0 15 320 539 
Sunday December 4 16 1 29 407 726 
Tuesday December 6 9 1 8 348 655 
Friday December 9 10 1 27 243 514 
Sunday December 11 12 1 20 344 704 
Tuesday December 13 6 O 9 285 538 
Friday December 16 8 1 18 226 502 
Sunday December 18 8 O 15 324 609 
Tuesday December 20 10 O 14 194 386 
Friday December 23 162 fh a OH 
“On n’a point joue dimanche dernier acause de la feste de Noel.” 
Tuesday December 27 30 3 31 438 816 
Friday December 30 8 O 11 280 602 
Sunday January 1, 1673 6 2 8 BS Hi 
Tuesday January 3 16 0 20 406 781 
Friday January 6 30 4 14 380 821 
Sunday January 8 16 3 24 351 694 
Tuesday January 10 ° 2 2 ay 
Friday January 13 8 2 12 350 704 


ae 
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The Registre shows that this play was most popular with the middle group 
of Moliére’s patrons. On the opening night 124 tickets were sold at 3 
livres for the amphitheater, the largest sale reported for this part of the 
house. On January 6, p. 102, 206 gallery tickets (loges hautes), were 
taken, and on November 13, p. 80 and January 13, p. 105, 69 tickets 
were sold for the second gallery, or loges du 3° rang. Though there were 
one or more box parties at 24 performances, these were far outstripped in 
number when the Malade imaginaire was given (see n. 61). At 13 out of 
the 31 performances of Psyché less than half the audience was in the par- 
terre. This seems to show that it was relatively less popular with the 
groundlings and better liked by those who took the more expensive 
seats. 

Hubert’s attendance records also throw light on the problem of spec- 
tators seated on the stage when “machine” plays were given. The 
evidence is that they were always welcomed throughout this year at the 
Palais Royal.* During this revival of Psyché, tickets good “‘sur le théatre”’ 
varying in number from 4 to 32 were sold for all the performances. 
Hubert also tells us, p. 93, that when Monsieur came to the Palais Royal, 
he did not join the six spectators seated on the stage: ‘Monsieur est 
venu cejourdhuy a Psiché et a occupé deux bancs de |’amphitheatre.”’ 
This is contrary to an assumption of M. P. Mélése: “tout ce beau monde 
prenait place dans les premiéres loges, bien entendu, quand ce n’étaii pas 
“sur le théatre”.* 

I shall now examine Le Registre d’ Hubert in pursuit of information con- 
cerning the cost of this profitable revival of Psyché. Starting from what 
is already known, I quote a part of the statement in La Grange’s Registre: 


Vendredy 11™* Nouembre, on a repris Psyché. Les frais extraordinaires se sont 
montez a cent louis d’or pour remettre touttes choses en estat et remettre des 
musiciens, musiciennes et danseurs a la place de ceux qui auoit pris party ail- 
leurs. 


Le Registre d’Hubert suggests that larger sums than 1,100 livres or 
cent louis d’or were spent on this revival. The first two pages of the ac- 





Sunday January 15 16 1 14 374 752 
Tuesday January 17 $8 2 % 227 S21 
Friday January 20 4 1 12 233 497 
Sunday January 22 10 0 20 341 653 


5 Despois, Le Thédtre Francais sous Louis XIV, Livre 11 ch. iv, seems to imply that spec- 
tators enjoyed stage seats at “machine” plays until Thomas Corneille’s Circé was presented, 
1675. Lancaster appropriately remarks that no new “machine” plays were produced during 
this season at the Palais Royal and that it is impossible to make a general rule without 
knowing what was done at the Marais, far more important in this connection than the 
Palais Royal. 4 Le Thédtre et le public sous Louis XIV, p. 209. 
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counts give as “Frais ordinaires et symphonie... 71"! 13s,” while on 
p. 79, the entry reads: “Frais extraordinaires Retiré pour payer les frais 
a Mme Prouost . . . 300";” and on p. 80, instead of Assistans, the pay- 
ment is recorded: “A Madame Prouost pour les frais . . . 300".” After 
the third performance, the headings are revised. From November 15, p. 
81 to December 16, p. 94, we find “Frais ordinaires et extraordinaires 
... 302" 3s.” From December 18, p.94to January 3, p. 101, these costs hover 
around 288 livres, to return to 302!! 13s on p. 102 and rise to 304" 3s for 
the last two performances, January 20 and 22. In all probability, La 
Grange’s cent louis d’or referred to the initial expenses of the production, 
which were grouped in a separate account in the way La Grange handled 
the costs of Le Malade imaginaire as shown in Thierry’s Documents. 

Other important items of expense recorded by Hubert are, November 


15, p. 81: “Au Serrurier Cabarettier et autres frais . . . 55'! 15s, Pour les 
coeffures des damoiselles payé... 33"; p. 82: “pour le restes des 
coeffures des damoiselles . . . 11''.”” The demoiselles are the singers ap- 


pearing in Psyché, cf. Thierry, p. 181. I find for November 20, p. 83: 
“A Made Angelique (du Croisy?) pour petits frais ...9!! 19s,” Nov. 
22, p. 84: “Au magon qui a bouché Vne porte. . . 7"! 10s.” A few weeks 
later there are two unexpected items, December 9, p. 91: “a Vn homme qui 
ajoué deuant la Compagnie . . . 3";”” December 13, p. 93: ‘“‘Au decora- 
teur de M" les Italiens pour frais . . . 6"'.”” Now winter comes on. For 
December 16, p. 94, we read: “Pour vne Voye de bois et le port ... 13" 
17s, Pour Vne douzaine de Chauffrettes . .. 21''; a M' Lalouette pour 
quelques ouurages... 4".’%5 On January 1, p. 100, similarly: ‘Pour 
ramoner la cheminée .. . 1'! 10s.” 

The most perplexing debt of the company is owed to Moliére himself. 

The item appears in the lower margin of p. 98, December 27, when 
Hubert reports that Monsieur and Madame saw Psyché: 
Monsieur et Madame Sont Venus aujourdhuy a Psiché et ont eu deux bancs de 
l’amphitheatre et pour cette fois et deux autres (Hubert only mentions one other 
time, December 13), ils ont donné quatre cens quarante Liures qui ont esté mis 
ez mains de Monsieur De Moliere pour ce qui luy estoit deub auec dix liures pour 
acheuer les quatre cens cinquante liures. 


Psyché ran through the holiday season; so it is in this part of the ac- 
counts that the New Year’s gifts appear: January 1, p. 100: “Pour les 
Estrennes des Gagistes . . . 25!! 12s”; January 3, p. 101: “A des boueurs 
...1" 10s”; Jan. 6, p. 102: “Estrennes aux Imprimeurs... 12", A 
Frangois pour Estrennes... 3"',5 Few et autres frais a Crosnier et 

5 Thierry, Documents, pp. 233-240, shows that Lalouette was a skilled metal worker, 
capable of repairing chandeliers or of supplying “six coliers de mores.” 

5° Francois Lorian or Loriau, according to Thierry, Documents, p. 119, was a garcon 
d’atelier at the Palais Royal. A Francois is mentioned 10 times in the Premier Registre de 
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Estrennes ... 7!! 10s.”” On Jan. 13, p. 105, Hubert enters: “Pour Vn 
disner aux bons enfans.. . 44'',” in celebration of Twelfth Night, per- 
haps, as suggested by Monval. 

The disturbances which occurred during the performance of Psyché 
on Friday, January 13, 1673 were also revealed by Campardon (op. cit., 
pp. 65-70). According to the reported testimony of Jean David, com- 
missaire enquéteur & examinateur au ChAtelet, called to the Palais Royal 
because fifty to sixty “gens d’armes” had taken tickets that day for the 
pit: “Quand la machine de Vénus est descendue, le choeur des chanteurs 
de cette entrée récitant tous ensemble—Descendez, mére des Amours,”’ 
there were howls, ‘“‘chansons dérisionnaires & frappements de pied dans 
le parterre contre les ais de l’enclos ou sont les joueurs d’instrument, ce 
qui auroit obligé de cesser.”” What entries in Le Registre d’Hubert may 
bear on this incident? Perhaps there were attempts earlier in the year to 
gain admission to the theater by force, since the accounts for January 
13, p. 105, include the item: ‘Au macon qui atrauaillé a la porte . . . 14" 
5s.” At all events, from the next performance onwards, the company be- 
gan to pay fees to a drummer of the King’s musketeers, a non-commis- 
sioned officer of the King who could preserve order with his men. The 
item: “Au Tambour des mousquetaires ... 3!’ appears on January 
15, p. 106, and payment of 1"! 10s or 3"! to one or two drummers of this 
corps seems to continue until the end of the season. In these times of dis- 
order, the company’s doorkeeper perhaps deserved compensation, at 
least, Jan. 17, p. 107, I find the entry: “A Des Barres le portier . . . 1" 
10.” This name does not occur elsewhere. 

It is because of the debts entered by Hubert that G. Monval noted in 
his Chronologie the presence of the Duc de Brissac and friends at thirteen 
performances of Psyché. It was seen three times at least by M. de Niert, 
and as often, perhaps, by the King’s brother. 

Under date of November 22 early in the run of Psyché, La Grange 
wrote in the margin of his Registre: ““On a icy commancé la preparation 
du Malade imaginaire.”’ It is necessary to examine Thierry’s Documents 
to appreciate how much work had to be done, since Hubert adds little to 
what is already known. His most significant entries are dated January 
10 and February 10, pp. 104-116: “a Mons’ Baron pour deux mois de 
musique . . . 15!! 15s; A M‘ Baron pour son maistre a chanter . . . 22'.” 
Lancaster interpreted these items for me as proof that Baron had been 
cast for the singing part of Cléante in Le Malade imaginaire, and that it 
was he, and not La Grange according to tradition, who played Cléante 
in the first Palais Royal production. Baron therefore began to take sing- 





La Thorilliére, 1663. Among Hubert’s payments, an item for the Malade imaginaire, p. 
119: “‘A Francois pour trois jours de jeu... 3"',” shows that Moliére’s handyman was 
sometimes asked to tread the boards. 








EEE 
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ing lessons at the expense of the company early in November. Georges 
Monval, op. cit., p. 247, interpreted the entry in Hubert’s Registre on 
February 10 (reproduced in facsimile, Sect. viz): ““Donné a Mons‘ Baron 
Deux cens Vingt liures quon luy a auancez pour M' De Visé,” as evidence 
that the latter was his singing teacher. In reality, this sum is too large 
to be anything but a portion of De Visé’s royalties for Les Maris infidéles, 
performed a week earlier. Continuing with the preparations for Le 
Malade imaginaire, I find as Frais extraordinaires for January 22, p. 109, 
the last night of Psyché: “Pour des mortiers . . . 3''.” I presume this 
money was rental for ordinary apothecary’s mortars, and that they 
proved unsuitable for use in Moliére’s ballet since painted imitations 
were bought.*? 


VII. JANUARY 24-FEBRUARY 5; DONNEAU DE VISE’S 
LES MARIS INFIDELES 
Tues. January 24, 1673, Donneau de Visé’s lost play, Les Maris in- 
fidéles, began a short run ‘‘au double’’.5* I transcribe p. 110: 


Aujourd’huy mardy 24° jour de Januier 1673 
A ux maris Infidelles et l’amy de tout le monde®? 


Theatre trente six billets 198!! 
Loges deux et seize billets 176"! 
Amphi-Theatre treize billets 71" 10s 
Loges hautes cinquante six billets 168! 
Loges du 3¢ rang sept billets 14"! 
Parterre a 30s: 177 billets 265" 10s 
Receu en tout 8931 
Frais ordinaires et Simphonie 71" 13s 


57 Thierry’s Documents, pp. 241-243, reproduce the receipted bill of Angélique Bourdon’ 
the “Mémoire des estancilles que j’ay fourny pour le palais royal,” from which I quote: 
“plus six mortier peinds et argentés auec six mortiers de bois dedans, 4 un escus piéce 
rk. 


58 Tuesday January 24 (‘‘au double”) S63 2 U TT Si 
Friday January 27 20 2 20 118 223 
Sunday January 29 16 1 16 127 226 
Tuesday January 31 s 8 2 36 68 


59 Note the wording of the title in the accounts. Hubert used the conjunction et where 
La Grange wrote ou in his book. The heading for De Visé’s play used on pp. 111-113 is 
shortened to Aux Maris infidelles. The fréres Parfaict who examined Hubert’s Registre 
were led by his error to suppose that two plays were billed on the 24th, and that L’Amy de 
tout le monde was an unsuccessful work by an anonymous writer, Histoire générale, x1, 242 
and 274. Their error was first noticed by E. Thierry, Documents, p. 153. G. Monval showed 
that La Grange’s Registre remained in the possession of his family until 1785 (Moliériste, 
VI, p. 3-9), which makes it probable that the Parfaicts were unable to consult that record. 
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Gardes 15") 
Feu et chandelle il doit 7s. 5" 5s 
Menus frais de la porte 15s 
Assistans (cancelled) aux Tambours des mousquet- 

taires 31 
Frais extraordinaires a Mons' De Beauual pour des 

Voyages de Chaises 7" 10s 
Aux menuisiers pour boire 

PART 53" 


Reste és mains de Monsieur 

Retiré par Monsieur 

Monsieur Le Marechal de la Ferté doit trois places. 
M' Le Duc de Brissac doit trois places. 


Pierre Mélése shows in his Donneau de Visé, p. 108, how this author 
puffed his play in his Mercure galant, Aug. 6, 1672, and quotes the 
Gazette d’ Amsterdam to explain that a part of the public believed the new 
comedy was really written by Moliére. I note particularly that 36 out of 
the 321 spectators were seated on the stage. The largest number of 
tickets reported sold for this part of the house at any play by Moliére is 
32, once at the beginning of the run of Psyché, and eight times during the 
thirteen performances of Le Malade imaginaire. I believe that with 32 
persons on the stage, Moliére considered his stage was sold out, but that 
36 were accommodated “sur le théAtre’’ as a concession to the author at 
the first night of De Visé’s play. 

The only remaining items of interest in this part of the Registre is the 
regular payment of varying sums to an actor who had perhaps lamed 
himself: “‘a Mons’ De Beauual pour des Voyages de Chaises,” continuing 
to February 12; and perhaps an advance to the author de Visé, January 
29, p. 112: “Donné au laquais de M' de V: .. . 11".”” When only 68 tick- 
ets were sold for Les Maris infidéles, the smallest number for the whole 
season, Les Femmes savantes had to be billed for the rest of the week, until 
Le Malade imaginaire had been sufficiently rehearsed. 


VIII. FEBRUARY 10-MARCH 21, 1673; LE MALADE IMAGINAIRE; 
LAST PROGRAMS; SUMMARY 


To illustrate my study, I have chosen from the Registre for facsimile 
reproduction the page devoted to the premiére of Le Malade imaginaire.* 


60Friday February 3 9 O 12 138 208 
Sunday February 5 6 O 3 256 348 
61 Thirteen performances, all ‘‘au double.” 
Friday February 10 25 5 59 394 682 
Sunday February 12 28 5 20 222 482 


Tuesday February 14 32 7 36 210 561 
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Although the miscellaneous entries on this page are more numerous and 
varied than usual, its real importance lies in the way its records of at- 
tendance and receipts have been interpreted elsewhere. To begin with, 
although La Grange and Hubert report the same earnings per share, 
viz. 71"! 14s, La Grange entered the total receipts as 1992 livres, a dis- 
crepancy of 100 livres. But when E. Despois copied Hubert’s attendance 
record to find the size of the first night audience for Le Malade imaginaire, 
he altered Hubert’s figures in two places to make them conform with the 
total receipts as given by La Grange. By quoting 343 livres instead of 
243 livres as the product of 81 tickets at 3 francs for the loges hautes, he 
obtained a total of 1992 livres in place of Hubert’s 1892 livres. In this 
way Despois forced Professor Lancaster, although suspicious of “‘a slight 
error,” to estimate the doubled price of a seat in the gallery at 4 francs 
5 sous instead of the correct three francs (op. cit., Pt. 11, 1, 40). 

The accounts reproduced in facsimile fix the general running expenses 
at 373" 4s, but on succeeding days they are quoted at 268 or 269 livres, 
five sous. On the other hand, the savings made to amortize the produc- 
tion averaged 300 livres a night after the premiére, and until Moliére’s 
death. Unfortunately, as shown by our plate, Le Registre d’ Hubert con- 
tains few items of real human interest in these days. Only the “Estat 
de la Recette et Despence faite par ordre de la Compagnie... ,” re- 
produced in Thierry’s Documents, covers the whole subject of staging 
Le Malade imaginaire in all its interesting details. From Hubert, Sunday, 
February 12, p. 117 I quote: “Rendu a M' de Moliere pour vn cocher 
... 1!) 10s,” and for Tues. Feb. 14, p. 118: “a Vn garcon qui a auerty les 
danceurs ... 3", Rendu a M’ Baraillon pour Vn habit retiré de M* 
Monier . . . 22".” G. Monval, Chronologie, p. 250, interpreted this entry 
as meaning: “Baraillon achéte un habit 4 M. Monier.” Monier is not 
mentioned elsewhere in connection with Le Malade imaginaire, he is un- 
doubtedly the singer Mosnier, named in the cast of Psyché on p. 124 of 
Le Registre de La Grange. 





Friday February 17 24 4 #18 238 435 
Friday March 3 (La Thorilliére as 

Argan) 32 4 32 335 587 
Sunday March 5 32.2 30 288 577 
Tuesday March 7 32, 1 32 183 391 
Friday March 10 32 6 25 206 421 
Sunday March 12 32 3 32 205 454 
Tuesday March 14 20 3 24 191 359 
Friday March 17 32, 1 30 207 398 
Sunday March 19 32 1 16 183 334 
Tuesday March 21 12 1 20 170 269 


© Thédtre Francais sous Louis XIV, p. 363n. 
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On the day of Moliére’s death, Feb. 17, p. 119, no payment of a coach 
for Moliére is mentioned, but I find again the entry: “a Vn garcon quia 
auerty les danceurs... 1" 10s.”” This item brings back to mind Grim- 
arest’s story (Vie de M' de Moliere, Lisieux edition, pp. 153-155), that 
Moliére in his weakness had to advance somewhat the hour of his last 
performances and could not appear with the company unless they were 
ready to begin at exactly four o’clock. As Frais extraordinaires I found, 
as Thierry noted (op. cit. p. 112): “Pour Vne bourse de jettons Vne 
Escritoire quatre poesles a frire et Vne clochette .. . 12"'.” The frying 
pans were perhaps substituted for comical effect in place of some of the 
26 “palettes 4 seigner argentées et pintes 4 15 sols la piece,”’ used by the 
surgeons and apothecaries, cf. Thierry, p. 242. I note also that 303 livres 
were saved after the performance from receipts of 1219 livres. Moliére’s 
last audience, paying ‘‘au double,’”’ numbered 435 persons. 

A week after Moliére died, the Palais Royal reopened with Le Mis- 
anthrope.® In the upper margin of p. 120, February 24, I find this sober 
note in the Registre: “On n’a point joué dimanche et mardy a Cause de la 
Mort de Monsieur de Moliere—Le 17™°a dix heures du Soir.”’ Since what 
we know of Moliére’s company indicates that it did not have regular 
understudies for its members, we may assume that Le Misanthrope was 
chosen for performance because Baron had learned the part of Alceste 
last October. The attendance, which included the Duc de Brissac, was 
very good. 

On p. 120 of the Registre I find payment: “Pour Vn carosse a Madame 
Delavigne payé .. . 19! 10s,” and on p. 121: “A Madame De laVigne 
pour Vn carosse a quatre chevaux et le cocher . . . 19"! 10s.”” These items 
together with the entry, p. 120; ““Rendu a Mons‘ Hugot pour le souper 
et le disner de St-germain de la troupe’ (no payment reported), are ex- 
plained by Thierry, pp. 291 and 294n., as connected with the petition 
of Moliére’s wife and friends to secure religious burial for Moliére and to 
thank the king for permission to reopen the theater, ibid. p. 299. ““Ma- 
dame Delavigne avoit l’entreprise des voitures pour le service de la 
Cour,” ibid., p. 307. We have already met M. Hugot when reporting his 
testimony concerning the disorders occurring at the performance of La 
Comtesse d’ Escarbagnas, October 9. 

We may presume that the company chose for February 28, p. 122, La 
Comtesse d’ Escarbagnas, in which Moliére had no part, with Les Facheux, 
one of their oldest plays, while La Thorilliére rehearsed his new part and 
waited for his Argan costume to be made.™ As no expenditures are en- 

8 Friday February 24, Baronas Alceste 12 0 24 387 498 


Sunday February 26 11 O 24 243 379 
* Tuesday February 28 (sole performance) 9 O 10 160 237 
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tered for musicians, the night’s program must have been somewhat 
simplified, although I find, concerning the dancers needed in this new 
emergency: “‘Assistans...6"; A D/’angeruille qui a esté auertir les 
Danceurs ... 1!! 10s; Pour le louage des bottes .. . 15s.” A. Jal has the 
merit of discovering on this page of the Registre the entry: “Pour deux 
messes ... 1!! 10s,’’ which he transcribed in the sketch of Moliére’s ca- 
reer contained in his Dictionnaire critique. 

Friday, March 3, p. 123, the run of Le Malade imaginaire was resumed, 
and nine performances were given “au double” before the season closed. 
With La Thorilligre playing Argan, 1590 livres were received for 587 
tickets and 668!! 14s. were saved to pay for the first costs. Sunday March 
3, p. 124, Hubert reports, with an attendance of 577 persons: ‘Monsieur 
et Madame sont venus auec toute leur suitte cejourdhuy,” a circum- 
stance not chronicled by La Grange. On this occasion, the company paid: 
“A Mons’ De Beauchamp pour des fleurs . . . 44"',” probably to renew 
the artificial flowers used in the cérémonie de réception (cf. Thierry, p. 
243: “plus seize grosses et demy de fleurs un escus la grosse.. . 49"! 
10s.””) The accounts for March 7, 10, and 12 will not detain us, only the 
enigmatical item for the 10th, p. 126: “A M* Henriette pour deux fois 
... 4!! 15s,” calls for transcription. 

March 14, p. 128, one of the actors consulted a famous lawyer of the 
day. Hubert writes: “Pour Vn Voyage de Chaise pour aller chez Mons’ 
Forcroy ... 1! 10s” (cf. Thierry, pp. 315-316). The company collects 
from its debtors. In the lower margin of this page, I find: “Payé par 
Monseigneur le Duc de Brissac toutes les entrées de Comédie quil deuoit 
jusques a ce jour qui montent a Trois cens trente liures—que M' Hubert 
a retirez pour les frais et dont il tiendra compte.” The Duc de Brissac 
was slow in paying, but there is no evidence in Le Registre d’Hubert to 
show that Moliére’s patrons failed to meet their obligations to his box- 
office. On Friday, March 17, two small bills are paid: “Pour les petits 
pastez des repetitions a M‘ de Beauual . . . 5!! 11s; menus frais de rac- 
commodage des chaises . . . 5!! 10s.”” On March 19, p. 130, the only entry 
of interest is: ‘“Deub trois places par M‘ De la Thorilliere de 16" 10s.” 
However, this item may mean that at this time the company issued no 
passes or complimentary tickets to anyone. 

Hubert’s Registre closes on March 21, with the last performance given 
before the Easter holidays. The entries for the day are mere matters of 
routine, except for this note in the lower margin: “Payé a Mademoiselle 
De Moliere Vne demie part depuis le mardy 31° januier 1673: jusques et 
compris le mardy 21° mars aud. an qui montent a quatre cens deux 

% Three of the bills preserved in Thierry’s Documents, pp. 171-198, concern refreshments 
supplied at rehearsals. 
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liures quatre solz.’’ On the wrong side of the page, one finds the auditors’ 
certificate signed by La Grange and Du Croisy, dated January 9, 1674, 
which I quoted previously to attest Hubert’s responsibility for the Reg- 
istre which perpetuates his name. 


Here ends my investigation of Le Registre d’Hubert. The problems of 
theatrical history which have been solved by the help of Hubert’s records, 
their contribution to our knowledge of the Palais Royal theater and the 
activities of Moliére’s company, have been set down succinctly in the 
subtitles of the present article. Although Moliére himself is named on 
only twelve of Hubert’s pages, the Registre does enable us to know him 
a little better than before. It shows that Moliére enjoyed a little more 
credit at court in the last year of his life than has been previously sup- 
posed, witness the unchronicled performance of L’Avare at Versailles, 
September 24, and the presence of Monsieur and Madame at the per- 
formances of Psyché. Hubert shows Moliére superintending from Auteuil 
the preparation of the musical accompaniment for his ballets. It is 
Moliére who distributes large sums to his newest recruit, De Villiers, and 
rewards Poussin, the singer. We are shown that Moliére’s wife was free 
to save half her earnings, though Hubert makes it appear probable that 
Mlle de Moliére helped to meet the expenses of the household in times of 
illness and death. Moliére is shown as loyal to his employees; Beauchamp, 
the ballet master; Baraillon, the costumer; Madame Provost, with years 
of service in the box office; Chasteauneuf, Crosnier, and Francois, in 
humbler functions. Hubert chronicles a hitherto unknown payment of 
450 livres due to Moliére for Psyché, which either shows the gratitude of 
the company to their leader or Moliére’s readiness to lay out his own 
money in financing their common enterprise. This Registre shows real 
concern for the future of the troupe, witness the casting of Baron as 
Alceste and the recruiting of De Villiers. Lastly, concerning Moliére the 
actor-manager, we are now positive that at the height of his reputation, 
Moliére never cancelled a performance because he found his audience 
too small or thought that his finest plays were not appreciated by the 
public. 

WILLIAM LEONARD SCHWARTZ 

Stanford University 





XXV 


SMOLLETT AND THE EXPEDITION TO CARTHAGENA 
I 


N October 26, 1740, Tobias Smollett, surgeon’s second mate, sailed 

from St. Helen’s aboard His Majesty’s eighty-gun ship, the Chi- 
chester,! one of the largest vessels in the fleet of over a hundred sail which 
Sir Chaloner Ogle was leading to the Caribbean. At Jamaica this huge 
expedition joined Admiral Vernon’s squadron, already in those waters; 
and from there the combined forces proceeded to attack the Spanish 
stronghold of Carthagena, near the southern base of the Isthmus of 
Panama. 

All England, aroused to patriotic fervor by Vernon’s earlier capture of 
Porto Bello, now awaited eagerly the blow which this extravagant arma- 
ment would inflict upon the sources of Spanish power. When, at last, 
after much jubilation over Vernon’s premature claims of success, the 
incredible news of failure reached home, there arose a storm of con- 
troversy which has seldom been surpassed in the naval and military 
annals of Britain. Vernon and his supporters attempted to lay the entire 
blame upon the leader of the land forces, General Wentworth; the par- 
tisans of the latter retaliated viciously; and soon the presses were turning 
out a mass of recriminations from which historians have not yet been 
able to winnow an absolute decision. 

For Tobias Smollett, however, the issue held no doubt. He had wit- 
nessed fatal delays. He had swallowed mouldy provisions and reeking 
water. Down below he had seen invalids crowded together in a dirty, un- 
ventilated space, and had watched them die by scores, when fresh water, 
meat, and fruits, easily available, could have saved their lives and yet 
were not provided. 

Tobias Smollett, satirist, was not one to witness such mismanagement 
without a murmur. Three times he savagely charged both leaders with 
gross criminal incompetence: once in his first novel, Roderick Random 
(1748) ;? again in “An Account of the Expedition against Carthagene,”’ 
included in his Compendium of Authentic and Entertaining Voyages 
(1756) ;* and once more in his Complete History of England (1757-—58).‘ 
Disseminated from these three sources, Smollett’s view of the conduct of 
the expedition has been adopted by a majority of later historians; while 
his galling revelation of inefficiency has been regarded as one of the chief 
influences toward the subsequent reform of the British army and navy.5 

1 See Mariner’s Mirror, x, 94. ? Chapters XXVIII-XxXxIV. 

3 vy, (313]-+342. 4 ist ed., rv, 600, 607-610. 


5 The familiarity of historians with Smollett’s various accounts of the expedition may be 
estimated from the testimony of J. W. Fortescue, who, in his authoritative History of the 
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While Smollett’s charges have become so notorious, the exact in- 
trinsic qualities of these accounts have been almost completely neglected. 
Where did Smollett get his materials? Did he attempt to write objec- 
tively, or did he merely give vent to a splenetic bias? Is Roderick Ran- 
dom’s voyage to Carthagena an accurate relation of Smollett’s own 
experiences? These questions, so essential to an understanding of Smol- 
lett’s character as a man, a novelist, and a historian, have never been 
satisfactorily answered. 

Since the account in Smollett’s Complete History of England is merely a 
three-page summary of the expedition, it is too short to be of much 
significance; but conclusions of some weight may be reached by a de- 
tailed examination of the “Account” in the Compendium, and a compari- 
son of this with the earlier relation in Roderick Random. 


II 


Although the “Account of the Expedition against Carthagene”’ is 
anonymous, it has been accepted as an original composition by Smollett 
and published in many collected editions of his works. The grounds for 
this attribution lie in the many close parallels with Roderick Random 
scattered throughout the narrative, one of which is introduced by a 





British Army, quotes Smollett’s “Account” and, in his list of sources, adds, “The most 
familiar account of the expedition to Carthagena is of course that of Smollett, a great part 
of which is repeated in Roderick Random.” (See Fortescue, 2nd ed. [London, 1910], m, 72-73, 
79.) Some naval historians have lately attempted to exonerate Vernon; but their defences 
offer eloquent evidence of Smollett’s enormous influence: Douglas Ford, announcing in the 
subtitle to his Admiral Vernon and the Navy (London, 1907), that his work contains “a 
critical reply to Smollett and other historians,’ devotes nine pages to refutation of Smol- 
lett’s charges against Vernon, together with four pages in which passages of Roderick 
Random are cited with approbation (see Ford, pp. 157-165, 271-277). In his exhaustive 
work, The Navy in the War of 1739-48 (Cambridge, 1920, 3 vols.), H. W. Richmond prefaces 
a defence of Vernon with a summary of the received opinion, obviously Smollett’s: “‘It is 
the fashion to attribute the failures in the West Indies to Vernon, and to speak of him in a 
contemptuous and disparaging manner... . the failure at Cartagena is put down to his 
overbearing and arrogant attitude towards his colleague. He is summed up as a boasting 
creature of no solid qualities . . . .”” (Richmond, 1, 133.) 

David Hannay, also the author of A Short History of the Royal Navy, devotes a page of his 
Life of Smollett (London, 1887, pp. 38-39) to the great influence of Smollett’s accounts of 
this expedition upon naval and military reform; while Geoffrey Callender, after listing 
Roderick Random and Smollett’s Complete History of England in his “Bibliography of Naval 
History,” declares: “It would be difficult to exaggerate the influence which Smollett exer- 
cised over contemporary public opinion regarding naval affairs.” (See The Historical Asso- 
ciation, Leaflet 61, p. 3.) 
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reference to “‘The author of this account, who was on board of one of the 


largest ships in the fleet... . 
6 Roderick Random: 

I was wakened by a most horrible din, oc- 
casioned by the play of the gun carriages 
upon the deck above, the cracking of cab- 
bins, the howling of the wind through the 
shrouds, the confused noise of the ship’s 
crew, the pipes of the boatswain and his 
mates, the trumpets of the lieutenants, and 
the clanking of the chain pumps....I 
went above; but if my sense of hearing was 
startled before, how must my sight have 
been appalled in beholding the effects of 
the storm! The sea was swelled into billows 
mountain-high, on the top of which our ship 
sometimes hung as if it was about to be 
precipitated to the abyss below! . . . Of all 
our fleet, consisting of a hundred and fifty 
sail, scarce twelve appeared, and these 
driving under their bare holes, at the mercy 
of the tempest. At length the mast of one of 
them gave way, and tumbled over-board 
with a hideous crash! Nor was the prospect 
in our own ship much more agreeable; a 
number of officers and sailors ran backward 
and forward with distraction in their looks, 
hollowing to one another, and undeter- 
mined what they should attend to first. 
Some clung to the yards, endeavouring to 
unbend the sails that were split into a 
thousand pieces flapping in the wind; others 
tried to furl those which were yet whole, 
while the masts, at every pitch bent and 
quivered like twigs, as if they would have 
shivered into innumerable splinters !—While 
I considered this scene with equal terror and 
astonishment, one of the main braces broke, 
by the shock whereof two sailors were flung 
from the yard’s arm into the sea, w[{h]ere 
they perished, and poor Jack Rattlin thrown 
down upon the deck, at the expence of a 
broken leg. (Works, 1, 231-233.) 


“Account”: 

The author of this account, who was on 
board of one of the largest ships in the fleet, 
says he was waked early in the morning, by 
a dreadful concert produced from the 
clanking of chain-pumps, the creaking of 
gun-carriages, the cracking of cabins 
strained by the violent motion, the dashing 
of the sea, the howling of the wind, the 
rattling of the rigging, and the confused 
clamours of six hundred men running up 
and down the deck in confusion. 

Nor was the eye more agreeably enter- 
tained than the ear: for, when he got up 
and mounted the accommodation-ladder, he 
found the prospect altogether dismal. Of all 
the fleet, seven sail only were to be seen, 
and of these, two had lost their masts, while 
the others scudded under reefed main-sails; 
the billows were incredibly vast and tre- 
mendous: there was nothing to be seen on 
board, but tumult, uproar, and dismay; the 
ship pitched with such violence, that the 
masts quivered like slender twigs; a cask 
of water broke from its lashings on deck, 
and maimed sixteen men before it could be 
staved; the main-sail was split into a thou- 
sand tatters, and the yard being manned to 
bend another in its room, one of the braces 
gave way with such a shock as threw four 
men overboard, two of whom were lost, 
while the knee of a fifth was crushed in a 
terrible manner between the beril and the 
mast. (Works, x11, 191-192.) 


For other close similarities between the two accounts see Addenda. 

For the convenience of the reader, page-references are made according to The Works of 
Tobias Smollett, with an introduction by W. E. Henley (Westminster and New York, 
1899-1901), 12 vols.; but in order to preserve Smollett’s text, all quotations from the 
“Account” are taken from the first edition of the Compendium (1756), and aJl quotations 
from Roderick Random are taken from the eighth edition (1770), the last during Smollett’s 
lifetime. The “Account”’ is reprinted in Works, x11, 187-221. 
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Investigation reveals, however, that only a little more than one-third 
of the “Account” is original with Smollett. Approximately seventeen of 
the thirty-two pages in the narrative are taken from an anonymous 
pamphlet entitled A Journal of the Expedition to Carthagena, published 
in 1744 in defence of Wentworth.’ About one and a half more pages are 
taken from two official letters written by Admiral Vernon to the Duke 
of Newcastle and printed in a pamphlet entitled Original Papers Relating 
to the Expedition to Carthagena, which was published in 1744 in answer 
to the charges in the Journal.’ There can be no doubt, however, that 
Smollett composed the whole “Account,” for, in addition to the frequent 
echoes of Roderick Random, facts from the pamphlets are continually 
enlivened and explained by original comments which are clearly the 
work of a participant in the expedition.® 

In a total of about four pages of the “Account”? Smollett follows the 
Journal very closely, sometimes transcribing three or four successive 
lines almost verbatim;’® but, for the most part, the sources are so revised 
that they form practically a new narration. By skilful choice he has com- 
pressed his materials into one-fourth their original space, without the 
loss of anything essential, and, in the process, has moulded disjointed 
daily notations into a neat, smooth, and lucid narrative."' Furthermore, 


7 The pamphlet has sometimes been ascribed to Smollett, but it is patently written by a 
member of the land forces who witnessed all the operations ashore. 

8 See Original Papers, pp. 70-84, 104-113.—These letters were also available ina pam- 
phlet entitled Authentic Papers Relating to the Expedition against Carthagena (London, 1744); 
but since the other pamphlet is larger and apparently official, I assume that Smollett may 
have used the best source. 

® See Addenda. 

10 For examples, cf. Works, x11, 202-203; Journal, pp. 18-19; Works, x11, 214; Journal, 
pp. 3640. 

1 [Journal:] March the 12th, a Mortar Battery was begun, between the Forts St. Phillip 
and St. Jago.... 

March the 13th, A Defence was made of Casks filled with Sand, to cover the Mortar 
Battery from the Enemy’s Fire; this Evening . . . it was finished, and began to play upon 
the Castle... . 

The Bomb-Ketches likewise continued to throw their Shells, and it was observed that 
several of them did not take place in the Castle. The Ground was traced out for the great 
Gun-Battery. 

. .. A Lieutenant Colonel’s Guard was mounted to cover the Workmen to be employed 
on the great Gun-Battery. 

The Enemy fired very smartly, both Yesterday and this Day, and killed several Men in 
the Camp. 

March the 14th, the Works were carried on with all the Expedition our Circumstances 
would admit of; but were much retarded, not only from the Heat of the Climate, which 
renders Europeans almost unable to support the least Fatigue, but from the Negroes throw- 
ing down their Loads, and working Tools, whenever a Shot came near them. (Pp. 9-12.) 
{““Account”’:] [The engineer] planned out a mortar battery, defended from the enemy’s fire 
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the daily entries of the Journal are furnished with a multitude of long, 
detailed footnotes; these, too, Smollett has industriously combed for a 
few significant facts, which he deftly incorporates with the text. Smol- 
lett evidently studied with similar care the Appendix of the Journal, 
which combats various charges made by the partisans of Vernon; for he 
seems to have extracted from it a few facts concerning the choice of 
officers,'* as well as a long passage on the fiasco of the Galicia, which has 
been introduced, largely verbatim, near the end of the “Account,’’ 
after preliminary facts taken from the text of the Journal and from the 
Original Papers.® With the same skill and industry Smollett has run 
through the letters of Vernon mentioned above, plucking out here and 
there a few supplementary details which he has been careful to fuse with 
materials from the text of the Journal." 





by casks filled with sand, which began to play upon the castle on the 13th, in conjunction 
with the bomb-ketches. 

As for the great gun battery, it could not be finished with such expedition; for, the work- 
men were not only galled by the shot of the enemy, who fired with great vigour, but so 
relaxed by the heat of the climate, that they could not bear much fatigue; and the negroes, 
upon whose labour there was great dependance, were so intimidated by the fire from Boca 
Chica, that they threw down their burthens and fled at the report of every gun. (Works, 
x11, 199-200.) 

12 (Journal:] The Battery (f) of two ten inch Mortars, which was raised by Captain 
Knowles on the Shore near to his Ship, began this Morning to Fire upon Fort St. Lazar, 
but was placed at so great a Distance as to have little or no Effect. 

(f) It was raised 2600 Yards from the Fort, which is the utmost Distance those Mortars 

can throw a Shell, when their Chambers are quite filled with Powder; an Allowance only 
given for Proof, and never upon Service. Tho’ appriz’d of this Circumstance by the Colonel 
of the Train, the Captain could not be prevailed upon to advance his Battery nearer, but 
(as it was expected) wasted above two hundred Shells, to little or no Purpose whatsoever. 
(P. 45.) 
[““Account”:] Mean while captain Knowles began to throw shells at fort St. Lazaro from 
two small mortars, in a battery which he had judiciously raised on the shore under cover of 
his ship, at the distance of two thousand six hundred yards from the castle, notwithstanding 
the remonstrances of colonel Lewis of the train, who gave him to understand that this was 
the utmost distance a mortar can carry when the chamber is quite filled with powder; an 
expedient never practiced but upon proof. But the captain piqued himself upon being an 
able engineer, and in the confidence of his own capacity expended a good number of shells 
to the amusement of the enemy. (Works, x11, 218.) 

Apart from the skill of this revision, the passage is noteworthy for its irony: this is the 
first evidence of the contempt which led to Smollett’s notorious attack on Knowles in the 
Critical Review (v, 438-439, May, 1758), where, among other charges, Smollett denounces 
him as “an engineer without knowledge.” 

18 Cf. Works, xm, 189, lines 12-22; Journal, pp. 54-55. 

4 Cf. Works, x11, 219, lines 21-32; Journal, pp. 50-51. 

1 Cf. Works, xm, 218, line 30-219, line 11; Journal, p. 46; Original Papers, pp. 107-108. 

16 The extent of Smollett’s industry may be fairly measured by consideration of the fol- 
lowing passage from the “‘Account:” 
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Finally, after all the significant facts had thus been carefully selected 
and rearranged, the materials were invigorated and polished by the hand 
of a practiced author, in a manner typically illustrated by the following 
account of the decision to storm the fort of San Lazaro: 


[Journal:| What further determined [‘Account]”’: A strange resolution! 
the Council to come to this Resolution, which seems to have been the result of 
was fresh Intelligence received from a report made by some engineers, who 
Deserters and Prisoners, confirm’d by having reconnoitred the place, affirmed 
the Observations of some of the Engi- that the walls were not high, nor se- 
neers, who had viewed the Fort very cured by any ditch on the other side; 
near, viz. That the Walls were not too but, that there was an ample road, of 
high for our Ladders; nor was there any an easy ascent, leading up the hill, and 
Ditch at the foot of them; (as had been a wooden door on the left, which 
before represented) that the Road lead- might be forced without much diffi- 





On Friday the 27th, the Griffin and Orford were ordered to advance and post themselves 
across the mouth of the inner harbour called Surgidero;} while the Weymouth and Cruizer 
sloop were detached to the other side of the harbour, to demolish two small batteries on 
each side of the Passo-Cavallos or Horse-Ferry, a creek thro’ which provisions were con- 
veyed into the Laguna, and from thence to the city. This piece of service was performed 
without opposition, under the direction of captain Knowles, who at the same time took 
some hulks and small craft] that were serviceable in watering the fleet, at a very convenient 
wharf which they found by the side of an excellent spring. (Works, xu, 205-206.) 

The first clause (down to the first bracket) is extracted from Original Papers (p. 79): 

The next Day (the 27th) I gave Orders to Capt. Griffin, with Lord Augustus in the Orford 
under his Orders, to advance as fast as the Wind would let them, for posting themselves 
across the Harbour.... 

Notice that Smollett has mistaken the captain’s name for the name of a ship: it should 
read, “Captain Griffin in the Burford” (see Authentic Papers, p. 43). Such slips are rare in 
the “‘Account.” 

The next portion (down to the second bracket) is chiefly derived from the Journal 
(pp. 22-23, text and footnote): 

The Weymouth, and the Cruizer Sloop, were sent to demolish two small Batteries on the 
Passa-Cavallos, (r) which they performed without Opposition, and likewise seized or de- 
stroyed such small Craft, as they found upon the Lagoon. 

(r) The Passa-Cavallos is the only Creek, thro’ which Provisions can be conveyed into 
the Lagoon, and from thence to the City. . . . 

The italicized portions of this section in the “Account” and the final portion are taken 
from Original Papers (pp. 79-80): 

On the same Day the Worcester got up to me, and I sent her to anchor close to a Wharf 
where there is a good Crane and a Spring of Water, which I thought necessary to secure for 
the Service of the Fleet. The Weymouth, with my Engineer Capt. Knowles, getting in the 
same Afternoon, I sent him . . . to destroy their batteries at Passo Cavallos, and to seize 
what Sinu Hulks were there; which he executed the 28th, having destroyed their two Bat- 
teries of eight Guns on each Side the Entrance into Passo Cavallos . . . and has brought out 
four large Sinu Hulks, that may be very useful to us for our second Descent, and the water- 
ing of our Ships. 

[For other passages derived from Original Papers see Addenda.] 
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ing up the Hill on the right was broad, 
and of an easy Ascent; and that there 
was a wooden Door on the left of the Fort, 
which might be forced without much 
Difficulty, and to which a Deserter 
offered himself as a Guide. 

A further Motive, perhaps might be 
of Weight with some of the Members, 
viz. “the Admiral’s vehemently press- 
ing the Attack without a Breach,” 
and his insisting that it was scarcely 
possible to miscarry in the Attempt. 
And in all probability, if the Attack 
had not been made, it might have 
been alledged and possibly credited at 
Home, that had the Experiment been 


culty. Tho’ this representation, backed 
by a deserter who offered himself as a 
guide, might have had some weight 
with the general, his chief incitement to 
hazard the lives of so many brave 
Britons, in the execution of such a 
rash enterprize, seems to have been 
the importunity of the admiral, who, 
in repeated letters and taunting mes- 
sages, vehemently pressed him to the 
attack, saying that it was scarce possi- 
ble to miscarry. In all likelihood Mr. 
Wentworth was afraid it would be al- 
ledged, and possibly credited, at home, 
that the city must have been reduced 
had this experiment been tried.'® 





tried, the City must have infallibly 
fallen into our Hands.” 

These revisions, obviously, do not always produce a vivid style, but 
the clarity, precision, and conciseness of every line are admirably adapted 
to the subject; they are the qualities which won for Smollett’s Complete 
History of England such popularity with the common reader. 


III 


The two pamphlets just discussed, however, provide a little less than 
two-thirds of the “Account”; the remaining thirteen and a half pages are 
apparently original with Smollett. The published Journal does not begin 
until January 10, 1740-41, at the departure of the combined fleets from 
Jamaica, while Smollett’s account, after two and a half pages devoted to 
a summary of preparations,’® begins with the departure of Sir Chaloner 
Ogle’s squadron from St. Helen’s on October 26, 1740, and relates for 
four and a half pages the voyage to Jamaica, giving many exact dates and 
other facts which could only have been recorded by a diarist on board 
one of the vessels. Since none of this material appears to have been 
printed previously, it seems, from one entry in the “Account,” that 
Smollett had access to an unpublished journal kept by someone on board 
his own vessel, the Chichester: 

On Tuesday the 25th, a man belonging to the Chichester, jumped overboard and 
drowned himself in resentment for having undergone the shameful discipline of 
the ship for vermin.”° 

17 Journal, pp. 35-36. 18 Works, x11, 212-213. 

19 This introductory material, except for the few facts already noted (see above, note 13), 


has not been traced to any source; but Smollett may have taken some of the details, par- 
ticularly the catalogue of ships, from some periodical or navy-list. 20 Works, x11, 193. 
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Probably Smollett kept this journal himself, for the similarities between 
Roderick Random and the “‘Account’™ occur sometimes in passages which 
appear to be based on the same unpublished source. In particular, the 
peculiar phraseology with which Smollett refers to himself lends weight 
to this conjecture: ‘‘The author of this account . . . says he was waked 
early in the morning. . . . ’’;* the word says is evidently used by Smollett 
to give the impression that he is transcribing the subsequent passage 
from a previous description: since this passage is so much more detailed 
than the corresponding account in Roderick Random,” it seems that 
Smollett probably did have his own journal before him. Indeed, Rod- 
erick’s practice of keeping a journal during his voyage may well be a 
reflection of Smollett’s own custom.” 

The first seven pages of the “Account,” then, appear to be derived 
chiefly from Smollett’s own journal; but the original additions by no 
means end here. In revising the facts from his printed sources Smollett 
everywhere adds explanatory comments, some of which clearly repre- 
sent personal observation, and may have been entered in his manuscript 
journal.* Most of the additions consist of only a phrase or short sentence; 
but sometimes Smollett is aroused to such burning indignation that he 
devotes long paragraphs to bitter condemnation of Vernon and Went- 
worth.” 

It thus seems likely that Smollett’s accounts of this expedition de- 
veloped in the following manner: he apparently had kept a diary of the 
expedition, which he consulted for the account in Roderick Random 
(1748); at this time, however, he used only a few details and erected upon 
them a vivid elaboration, partly fact and partly fiction. It is possible, of 
course, that he may have read the printed Journal and Original Papers 
sometime before 1748; but there is no evidence that he had any printed 
source before him while composing this section of the novel; indeed, some 
of his statements here indicate complete ignorance of motives which are 
fully explained in the “Account” and its sources.27 When, however, 
Smollett came to compile his history for the Compendium of Voyages 


21 See Addenda, and above, note 6, below, notes 39, 48. 

2 See above, note 6. 23 Idem. 

°4 See Works, 1, 251: ‘ ‘‘What you are pleased to call cyphers, are no other than the Greek 
“characters, in which, for my amusement, I kept a diary of every thing remarkable that 
“thas occurred to my observation since the beginning of the voyage, till the day on which 
“I was put inirons....”” 

This suggestion has been advanced by Professor Lewis M. Knapp, ‘“‘The Naval Scenes 
in Roderick Random,” PMLA, xut1x, 595. % See Addenda. 

% See Works, xu, 211, lines 8-31; 213, line 13-214, line 9; 216, lines 10-217, line 27. 

27 See below, p. 442, and cf. Works, 1, 270, lines 1-16; xu, 219; Original Papers, p. 108; 
also Works, 1, 270, lines 21-27; xn, 210, 213; Journal, pp. 30-31, 35-36. 
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(1756), he found the manuscript journal inadequate, for, obviously, an 
observer on the Chichester could have only vague and unverified informa- 
tion about the operations of the land forces and the decisions of the 
admiral. He therefore went to the two pamphlets mentioned above for a 
detailed account of operations, and then filled out the relation with 
additional facts and opinions from the manuscript journal and his mem- 
ory. Smollett seems not to have copied any part of the “Account” di- 
rectly from Roderick Random; but the opinions and descriptions already 
prepared for the novel were naturally suggested in the process of compila- 
tion, and, inevitably, they emerged again to become fused with facts 
from his printed sources. 

The two accounts are therefore vastly different in scope, content, and 
method: a study of these differences will provide new insight into Smol- 
lett’s purpose and procedure in his earliest novel. 


IV 


Perhaps the greatest obstacle to a proper understanding of the account 
of the expedition in Roderick Random is the widespread tendency to 
separate it from the novel as a whole and regard it as a bit of interpolated 
history. Anderson, the early biographer of Smollett, for example, says: 
“Of the unfortunate expedition against Carthagena, Smollett wrote a 
brief but spirited account, which he inserted in his Adventures of Roderick 
Random. ...”* Other writers, such as Smeaton, take pains to empha- 
size the supposed historical accuracy of the novel, declaring that ‘“‘the 
description of the facts, as well as the local ‘atmosphere,’ have been re- 
ported by those present at the attack on Carthagena, and serving in the 
navy at the time, to be absolutely correct.”*® Robert Chambers, whose 
biography of Smollett is usually astute, not only supports the claim of 
general historical accuracy, but declares that the novel presents an au- 
thentic report of the author’s personal adventures during the voyage: 


Smollett has given in Roderick Random an ample account of what he saw, 
suffered, and did in the Carthagena expedition; and though it is a startling and 
painful picture, there is no reason to believe that it is an exaggerated one.*® 


Accordingly, it is no surprise to find at least one naval authority listing 
Roderick Random in a formal bibliography of sources for the history of 
the period, with the comment, “Contains the author’s experiences at 
Carthagena in 1741.’ 


28 The Miscellaneous Works of Tobias Smollett, M.D., 6th ed. (Edinburgh, 18290), 6 vols., 
1, 19.—I have italicized inserted. 

29 Oliphant Smeaton, Tobias Smollett (Edinburgh and London, 1897), p. 42. 

30 Robert Chambers, Smollett: His Life and a Selection from his Writings (London and 
Edinburgh, 1867), p. 40. 31 Geoffrey Callender, op. cit., p. 2. 
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Although some students of Smollett have doubted such generaliza- 
tions, no adequate evidence has ever been offered for any side of the 
question,®* the assumption being, as Saintsbury puts it, that 


in our total ignorance of what Smollett’s own fortunes were on board ship, it is 
impossible to decide whether the miserable alternations of experience on board 
H.M.S. Thunder were personal, or were impartially observed, or were worked 
up by plastic fancy from less horrible originals. .. . 


But our ignorance is by no means total: comparison with Smollett’s 
“Account” can easily settle the question of impartiality in Roderick Ran- 
dom; and, now that we know positively the ship to which Smollett was 
assigned,® the “Account” in some places can help to solve the problem 
of personal experience in the novel. 

First, then, a detailed comparison of the two narratives indicates that 
Smollett, in this section of Roderick Random, did not intend to present 
an accurate relation of his own experiences or a “history” of naval and 
military operations. Indeed, such a view of the novel would seem to be 
self-evident, were it not for the contrary remarks just cited; for the ex- 
pedition to Carthagena is obviously only one of several such adventures 
with which Roderick is concerned; it is fully integrated with the re- 
mainder of the novel, without the slightest evidence of separate intention 
or composition; and therefore one would expect to find that personal ex- 
periences or historical incidents are used chiefly as a string on which to 
hang the imaginary exploits of an adventurer whose announced proto- 
type is Gil Blas.* 

Such, indeed, is clearly the case. Smollett opens his account in Roderick 
Random with the vivid description of the storm already quoted,*’ in 
which the parallel with the ‘““Account”’ leaves no doubt that he is relating 
a personal experience; but after a page of such close similarity the two 
narratives separate absolutely. The “Account” continues with three 
more pages of detail concerning the voyage to Jamaica, apparently taken 


32 See especially David Hannay, Life of Tobias George Smollett (London, 1887), pp. 35, 
38. 

33 Professor L. M. Knapp, o/. cit., has aided in a solution by his discovery of the journals 
kept by Lieutenant Watkins of the Chichester during this expedition; but, although these 
provide useful data for a few parallels with the novel, they are in general too scanty to be 
of much assistance in evaluating Smollett’s procedure. I shall note in passing a few points 
which Professor Knapp has anticipated by his use of Watkins’ record. 

4 The Works of Tobias Smollett, ed. by George Saintsbury (London, n.d.), 12 vols., 1, 
XXViii—xxix. 

35 See above, p. 428. % See Works, 1, lxi. 

37 See above, note 6.—The authenticity of these parallel passages is supported by the 
testimony of Lieutenant Watkins (see Knapp, oP. cit., p. 597). 
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from Smollett’s own diary, while the novel turns to relate adventures in 
the manner of Le Sage. 

The anonymous sailor whose knee, according to the “Account,” “‘was 
crushed in a terrible manner between the beril and the mast” is now 
vitalized into “poor Jack Rattlin” (the friend of Roderick’s uncle), who 
is “thrown down upon the deck, at the expence of a broken leg.’’** Rod- 
erick at once runs to the head surgeon, Mackshane, for assistance, but 
the coward refuses to come on deck. Morgan and Roderick are therefore 
forced to carry Rattlin to the cabin, where Mackshane, with his usual 
ignorance, wants to amputate the leg at once. Morgan and Roderick 
demur, and after a vigorous altercation Mackshane maliciously puts the 
case into their hands, hoping for the worst. The cure of Rattlin and con- 
sequent disgrace of Mackshane arouse in the surgeon a bitter hatred of 
Roderick, as a result of which the latter is arrested on false charges of 
mutiny and pinioned to the open deck. Thus in the novel only a little 
more than a page is devoted to the expedition, and six pages to the 
adventures of the hero. 

Now, in order to galvanize his narrative, Smollett seizes upon an in- 
cident which suggests that most of these foregoing events are fictitious. 
Roderick’s ship, with four others, is dispatched in chase of an unidenti- 
fied squadron. Although the vessels prove to belong to France, with 
whom England is at peace, their refusal to send a boat on board the 
Thunder arouses Captain Oakum to a rage, and a bloody, but indecisive, 
engagement ensues, ending with mutual apologies. The vivid description 
of the whole contest, covering one-and-a-half pages, is given as if by an 
eye witness; yet the brief narrative of this battle in the “Account” re- 
veals that Smollett’s ship did not take part, but continued on the voyage 
to Jamaica.*® In the novel, as we might expect, only a half-page relates 
the facts of the encounter, while nearly a page details the lamentable 
state of the hero, who, stapled helplessly to the deck during the battle, 
endures the tortures of the damned. Smollett’s use of fact here may be 
fairly estimated by one parallel with the “Account,” in which, among 
those killed in the engagement, he mentions by name only “captain 
England of the marines, a worthy gentleman and a gallant officer.’’*° 

38 See above, note 6. 

39 Cf. Works, 1, 239-241; x, 195.—The descriptions of the actual battle in both are 
essentially the same, except that the “‘Account” gives the number of French vessels as 
five, instead of four, and adds many more details. Since Smollett’s version of this encounter 
does not appear in his printed sources, it seems likely that he learned of it from someone 
on board a participating ship whom he met during the long stay of the fleet at Jamaica, 
and that it was accordingly entered in his journal, where it served as a basis for the account 


of this event in both narratives. Professor Knapp has also noticed the fictitious nature of 
this incident in the novel (0p. cit., p. 598). «© Works, xt, 195, 
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In the novel this officer serves only to aggravate the fictitious agony of 
Rederick: 


I concealed my agitation as well as I could, till the head of the officer of marines, 
who stood near me, being shot off, bounced from the deck athwart my face, 
leaving me well nigh blinded with brains.—I could contain myself no longer, but 
began to bellow with all the strength of my lungs... .# 


Moreover, after this incident the novel does not, like the “Account,” 
continue with the facts of the voyage, but narrates for nearly fourteen 
pages the further persecution of Roderick and Morgan. These subsequent 
events appear to be chiefly fictitious and have no relation to the course 
of the expedition itself. It is conceivable, however, that some of the 
events are drawn from personal experience, although undoubtedly 
highly colored. One instance is suggested by the above quotation from 
the “Account” relating the suicide of a sailor who was disciplined for 
vermin.” It seems possible that this incident, which Smollett apparently 
entered in his journal, forms a basis for the action of Thomson, the meek 
surgeon’s mate, who throws himself overboard in despair at the outrages 
of Mackshane.* 

When, at last, Roderick Random does return for a time to the actual 
operations of the fleet, it outlines in less than two pages“ the events from 
the arrival at Jamaica to the landing at Carthagena, whereas the ‘“‘Ac- 
count” devotes four pages of copious detail to the same topics.® 

Next the novel properly relates the bombardment of Boca Chica, in 
which Smollett’s active participation has long been accepted, simply 
because Roderick’s ship is again placed in the midst of the fighting. And 
for six pages Smollett does give such a brilliant picture of events in the 
cockpit and on the deck of a man o’ war cleared for action that the im- 
pression of personal experience is almost inevitable; nevertheless, again, 
the scene appears to be chiefly imaginary, for the “Account” shows that 
Smollett’s ship was not sent in to participate in this attack, but evidently 
lay some distance away, with the rest of the fleet.’ Indeed, from the 
implied position of the Chichester throughout the “Account,” it seems 
doubtful that Smollett ever endured shellfire during this expedition. 
Furthermore, of the six pages in this section, barely one is concerned with 
the facts of the battle: the remainder relate apparently fictitious in- 
cidents: the cowardly antics of Mackshane, the chaplain, and the purser; 
a serious injury to Jack Rattlin; and a dangerous trip on deck by Rod- 


“ Tbid., 1, 240. 42 See above, p. 434. 48 See Works, 1, 242-243. 
 Tbid., 1, 256-258. 45 See below, p. 443. 

See article by Seccombe in D.N.B. 

47 See Works, 1, 259-264; and cf. below, note 48. 
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erick, at the malicious order of his enemy, Crampley. Even when Smol- 
lett inserts the most minute detail, his particularity is not primarily 
designed to illustrate the expedition, but to motivate the imaginary 
scene below decks: 


Our ship, with others destined for this service, immediately weighed, and in less 
than half an hour came to an anchor before the castle of Boca Chica, with a spring 
upon our cable—and the cannonading (which indeed was terrible!) began. The 
surgeon, after having crossed himself, fell flat on the deck; and the chaplain and 
purser, who were stationed with us, in quality of assistants, followed his example, 
while the Welchman and I sat upon a chest looking at one another with great 
discomposure, scarce able to refrain from the like prostration—And that the 
reader may know, it was not a common occasion that alarmed us thus, I must 
inform him of the particulars of this dreadful din that astonished us. The fire of 
the Spaniards proceeded from eighty-four great guns, besides a mortar and small 
arms, in Boca Chica, thirty-six in Fort St. Joseph, twenty in two fascine bat- 
teries, and four men of war, mounting sixty-four guns each.—This was answered 
by our land battery mounted with twenty-one cannon, two mortars, and twenty- 
four cohorns, and five great ships of eighty or seventy guns, that fired without 
intermission.‘ 


After this extravaganza, however, Smollett again turns away from his 
hero to devote nearly eight pages*® to the final stages of the expedition 
itself. Baker declares that this closing section is “history pure and 


48 Works, 1, 260-261.—In the ‘‘Account,” however, Smollett relates this attack as he 
evidently saw it from the deck of the Chichester, in an original passage which seems to be 
based on his own journal: 

“As the commodore sailed along the whole line of the fleet, all the ships were manned to 
do him honour, every vessel saluted him with three chears as he passed, and all the music 
played Britons strike Home. This squadron having run in as near the forts as possible, each 
ship clapped a spring on her cable, and a terrible cannonading ensued; as the reader may easily 
conceive when he is informed, that above five hundred great guns, besides a great number 
of bombs and cohorns, were incessantly plyed during the best part of the day.” (Works, x11, 
201-202.)—Notice the verbal echoes (italicized) of the above quotation from the novel. 

The details of the various Spanish guns (except those in the fascine batteries), as given 
in the novel, form part of a regular description of the harbor and fortifications which the 
“Account” brings in after the capture of Boca Chica (see Works, x11, 204-205) .These figures 
do not appear in either of the pamphlets used by Smollett, nor do they agree with the offi- 
cial figures as given in the chart presented to the Admiralty by William Laws (see Rich- 
mond, op. cit., 1, insert between pp. 112-113). The figures for the English battery in the 
novel do not agree with those in the ‘“‘Account,”’ which gives them as “four and twenty great 
guns and forty small mortars and cohorns” (Works, x11, 201). The last figure is from the 
Journal (p. 16), but I am unable to find any source for the figure for the great guns, which 
Laws places at twenty. It seems that Smollett gathered most of these figures from hearsay 
on shipboard, entered them in his journal, and Jater used them in Roderick Random and the 
**Account.” 


« Works, 1, 265-272. 
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simple’’;*® but history, by definition, ought to be a “continuous me- 
thodical record” which “explains past events,” and Smolleit here makes 
no attempt at orderly analysis. He has simply tossed in his observations 
helter-skelter, with the result that the reader receives a vivid impression 
of misery and inefficiency, but has no just conception of the motives for 
the various attacks and the reasons for their failure. This disregard for 
any historical purpose is amply illustrated by his treatment of the epi- 
demic of fever which the “Account” shows to be one of the primary 
causes of the ultimate disaster. In the middle of this final section in the 
novel, without mention of any epidemic, he suddenly alludes to “the 
great mortality” and suggests a remedy for it;*! on the next page he 
describes the condition of the “sick and wounded” on the hospital ships; 
three pages later he tells of human carcasses floating in the sea, and at the 
very end of the chapter adds: 


At the same time the wet season began, during which, a deluge of rain falls 
from the rising to the setting of the sun, without intermission; and that no sooner 
ceases, than it begins to thunder and lighten with such continual flashing, that 
one can see to read a very small print by the illumination.® 


With utter disregard for historical continuity he cuts off the chapter 
here and begins the next with a belated account of the sickness, which 
closes the section on the expedition proper: 


The change of the atmosphere, occasioned by this phaenomenon, conspired with 
the stench that surrounded us, the heat of the climate, our own constitutions 
impoverished by bad provisions, and our despair to introduce the bilious fever 
among us, which raged with such violence that three fourths of those whom it 
invaded, died in a deplorable manner; the colour of their skin being, by the ex- 
treme putrefaction of the juices, changed into that of soot. 

Our conductors finding things in this situation, perceived it was high time to 
relinquish our conquests; and this we did, after having rendered their artillery 
useless, and biown up their walls with gunpowder.® 


Thus the epidemic is hardly mentioned until after its effects have 
been recounted. But Smollett has his reasons for placing the description 
in this spot; for here it serves as an introduction to his !ong account of 
Roderick’s own illness, which occupies the next five pages. The novelist, 


50 FE. A. Baker, The History of the English Novel (London, 1930), rv, 204. 

51 Works, 1, 267. 

82 Tbid., 1, 271.—Italics indicate close similarities with the subsequent quotation from the 
‘*Account.” 

88 Works, 1, 272. 

54 Professor Knapp has suggested that Roderick’s illness may represent an actual experi- 
ence of Smollett’s, for the bills of the Chichester charge him with high infirmary costs (op. 
cit., p. 594). 
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as usual, neglects the expedition and uses the facts as a basis for exciting 
individual experience. 

Thus, of the thirty-nine pages in Roderick Random ostensibly con- 
cerned with events during the expedition to Carthagena,® less than 
thirteen really relate to the expedition proper; the rest give adventures 
of Roderick, largely fictitious, which have little or no connection with 
actual naval or military manoeuvres. Even in these thirteen pages the 
facts concerning operations consist chiefly of such generalities as might 
have been known to anyone on shipboard by hearsay or distant observa- 
tion; and these are so diffusely related that no historian could use them 
as the basis for an authentic narrative. 

Since, then, Smollett was obviously not interested here in historical 
narration, we may well expect to find some distortion in the actual 
events which he does record. The thirteen pages mentioned above are 
devoted almost exclusively to bitter satire and denunciation; from start 
to finish, if we may credit the novel, the expedition revealed stupid 
and insolent leadership. It is therefore instructive to turn to the “‘Ac- 
count” and find that much of this harsh attack has been replaced by a 
temperate scrutiny of the facts. In the novel, for example, Smollett 
allows only nine lines of satirical description for the attack on San Lazaro, 
professing utter ignorance of any reasons for making an assault: 


Whether our renowned general had no body in his army who knew how to ap- 
proach it in form, or that he trusted entirely to the fame of his arms, I shall 
not determine; but, certain it is, a resolution was taken in a council of war, to 


55 Tn the ‘‘Account”’ parts of the last two quotations, so rudely separated, are mixed with 
material from the printed Journal, in order to explain the desperate attempt to storm San 
Lazaro: 

By this time the rainy season had begun with such violence that it was hardly practicable 
to keep the field, for it poured down in a deluge incessantly from the rising to the setting of the 
sun; and then the lightning began to play in such continued flashing, that one might have read 
a small print all night long by the illumination. Such a change of the atmos phere is always at- 
tended with an epidemical distemper, in consequence of which the men dropped down so 
fast that there was scarce a sufficiency to relieve the proper guards of the camp, much less 
to cut down the wood and raise a battery so as to attack San Lazaro in form. 

On these considerations it was resolved, in a council of war, to make an attempt for sur- 
prizing the fort. . . . (Works, x11, 212; cf. Journal, pp. 33-35.) 

Then follow the descriptions of the hospital ships and the floating carcasses. Thus, in the 
“Account” the epidemic and its effects are related in an order proper for an understanding 
of the failure. 

5% Works, 1, 231-272.—For convenience I have defined “‘the section on the expedition” in 
the novel according to the limits of the ‘‘Account,”’ which after a brief introduction begins 
with the departure from St. Helen’s, and ends with the departure from Carthagena; the 
novel, of course, has no such abrupt division, but includes many events on shipboard before 
and after the actual expedition. 
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attack the place with musquetry only: This was put in execution, and succeeded 
accordingly; the enemy giving them such a hearty reception, that the greatest 
part of the detachment took up their everlasting residence on the spot.*” 


In the “Account,” on the other hand, Smollett very carefully explains 
reasons for the attack in the two passages already quoted;** and then 
presents for three pages a detailed description and criticism of the at- 
tempt, the miscarriage of which he here attributes to Vernon’s failure to 
support the land forces.*® 

Particularly striking is the complete omission of all the satire in the 
two pages of the novel dealing with events from the arrival at Jamaica 
to the landing at Carthagena.® Here Smollett uses his few facts only as a 
basis for mordant irony on what he represents as the inexcusable delays 
of the fleet, the idiotic choice of a camp site under the enemy’s forts, and 
the criminal dispatch of raw recruits when well-trained regiments re- 
mained at home. None of this satire appears in the “‘Account,’”’ where 
Smollett turns to the printed Journal and Original Papers to present for 
four pages® an exact, detailed report of these preliminary events, with- 
out a single derogatory remark. It seems that Smollett, by mature con- 
sideration of the published accounts, has been convinced of the necessity 
for procedure which seemed utter folly to the choleric young surgeon’s 
mate.™ 

Finally, this change from wanton scorn to rational judgment is best 
illustrated by the two accounts of the initial land attack on Boca Chica. 
Thus Roderick ridicules these events: 


57 Works, 1, 268. 58 See above, pp. 433-434, and note 55. 

59 See Works, x11, 213-215, 217; cf. Journal, pp. 34-40. 60 See Works, 1, 256-258. 

61 Cf. Works, x11, 196-199; Journal, pp. 1-9; Original Papers, pp. 71-73. 

62 Similarly, in the midst of the bombardment of Boca Chica, Smollett makes the wound- 
ed Rattlin a mouthpiece for his usual condemnation of the wretched conduct of the expedi- 
tion: 

‘While I was employed in dressing the stump, I asked Jack’s opinion of the battle, who 
shaking his head, frankly told me, he believed we should do no good; ‘‘For why, because in- 
“stead of dropping anchor close under shore, where we should have had to deal with one cor- 
“‘ner of Boca Chica only, we had opened the harbour, and exposed ourselves to the whole 
‘fire of the enemy from their shipping and Fort St. Joseph, as well as from the castle we in- 
“tended to cannonade; that, besides, we lay at too great a distance to damage the walls and 
“three parts in four of our shot did not take place; for there was scarce any body on board 
“who understood the pointing of a gun.—Ah! God help us! (continued he) if your kinsman 
“Jieutenant Bowling had been here, we should have had other guess-work.’’’ (Works, 1, 262.) 

In the ‘“‘Account” all this criticism is removed, and Smollett, as an impartial, objective 
historian, simply records the facts as given in the printed Journal: 

. .. their shot did very little execution among the enemy, and had no effect at all on the 
face of the western bastion, which was battered in breach from the land battery. (Works, 
xu, 202; cf. Journal, pp. 17-18.) 
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A breach being made on the other side, by our land battery, large enough to 
admit a middle sized baboon, provided he could find means to climb up to it; 
our general proposed to give the assault that very night, and actually ordered a 
detachment on that duty: Providence stood our friend upon this occasion, and 
put it into the hearts of the Spaniards to abandon the fort, which might have been 
maintained by resolute men to the day of judgment against all the force we could 
exert in the attack—And while our soldiers took possession of the enemy’s 
ramparts, without resistance, the same good luck attended a body of sailors, 
who made themselves masters of fort St. Joseph, the fascine batteries, and one 
Spanish man of war... .@ 


The “Account,” however, devotes two pages to the precise facts, with- 
out sardonic comment: 


Mean while the English battery fired night and day without intermission, till 
the 25th, when the breach being reported practicable by an engineer, who had 
been sent to reconnoitre, it was resolved in a council of war to make the attack 
that same evening; a disposition was instantly made and communicated to the 

admiral, who, in order to make a favourable diversion, agreed to send his 
boats well manned and armed, under the command of captain Knowles, to 
make an attempt upon Fort St. Joseph, and the Spanish ships, while the land 
forces should be employed in storming the breach of Boca-Chica. . . .[two- 
thirds of a page of detail intervenes.] 
. .. the garrison were struck with a pannic, and fled with precipitation out of the 
gate as soon as the grenadiers began to mount the breach.“ 


In the above passage from the “Account”? Smollett did more than cor- 
rect his own distorted version in Roderick Random by showing that this 
was a careful manoeuvre, and not a lucky hazard; he also found that the 
Journal was so violently partial to the army that it denied the value of 
any aid from Knowles, and even accused the navy of arranging this 
diversion alone, in order to steal credit for the success. But Smollett 
would have none of this: he added the passage marked by a brace from 
the official report of Vernon, in order that the best information might be 
presented fully and objectively. 

Thus it is obvious that the above contemptuous passages from the 
novel are the work of a ruthless satirist determined to deride every aspect 
of the expedition; but it is not necessary to regard all of them as Smol- 
lett’s true opinion at the time, nor to excuse his exaggeration as the result 
of his natural irascibility. Perhaps he wilfully distorted the truth; per- 
haps he was unconsciously carried away by a vein of vilification: in 
either case he was justified in warping the facts to achieve his implied 
purpose in the novel as a whole: to arouse “that generous indignation 


63 Works, 1, 265-266. 
% Works, x11, 202-204; cf. Journal, pp. 18-21; Original Papers, p. 77. 
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which ought to animate the reader, against the sordid and vicious dis- 
position of the world.”® A%sthetically, the novel would have suffered 
from any break in the sustained tone of indignation which lends such fire 
and force to this account of the expedition. 

On the other hand, when Smollett was writing a history, his methods 
changed. No longer was he content to base his narrative upon the im- 
perfect observations of his journal and the biassed impressions of his 
memory; neither was he willing to espouse the cause of either side in the 
vicious controversy between the sea- and land-forces. He therefore very 
carefully consulted the Journal of the army and the Original Papers of 
the navy, in order to reach an impartial judgment. 

Smollett, of course, does not bate a jot in his ultimate condemnation 
of the quarrels and incompetence of the leaders. Both accounts denounce 
Wentworth for his pride and lack of resolution; both attribute the ca- 
tastrophe directly to Vernon’s arrogant refusals to lend the proper as- 
sistance with his ships and men; both contain the same revolting descrip- 
tions of the inexcusable neglect of the sick and wounded. Nevertheless 
the “Account,” by its mass of organized detail, gives the impression of a 
mature, considered judgment, based upon the best published informa- 
tion; while, in contrast, Roderick Random appears to use the expedition 
primarily as a vehicle for reckless satire and fictitious adventure. It is 
essential, then, always to remember that Smollett’s account of the ex- 
pedition in Roderick Random is not a naval or military history, nor a 
personal memoir, but an inseparable portion of a satirical novel—a por- 
tion in which, as we have shown, facts are so transmuted that the creative 
product demands a radical modification of Thackeray’s oft-quoted and 
widely accepted statement on Smollett’s art: “He did not invent much, 
as I fancy, but ... described what he saw... . ’® 

Louis L. Martz 

Yale University 


ADDENDA 


Portions of the “Account” which appear to be original with Smollett are as 
follows (references are to Works, xm): p. 189 (beginning)—p. 196, line 5 (except 
p. 189, lines 12-22, which appear to be derived from Journal, pp. 54-55); p. 196, 
lines 12-13; p. 198, lines 25-27; p. 199, lines 18-19; p. 200, line 31—p. 201, line 1; 
p. 201, lines 14-16, 20-26 (footnote here also chiefly original); p. 202, lines 1-4; 
p. 204, lines 1-2, 29-p. 205, line 19; p. 205, lines 24-25; p. 206, line 7—p. 207, 
line 6; p. 209, lines 26-30; p. 211, line 8—p. 212, line 3; p. 212, lines 11-19; p. 213, 
line 13-p. 214, line 9; p. 215, lines 12-17; p. 216, line 10-p. 217, line 27; p. 220, 


6 Works, 1, Ixii. 
% Thackeray, ‘“‘The English Humorists,” Works (Boston, 1891), vir, 220-221. 
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lines 14-16 and footnote; p. 221, lines 1-6. Other less significant additions are 
too numerous and minute to list. 

Portions of the “Account” clearly derived from the Original Papers are as 
follows: p. 198, lines 1-18 (cf. Original Papers, pp. 71-72); p. 199, lines 1-7 (cf. 
Original Papers, p. 73); p. 201, lines 16-18 (cf. Original Papers, p. 76); p. 202, 
lines 10-12, 18-20, 26-32 (cf. Original Papers, pp. 76-77); p. 204, lines 14-17 (cf. 
Original Papers, p. 78); p. 206, lines 4-6 (cf. Original Papers, p. 80); p. 219, lines 
5-16 (in part; cf. Original Papers, pp. 107-108). 

The remainder of the “Account,” of course, is derived from the published 
Journal. 

Striking similarities between Roderick Random and the “Account” may be 
found by consulting the following references: Works, 1 231-233 (cf. Works, xm, 
191-192); 1, 260-261 (cf. x11, 201-202, 205); 1, 266-267 (cf. xm, 206-207, 220n) ; 
1, 268-269 (cf. xi, 216-217, 221); 1, 270-271 (cf. xu, 213, 216-217); 1, 271-272 
(cf. x11, 212, 220n). 
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XXVI 


SOZIOLOGISCHER WANDEL IM WELTBILD GOETHES 
Versuch einer neuen Analyse von Wilhelm Meisters 
Lehr- und Wanderjahren 


I 


IE Irrfahrten des freien Individuums, die mit der Reformation 

begannen, wurden zugleich vollendet und abgeschlossen durch das 
Jahr 1789, den Beginn der franzésischen Revolution. Durch sie sollte der 
verkiimmerte Untertan des absolutistischen Staates vermahlt werden 
mit der unendlichen Freiheit der protestantischen Seele. Das Kind dieser 
Ehe war der Biirger, der sich freiwillig bindende, in die Gesellschaft 
einordnende Mensch. Die politische Freiheit existierte nicht mehr wie 
die religidse und philosophische Freiheit der vorangehenden Jahrhun- 
derte im unendlichen Raum des Geistes. Der freie Biirger steht im realen 
Raum des Staates; das biirgerliche Individuum findet seine Grenze in der 
biirgerlichen Gesellschaft. Die Rolle des Einzelnen in der Gemeinschaft 
wurde das beherrschende philosophische, literarische und politische 
Thema des Zeitalters, das der franzésischen Revolution folgte. Auch die 
beiden tiefsten Romane der deutschen Literatur der biirgerlichen Epoche 
wachsen aus dem Boden dieses Problems auf und sind bis in die feinsten 
Fasern von ihm durchdrungen: der Wilhelm Meister Goethes und der 
Griine Heinrich von Gottfried Keller. Beide fiihren das an Freiheit 
leidende Individuum in die Grenzen der biirgerlichen Ordnung. Sie sind 
beide Geschépfe des Gedankenkreises der franzésischen Revolution, aber 
im Sinne der Gegenwirkung: sie sind aus dem Glauben der notwendigen 
Begrenzung des Menschen und nicht aus dem Geiste unendlicher Frei- 
heit geboren. 

In Goethes Roman wird weder ein einzelnes Menschenschicksal noch 
eine bestimmte Gesellschaft beschrieben. Eine iiberzeitliche Schau um- 
faszt hier den Kosmos der menschlichen Gemeinschaft und die Rolle 
des Individuums in ihr. Mit anderen Worten: die soziologische Blick- 
richtung beherrscht die psychologische. Darum ist Wilhelm Meister ein 
Held ohne eigentlichen Charakter, und er darf und soll es sein. Im Geiste 
der soziologischen Konzeption ist die Verbindung zwischen den Lehrjah- 
ren, dem Werk des mittlerem Goethe, und dem Altersroman Wilhelm 
Meisters Wanderjahre viel inniger, als die bisherige Literarhistorie 
annahm. Die Achse des Geschehens beider Dichtungen ist die allmah- 
liche Eingliederung eines Einzelwesens in die Gemeinschaft. Und zwar 
erginzen sich die Romane in folgender Weise: einem negativen Stadium 
der Einordnung in den Lehrjahren wird ein positives Stadium in den 
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Wanderjahren gegeniibergestellt. Der Roman der Lebensmitte stellt 
jene Krifte der Seele dar, die der Gemeinschaft widerstreben, waihrend 
der Roman des Alters sich jenen widmet, die den Einzelnen mit dem 
Ganzen der Menschheit verbinden. Deutlicher noch wird die Tendenz 
des Aufbaus, wenn wir Wilhelm Meisters Theatralische Sendung, den 
ersten jugendlichen Entwurf der Lehrjahre, hinzuziehen. Hier ist die 
genialische Unendlichkeit des Individuums das eigentliche Thema. Das 
Problem der Einordnung ist noch gar nicht gestellt. Steigen wir von dieser 
jugendiiberstrémten Dichtung zu den strengeren Gestaltungen der Lehr- 
und Wanderjahre auf, so sehen wir, daf Goethe den stufenweisen 
Aufbau seiner soziologischen Entwicklung in dieser Werkfolge darge- 
stellt hat. Vergleichen wir den Roman als Ganzes mit anderen epischen 
Lésungen des biirgerlichen Problems, so ist die Goethische Auffassung 
die reifste und universellste im Rahmen der deutschen Literatur. Das 
Individuum wird hier Mensch, indem es Biirger wird. Ein Mensch wird 
erst dadurch wirklich, da er sich aus den selbstischen Irren der Vereinze- 
lung lést und sich dem lebendigen Organismus der tatigen Menschheit 
einordnet. Das Opfer der Entpersénlichung wird mit der Gabe des 
Lebens belohnt, die der Einzelne erst aus den Hinden der Gesamtheit 
empfaingt. Auch der Auszergewoéhnliche hat sein Heil nicht in un- 
endlicher Ausdehnung, sondern in der Begrenzung zu finden. Erst der 
eingegliederte ist der sittliche Mensch. Um mit den Worten der Lehr- 
jahre zu sprechen: das “Auszerordentliche” musz im ‘“Ordentlichen” 
gesucht werden. 

Der Held von Wilhelm Meisters Theatralischer Sendung ist weit davon 
entfernt, das Auszerordentliche im Ordentlichen zu suchen. Der Roman- 
entwurf voll Kraft und Unweisheit der Jugend ist der Ausdruck der 
wertherischen Epoche des Sturmes und Dranges. Die strotzende Lebens- 
fiille des Werkes ist zugleich das Antlitz des weltmichtigen, unbegrenzten 
Individuums. Die Sendung berichtet die Geschichte eines jungen, ent- 
wicklungsfaihigen Menschen. In Ueberschitzung eigener Wichtigkeit 
verlaSt er die Ordnungen der Kindheit: Elternhaus und Stadt, deren 
Schilderung ein breiter Raum gegeben ist, um sich einer Wanderbiihne 
zu widmen. Sein fernes Ziel ist die Schaffung eines deutschen National- 
theaters. Der wandernde Schauplatz einer herumziehenden Komédian- 
tengesellschaft ist Sinnbild einer von allen stabilen Ordnungen der 
Gesellschaft losgelésten Daseinsweise. Das Theater ist hier zugleich Ziel 
und Weg der Selbstbildung. Ihr Resultat sehen wir nicht, denn das Werk 
blieb ein Fragment. Sein Titel aber zeigt uns eindeutig, dafs das Aufgehen 
in neuen Ordnungen nicht im Plan des Romans lag. Der Begriff der 
Sendung setzt die Erwiahltheit, die AuSergewoéhnilichkeit, die Absonde- 
rung eines Gesendeten voraus. Schon der Name des friihen Entwurfs 
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zeigt, ebenso wie der Verlauf des Geschehens, daf wir kein Werk der 
Einordnung vor uns haben, sondern einen reinen Ausdruck der Subjek- 
tivitat, der Vereinzelung, der Losgelistheit. 

Dieses losgeléste genialische Individuum der Theatralischen Sendung 
geht unverkiirzt und unbegrenzt in den Raum der Umarbeitung des 
Romans: Wilhelm Meisters Lehrjahre ein. Hier aber setzt in breiter 
epischer Entfaltung die Schilderung der Wandlung ein, der Aufstieg zur 
Begrenzung, zur Entpersénlichung. Die Ueberwindung der absondernden 
Subjektivitat und die Hinwendung zur Gemeinschaft ist das eigentliche 
Thema der Lehrjahre. Das grésste geistige und sittliche Ereignis im 
Leben Goethes spielt sich im Gestaltenwandel dieses Romans ab. Das 
Werk erscheint in den Jahren 1795-96. 1788 war Goethe mit einer “soliden 
Zufriedenheit im Herzen” aus Italien heimgekehrt. Ein Jahr spiter 
brach die franzésische Revolution aus. Zum Staunen der Freunde lief 
Goethe “die obligateste und in mehr als Einem Sinne die schwerste 
seiner Arbeiten” ruhen. (Brief an den Verleger Unger vom 7. Maerz 
1796). Als er nach jahrelanger Unterbrechung unter dem Eindruck der 
menschlichen Entartungen der Revolution in den Raum des Romans 
zuriickkehrte, konnte er das Werk nur beenden, indem er den Begeben- 
heiten eine véllig neue Gesinnung einhauchte. Seine Bewunderung der 
prometheischen Kraft des Individuums war einer Verachtung seiner 
Freiheit gewichen. Seine Antwort auf das Erlebnis der losgelassenen 
menschlichen Natur faSt er in die Worte aus Hermann und Dorothea 
zusammen: “Red’ er doch nicht von Freiheit, als kénnt er sich selber 
regieren.”’ Das Epos steht wie der Wilhelm Meister, der ein Jahr friiher 
vollendet wurde, im Rahmen der neuen Konzeption des eingeordneten 
Menschen. 

Auf einen fliichtigen Blick hin erscheint der Entwurf Wilhelm Meisters 
Theatralische Sendung sehr ahnlich wie seine Umgestaltung, die Lehrjahre. 
Wieder sind wir in der Umwelt Wilhelms. Es tauchen viele identische 
Figuren auf: Marianne, Mignon, der Harfner. Aber waren sie dort vor- 
handen, um “das ganze Theaterwesen vorzutragen,”’ so sind sie hier da, 
um gerade die allmihliche Loslésung von der Scheinwelt der Biihne 
darzustellen. War dort alles darauf gerichtet, die schépferischen Krifte 
von Goethes “geliebtem dramatischen Ebenbild” zu veranschaulichen, 
so ist hier alles darauf eingestellt, die Notwendigkeit seiner Begrenzung 
auszudriicken. Zwar geht Wilhelm, der Held, das Symbol der sich ent- 
faltenden menschlichen Natur, aus der Sendung in die Lehrjahre hiniiber. 
Aber er steht nicht mehr im gleichen Grade im Bann selbstmichtigen 
Wollens. Ein magischer Kreis von neuen Gestalten wirkt den Einfliissen 
des Theaters entgegen: es ist die Turmgemeinde, das Symbol der Gemein- 
schaft tatiger, eingeordneter Menschen. Wir sehen, wie die in der 
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Vorstufe herrschende Welt der Wanderbiihne an diesem neuen Element 
gemessen wird und wie die Wirklichkeit der Tatgemeinschaft iiber den 
theatralischen Schein triumphiert. Es ist eine véllige Umkehrung des 
Sinnes da. Die Welt der Sendung wird in den Lehrjahren an einer entge- 
gengesetzten Wertskala gemessen. Der Gesinnungswandel driickt sich in 
folgenden Einzelheiten aus: die Jugendgeschichte wird gestrichen. Finden 
wir den jungen Meister wie den Griinen Heinrich im Anfang der Sendung 
eingebettet in die Ordnungen eines Elternhauses, einer Stadt, eines Lan- 
des, so begegnet uns der Held der Lehrjahre sofort in der unbiirgerlichea 
Bindung an eine Schauspielerin, d.h. im Sinne der Zeit an eine Gesell- 
schaftslose. Innerlich ist er nur verbunden mit der Scheinwelt des 
Theaters. Die Streichung der Geschichte der Kindheit bis auf die thea- 
tralischen Restbestinde bedeutet eine Klarung der Grundidee: der 
Held mufte gesellschaftslos eingefiihrt werden, losgelést von allen Ord- 
nungen, um das Motiv dgr Vereinzelung hervortreten zu lassen. Wil- 
helm, der Liebhaber Mariannens, dem wir zuerst unter den “Triimmern 
eines falschen Putzes” begegnen in der “wilden Unordnung”’ ihres 
Lebens, ist der Ausgangspunkt des Aufstieges zu den Gesetzen der biirger- 
lichen Gesellschaft. Es ist in diesem Zusammenhang bedeutsam, wieder 
auf Keller hinzuweisen, der die Jugendgeschichte aus dem entgegengesetz- 
ten Grunde einfiigte. Er wollte unter dem Einfluss Feuerbachs den 
Menschen als Geschépf biirgerlicher Gemeinschaft darstellen. (Emil 
Ermatinger, Gottfried Kellers Leben. 2te Auflage. [Stuttgart/Berlin: Cotta, 
1916], 1, 286 f.) Die Welt des Theaters hingegen muszte erhalten bleiben 
Sie ist im Plan der Lehrjahre die epische Objektivation des Zustandes 
der Unwirklichkeit des Helden. ‘‘Durch den gliicklichen Nebel, der ihn 
umgab,” (Lj. 1, 15.) spiirt er nicht das wahre Dasein. Anstatt die neuen 
Umgebungen, die ihm die Wanderung bietet, in sich aufzunehmen, 
belebt er “die Welt, die vor ihm lag, mit Gestalten der Vergangenheit.” 
(Lj.m, 3.) Sein Reisetagebuch musz er aus Berichten seines Freundes 
Laertes und aus Biichern zusammenstellen, da er, als er wirklich anfing, 
“an seine Kompositionen zu gehen, leider gewahr ward, daf er von Emp- 
findungen und Gedanken, von manchen Erfahrungen des Herzens und 
Geistes sprechen und erzihlen konnte, nur nicht von auferen Gegen- 
standen, denen er, wie er nun bemerkte, nicht die geringste Aufmerksam- 
keit geschenkt hatte.” (Lj. rv, 17.) In der Wertskala der Lehrjahre ist der 
mit soviel Deutlichkeit beschriebene Zustand der Unwirklichkeit des 
Helden identisch mit seiner Subjektivitat, seiner Gesellschaftslosigkeit. 
Da der unverbundene Mensch noch keinen Zugang zum wahren Leben 
hat, mu& er sich mit der Scheinwelt des Theaters begniigen. Die Wander- 
biihne, die in dem jugendlichen Entwurf das eigentliche Leben war, wird 
im realeren Raum der Lehrjahre zu einem drmlichen Ersatz des wahren 
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Daseins. Sie wird zum Symbol des Scheins. Sie wirkt wie der nach auszen 
hin projizierte Zustand der Unwirklichkeit des noch vor dem Leben ste- 
henden Menschen. 

Alles, was sich im Rahmen des herumziehenden Theaters abspielt, ge- 
schieht in Wahrheit in der Seele des Helden. Hier ist der Schauplatz des 
Gegenwirkens der beiden Ursubstanzen, die das eigentliche Leben der 
Dichtung ausmachen. Hier streiten Vereinzelung und Gemeinschaft, 
Schein und Sein, Subjektivitaét und Objektivitat. Im Bau des Romans 
sind die beiden Urelemente verkérpert in zwei auf Wilhelm Meister ein- 
wirkenden Menschengruppen: auf der einen Seite stehen Mignon und der 
Harfner, die Symbole der Vereinzelung, auf der anderen Seite die Men- 
schen der Turmgemeinde unter der geistigen Fiihrung des Abbé, die 
Symbole der Gemeinschaft. Die innere Entwicklung Wilhelms steht wie 
in der Sendung zuerst voéllig im Banne der Mignonsphire, lést sich aber 
allmahlich von ihr los und geht iiber in die Region der Turmgesellschaft. 
Mignon geht am Schicksal ihrer Einsamkeit zugrunde. Aber nicht nur 
sie allein, sondern alles, was durch ichbezogene, unbiirgerliche Leiden- 
schaft in die Region ihrer Dimonie gehért: der Harfner, Aurelie und 
Marianne. Die verbindbaren Elemente iiberleben. Damit ist die Rang- 
ordnung der Werte geschaffen. 

Mignon ist die Hauptfigur des Romans. Als Frau von Staél sie als eine 
Episode bezeichnete, lehnte Goethe diese Auffassung energisch ab. (Ge- 
sprich mit Kanzler von Miiller am 29. Mai 1814.) “‘Die Staél habe seine 
(Goethes) Produktionen abgerissen und isoliert betrachtet, ohne Ahnung 
ihres inneren Zusammenhanges, ihrer Genesis. Sie habe Mignon blof als 
Episode beurteilt, da doch das ganze Werk dieses Charakters wegen ge- 
schrieben sei.’’ Friedrich Schlegel nennt Mignon in seiner Kritik des 
Romans “die geheime Sprungfeder”’ des Geschehens. Schiller aber macht 
eine Bemerkung, die von keinem der spiteren Erklirer aufgenommen 
wird, obwohl sie dem Geheimnis dieser Gestalt am niichsten kommt. 
Wihrend er die Welt der Lehrjahre als ein “schénes Planetensystem” 
empfindet, “in dem alles zusammengehért,” nennt er Mignon und den 
Harfner ‘““Kometengestalten, schauerlich wie diese.’’ (Brief Schillers an 
Goethe vom 2. Juli 1796.) In nachschaffender Phantasie des Freundes 
und Kritikers empfindet er das Entstrebende im Wesen des seltsamen 
Miidchens als den Grundzug ihres Daseins. In seinem Entwurf zur Um- 
arbeitung des Romans aus dem Jahre 1793 (Weimarer Ausgabe, Abt. 
1, Bd. xx1, 332), driickt Goethe wie Schiller das ‘‘schauerlich”’ Anormale 
der Gestalt der Mignon aus, indem er zu ihrem Namen die Worte fiigt: 
‘‘Wahnsinn des Miszverhiltnisses.’’ Der Harfner ist Mignon zugeordnet. 
Er ist aus demselben Stoff gefiigt und vermehrt durch sein Vorhanden- 
sein das Gewicht ihrer Existenz. Sie als Einheit verkérpern Seltsamkeit, 
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Vereinzelung, Subjektivitaét. Als Vater und Tochter einer Geschwisterehe 
stehen sie aufSerhalb der biirgerlichen Gemeinschaft. Jeder von beiden 
ist so tief in sich selbst versunken, da sie sich nicht kennen, obwohl sie 
einander angehéren. In ihrer absonderlichen Maskerade, um deren Er- 
haltung sie einen eigensinnigen Kampf fiihren, stellen sie schon nach 
auSen den Willen zur Absonderung zur Schau. Ihren Lippen entstrémen 
die schénsten Laute der Einsamkeit, der Sehnsucht, der Qual der Ab- 
sonderung, die je eine Lyrik erfunden hat. An Unvermégen sich der 
AuBSenwelt zu verbinden, gehen beide zugrunde, und dies ist der Augen- 
blick, wo das Gegenprinzip der Turmgemeinschaft seine ganze Kraft zu 
entfalten beginnt. Die beiden gegenwirkenden Urelemente sind nicht nur 
verschieden. Sie sind polar entgegengesetzt. Sie heben einander auf. 
Das eine ist Trieb, das andere Vernunft, das eine Erleiden, das andere 
Tat, das eine Einsamkeit, das andere Verbundenheit. Im Kampf dieser 
Ursubstanzen stellt Goethe den Widerstreit seiner vereinsamenden wer- 
therischen Dimonie gegen den Willen zur Vernunft, zur Tat, zur Be- 
grenzung in biirgerlicher Einordnung dar. Wir haben hier ein Bruchstiick 
“der grossen Confession” vor uns, die das Goethische Lebenswerk uns 
enthiillt. 

Zwei Eigentiimlichkeiten der Schilderung sind beiden Elementen ge- 
meinsam. Erstens: sowohl die Einheit von Mignon und dem Harfner wie 
die Einheit der Turmgesellschaft ist nur fiir den Helden selbst vorhanden. 
Dieser Umstand gibt der Anlage des Romans bei aller Gestaltenfiille eine 
merkwiirdige Durchsichtigkeit und Klarheit. Zweitens: der Charakter 
beider Einheiten ist durch ihre Vorgeschichte erklirt. Wie die isolierende 
Passivitat der Mignon und des Harfners aus ihren ungesetzlichen Ur- 
spriingen abgeleitet wird, so ist die Gesellschaft der tatig Verbundenen 
aus ihrer Vorgeschichte zu verstehen. Die Genesis der Turmgemeinde ist 
im Buch der “Schénen Seele’”’ enthalten. Als Goethe diesen Abschnitt 
vollendet hatte, schrieb er am 18. Marz 1795 an Schiller: ‘‘Durch dieses 
Buch... bin ich ganz unvermutet in meiner Arbeit sehr geférdert, in- 
dem es vor- und riickwarts weist und indem es begrenzt, zugleich leitet und 
fiihrt.”” Er driickt damit die konstituierende Bedeutung der Einfiigung 
des Buches aus. In anmutiger Verwechslung subjektiver und objektiver 
Werte des Lebens hatte die fromme Frau, die hier die ‘“‘Schéne Seele”’ 
hei®t, die Jenseits gewandte Liebe zum Inhalt ihres Lebens gemacht, an- 
statt sich der tatigen Menschheit zu verbinden. Die Gefahr dieser reli- 
gidsen Einseitigkeit begreifend und in der Absicht, Lothario und Natalie 
dem wirklichkeitsfremden Einflu8 seiner Schwester zu entziehen, berief 
der Oheim den Abbé zum Erzieher der jungen Verwandten, die ihm das 
Schicksal anvertraut hatte. Die Lebensweisheit des Abbé ist der geistige 
Kern der Turmgemeinde. Sein Grundsatz: ‘‘Das Erste und Letzte am 
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Menschen sei die Tatigkeit,” (Lj. vim, 3) ist das Prinzip, das Mignon und 
dem Harfner und zugleich der ‘“‘Schénen Seele” entgegenwirkt. Tiatigkeit 
ist in der Auffassung des Abbé das Element des Lebens, das den Men- 
schen von sich selbst erlést und das ihn zugleich mit der Gesellschaft ver- 
bindet. Erst der tatige Mensch hat Wirklichkeit, hat Dasein. In der 
Gedankenwelt des Abbé ist das Prinzip der menschenverbindenden Tat, 
das die Mignonwelt ablést, zur Reflexion erhoben. Dargestellt ist es in al- 
len jenen Gestalten, die vom Auszug des Helden an der Sphire des Thea- 
ters entgegenwirken. Am reinsten priagt es sich aus in den Geschépfen 
der Erziehung des Abbé, in Lothario und Natalie. Lothario ist das Sinn- 
bild konkreten, praktischen Tuns. Er reiht sich durch die irdische Kraft 
seines Wirkens in die Reihe der Mitlebenden ein. Er ist ein Mann von 
ungewohnlichen Gaben, aber er ist der Uebermensch, der das Gesetz be- 
jaht als notwendiges Mittel alles gesellschaftlichen Lebens. Natalie, die 
von sich sagt, daf sie nie oder immer liebte, ist die ins Aktive gewandte 
“Schone Seele.”” Der Oheim, Therese, Jarno, sie alle sind Variationen des 
einen Motivs der Tatigkeit, des durch sie erst wirklichen gemeinschaft- 
lichen Daseins. Stellen wir die Beziehung der Welt des Lothario zur Re- 
gion der Mignon und der “‘Schénen Seele”’ fest, so spiiren wir, mit welcher 
Notwendigkeit sich die Sphire der frommen Frau dem Weltbild des 
Romans einfiigt. Goethe baut seine Gemeinschaft der Tatigen zwischen 
Ueberwelt und Unterwelt, zwischen die Sphire des dimonischen Triebes 
der Mignon und den Himmel der “‘Schénen Seele” ein. Beide sind in An- 
betracht der Vergesellschaftung negative Prinzipien. Sie verbinden nicht, 
sondern vereinzeln. Durch beide Gebiete schreitet das Geschehen, bis der 
eigentliche Akt der Bindung des Helden an die Gemeinschaft sich voll- 
ziehen kann. Es entspricht der Seelengeschichte des Dichters, daf er das 
Buch der “‘Schénen Seele”’ in die Vergangenheit, die Ueberwindung aber 
der Dimonie in die Gegenwart des Romans verlegt. Die Gestalt der Mig- 
non, mit allem Zauber des Daseins umhiillt—trotz der Schwere ihrer 
dumpfen Welttrauer—ist das Sinnbild eines noch im Schépfer der Lehr- 
jahre qualvoll gegenwartigen Prinzipes. Mignon muf dauernd in ihm 
sterben, damit der welt- und menschenverbundene, der titige Mensch in 
Goethe leben kann. Die immanente Tragik der Goethischen Existenz, die 
in diese riihrend schéne Gestalt einmiindet, gibt erst dem Werk die un- 
iibersehbare Tiefe. Wer mit den friihen Romantikern den Ausgang des 
Romans, das heiSt Mignons Entschwinden, betrauert, sieht nicht, daf 
sie in das Werk eingefiihrt wurde, nicht um zu leben, sondern um zu 
sterben. Der Tod der Mignon ist das Hauptereignis der Lehrjahre, der 
Erlebniskern der umgestalteten Dichtung. War in dem friiheren Entwurf 
die Bindung des Helden an Mignon und den Harfner die Voraussetzung 
seiner theatralischen Sendung, so ist die biirgerliche Sendung des Wil- 
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helm Meister erst méglich durch ihren Tod. Alle Aenderungen, die Mi- 
gnon und der Harfner in der Umarbeitung erfahren haben, lassen sich 
von hier aus verstehen. Die Zusammengehérigkeit mit Wilhelm ist 
weniger stark ausgedriickt, ihre Michtigkeit ihm gegeniiber ist verrin- 
gert, die Ziige der Krankhaftigkeit sind durch neue Einfiigungen, vor al- 
lem durch den Bericht ihrer Vorgeschichte, vermehrt. Im Sinne der 
Umgestaltung heift dies: Mignon kann sterben, der Held wird leben. 
Da® sie, die Schiller die eindrucksvollste Gestalt der Dichtung nennt, 
trotz der Tatsache ihres Todes die eigentliche Geliebte des Dichtenden 
bleibt, ist das weltanschauliche Geheimnis des Werkes. In Mignon tragt 
Goethe die genialische Subjektivitat seiner Jugend zu Grabe. Der Weg 
zur Realitit der Welt wird erst durch ihr Entschweben frei. 

Die Vermittlerin zwischen der Region der Mignon und der Gemein- 
schaft der Tat ist Aurelie. Sie, die als Schauspielerin der Welt der Biihne 
angehért, durch ihre Beziehung zu Lothario aber der Welt der Realitit, 
stellt in der Katastrophe ihres Lebens die Unverbindbarkeit der beiden 
Sphiren dar. Sie, deren Spannungszustand zwischen beiden Welten die 
Gespriiche mit Wilhelm erregt, ist fahig, in ihm die Unfruchtbarkeit der 
Vereinzelung zur Bewusstheit zu erheben. Zugleich weist sie ihn durch 
ihren Auftrag an Lothario in die Gemeinschaft der Tatigen. Damit lost 
sie ihn innerlich und duszerlich von der Wanderbiihne und von Mignon 
los. Von Aurelie zu Lothario kommend, tritt er aus der Region des Ge- 
fiihls in die Welt der Tat, aus Schein in Sein, aus Einsamkeit in Gesell- 
schaft, aus dem Chaos der Subjektivitét in Ordnung und Gesetz. Daf 
Wilhelm nicht begreift, daf8 er durch Aureliens Auftrag das Theater fiir 
immer verliaszt, da® er erst formlich von ihm Abschied nimmt, nachdem 
es innerlich langst von ihm abgefallen war, daf Mignon erst stirbt, nach- 
dem sie durch seinen Eintritt in die Welt der Wirklichkeit nicht mehr fiir 
ihn vorhanden war, macht die Milde, die gotterfiillte Ruhe des Werkes 
aus. Alles bewegt sich hier, so sagt Friedrich Schlegel, “ohne AnmafSiung 
und ohne Geriusch, wie die Bildung eines strebenden Geistes sich still 
entfaltet, wie die werdende Welt aus seinem Innern emporsteigt.”’ 

Mit dem Eintritt in die Umgebung des Lothario nahern wir uns dem 
Ziel des Werkes. Fremd ist sie uns nicht, denn in immer neuen einzelnen 
Gestalten war sie uns in den Geschicken des wandernden Wilhelm begeg- 
net. Aber nun breitet sie sich als neue wirkliche Daseinsfiille um ihn aus 
und wird zum beherrschenden Element seines neuen beginnenden Lebens. 
Es bedarf nur noch des Aktes der Weihe, um ihn zum Mitglied der tatigen 
Gesellschaft zu machen. Wir finden Wilhelm Meister im Innern eines 
Turmes. In einem dunklen Gemach hért er eine Stimme die Wahrheit 
kiinden, um die er in Hoffnung und Furcht bangt: “Felix, das Kind 
Mariannens, ist Dein Sohn.” “Sein Vater stiirzte ihm entgegen, nahm ihn 
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in seine Arme und driickte ihn an sein Herz.’’ ‘Und mit der Vaterschaft 
gewann er die Tugenden des Biirgers,”’ das heifit, des in Tatigkeit einge- 
ordneten Menschen. An dieser Stelle der Heiligung der Lehrjahre dringt 
die Idee der Liebe ein als der Kraft, die alle Wesen bindet und die vom 
naichsten bis zum fernsten Menschen hinausreichend der eigentliche 
Lebensstrom der Gemeinschaft ist. Durch die Liebe zum Sohn wird Wil- 
helm Meister, der ausgezogen war, sich selbst zu finden, dessen Wande- 
rungen von Qualen der Vereinzelung erfiillt waren, eingereiht in die Ord- 
nungen der tatig verbundenen menschlichen Gesellschaft. 

Die hier versuchte Aufhellung der soziologischen Struktur der Lehr- 
jahre steht nicht im Widerspruch mit der bisherigen Interpretation des 
Romans, die die Idee der menschlichen Entfaltung als die beherrschende 
Tendenz der Dichtung ansah. Im Gegenteil: die beiden Erklarungen be- 
dingen und erleuchten sich gegenseitig, denn die Gemeinschaft ist das 
Ziel, die Entfaltung eines jungen bildungsfihigen Wesens aber das Mit- 
tel seiner Verwirklichung. In der Erziehungstheorie des Abbé, in der 
sich die Lehrjahre reflektieren, ist das Dogma der menschenverbindenden 
Tatigkeit erginzt durch die Lehre einer naturgemafen Entwicklung. Er 
sagt: “Irren kann nur durch Irren geheilt werden,” das heifit, nicht durch 
Einwirkung von aufen, sondern durch Entfaltung seiner persénlichen 
Anlage findet das Individuum die Mittel der eigenen Erlésung. Im Sinne 
der soziologischen Interpretation fiihren die Irrwege der Vereinzelung zur 
Gesellschaft. Mit andern Worten: es gibt so viele Wege zur Gemeinschaft 
hin, als es irrende Individuen gibt. Wilhelm Meister hatte keinen andern 
Weg zu der verbundenen Menschheit finden kénnen als den, der in der 
Entfaltung seiner Natur lag. Der Akt der Weihe im Turmgemach, der 
ihn als den neuen Biirger der Gemeinschaft vermiahlt, gipfelt in dem 
Ausruf des Abbés: “‘Heil Dir, junger Mann! Die Natur hat Dich losge- 
sprochen! Deine Lehrjahre sind voriiber.’’ Nicht ein verkiimmertes In- 
dividuum geht daher im Geist dieses Erziehers in die Gesellschaft ein. 
Wenn das Einzelwesen den ihm eigentiimlichen, ihm notwendigen Weg 
zur Einordnung fand, wird die Gemeinschaft erst die Entfaltung in ihm 
erméglichen, die die Ziigellosigkeit der Freiheit ihm nie hatte geben 
koennen. Selbstentfaltung ist gleich Selbsteingliederung. Eines ist ohne 
das andere nicht méglich. Die alte Erklirung der Lehrjahre von der Idee 
des sich entwickelnden Individuums bedarf einer Ergainzung. Die so- 
ziologische Interpretation wird gerade von ihr aus notwendig. 

In der Schilderung der Lehrjahre endet die Selbstentfaltung inder Selbst- 
begrenzung. Auf dem Wege zur Gesellschaft ist die Entfaltung nichts 
Endgiiltiges, sondern eine zu iiberwindende, vorbereitende Stufe der Ent- 
wicklung. Solange nur der positive Wert der Entfaltungsidee anerkannt 
wurde, mute man sowohl dem Abschluss des Werkes als auch seiner 
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Fortsetzung in den Wanderjahren verstandnislos gegeniiberstehen. Erst 
die soziologische Modifikation der alten Erklarung macht uns den Aus- 
gang begreiflich und stellt zugleich die Verbindung der beiden Werke her, 
die von Goethe behauptet, die aber bisher vergeblich gesucht wurde. 

Die Frage nach der Berechtigung einer symbolischen Deutung des 
Romans beantwortet der Dichter selbst in eindeutiger Form. Als er am 
22. Januar 1821 die Lehrjahre wieder zur Hand nahm, duferte er sich 
dem Kanzler von Miiller gegeniiber, ‘es mache ihm Freude und Be- 
ruhigung zu finden, daf der ganze Roman durchaus symbolisch sei, 
da hinter den vorgeschobenen Figuren durchaus etwas Allgemeineres, 
Hoheres, verborgen liege.” Friedrich Schlegel lat uns wissen, daf die 
einfiihlendsten unter den Zeitgenossen sich nicht nur iiber den sinnbild- 
lichen Charakter, sondern auch iiber den sich hinter ihm verbergenden 
gesellschaftlichen Gehalt der Lehrjahre klar waren. ‘“‘Die Charaktere,”’ so 
sagt er in seiner grossen Besprechung des Romans, “gleichen durch die 
Art der Darstellung dem Portrait, ihrem Wesen nach aber sind sie mehr 
oder weniger allgemein und allegorisch. Sie sind ein unerschépflicher 
Stoff fiir sittliche und gesellschaftliche Untersuchungen.” 


II 
“Nicht mehr auf Seidenblatt 
Schreib’ ich symmetrische Reime, 
Nicht mehr fass’ ich sie 
In goldne Ranken; 
Dem Staub, dem beweglichen, eingezeichnet 
Ueberweht sie der Wind; aber die Kraft besteht 
Bis zum Mittelpunkt der Erde 
Dem Boden angebannt.” 
NachlaB West-Oestlicher Divan, 
(Weimarer Ausgabe, Abtlg 1, Bd. 6, 293) 


In diesen Versen, auf dem Schléfichen Dornburg im Jahre 1828 ge- 
schrieben, spricht Goethe, der Greis, der Verfasser der Wanderjahre. Es 
tritt uns hier ein Mensch entgegen, der so weit in der Entpersénlichung 
seiner selbst, in der Objektivierung seiner Gedankenwelt fortgeschritten 
war, daf er auf die “‘goldenen Ranken” der poetischen Form verzichten 
zu kénnen glaubte. Kein Werk steht so ausdriicklich im Bereich der Form- 
fremdheit, die uns die Dornburger Verse spiiren lassen, als der monumen- 
talste der Goethischen Romane, die Wanderjahre. Die Tiefe ihres Gehalts, 
die unerwartete Neuheit ihrer Gesinnung, die in ihrer persénlichen und 
geistesgeschichtlichen Bedeutung nicht gewiirdigte Abwendung des 
Dichters von den Ideen seiner mittleren Epoche, ausgedriickt in einer 
Form, die auSerhalb aller Kategorien der Poetik steht, verurteilten die 
Wanderjahre zum Stiefkind der Literarhistorie. 
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Die gegenwartige Zeitlage jedoch scheint der Natur des Romans 
giinstiger zu sein. Die Abhandlungen iiber ihn mehren sich. Das Werk ist 
plétzlich aus einem Schattendasein in das helle Licht der Teilnahme 
getreten. Drei Umstinde sind es vor allem, die die Wanderjahre in den 
Brennpunkt des heutigen Interesses riicken. 

Erstens: die Deutlichkeit ihres soziologischen Gehalts, zweitens: die 
beherrschende Idee der Gemeinschaft, drittens: der religidse Ernst der 
menschlichen, der soziologischen Lésungen, der uns, den Zeugen einer 
geistigen Krise, mehr zu geben hat als den dsthetisierenden Betrachtern 
einer friedlicheren Epoche. 

Spiiren wir dem soziologischen Gehalt des Romans nach, der das The- 
ma der Lehrjahre fortsetzt und vollendet, so zwingt uns der Charakter 
der Wanderjahre zu einer methodischen Umstellung. Die Lehrjahre sind 
von rein epischer Artung, das heift: eine Fille von Gestalten und Bege- 
benheiten entfalten sich im Nacheinander. Sie wirken alle in einer Rich- 
tung und zu einem Ende: zur Entwicklung und schlieflichen Erlésung 
eines Individuums. Das allmiéhliche Entfalten des Geschehens ist das Ab- 
bild der noch im Flu&, im Aufbau sich befindenden Goethischen Existenz 
der mittleren Lebensstufe. Die Struktur der Wanderjahre ist eine andere, 
entsprechend dem Wandel der Daseinsform des Dichtenden. Hier wan- 
delt und vollzieht sich nichts mehr. Es ist alles von einer erhabenen 
Endgiiltigkeit, von einer unverriickbaren und steinernen Majestat. Wir 
nehmen nicht mehr an einem allmiahlichen Aufbau teil, sondern wir sind 
in der absoluten Statik eines Weltganzen. In unserer Betrachtungsweise 
haben wir also ein Bestehendes, in sich Ruhendes zu analysieren. Wir 
miissen wie bei der Zergliederung eines philosophischen Systems die auf- 
bauenden Grundgedanken aufdecken, nicht mehr ein sich Entwickelndes 
beschreiben. 

Die Dichtung der Wanderjahre ist ausschlieBlich der Gemeinschaft 
gewidmet. Sie ist der einigende Gesichtspunkt alles Geschehens. Gingen 
in den Lehrjahren die Elemente unter, die den Menschen vereinzeln, so 
sind hier alle jene aufgegangen, die den Menschen verbinden, verbriidern, 
die Gemeinschaft schaffen. Der Roman tragt den Untertitel: Die Ent- 
sagenden. Der Name lat uns nicht im Zweifel iiber die Gesinnung, die 
sich aus dem in den Lehrjahren beginnenden, hier sich vollendenden Vor- 
gang der Vergesellschaftung ergeben mufte. Das Individuum hat seiner 
selbst zu entsagen, sich in seiner Entfaltung zu beschrinken, damit es 
einfiigbar werde. Das Individuum als unverbundene Einheit ist im Al- 
tersroman Goethes garnicht mehr vorhanden. Die “bedeutende Land- 
schaft”’ des ersten Buches ist der Ausdruck des Ernstes der Schau. Neben 
der heiteren Fiille der Lehrjahre ist hier alles diister und herb. Es umgibt 
uns starres Felsgebirg; von kiihlen Winden sind wir umschwebt; Gipfel 
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greifen in den Aether. In die eisige Luft von Sternennachten wachsen wir 
mit dieser Seelenlandschaft hinein. Aus dem Weltraum des Lebens sind 
wir in den Bereich seiner Entsagung getreten. 

Die Fabel des Stiickes setzt die Wanderung des Helden der Lehrjahre 
fort. Wir finden Wilhelm Meister und seinen Sohn Felix auf einer Fuf- 
reise im grofen Gebirge, wenn sich der Vorhang des ersten Buches hebt. 
Wurde aber der Held der Lehrjahre durch das Verlangen seiner Natur in 
die Weite getrieben, so wird hier seine Reise unter Zwang, unter Gebot 
ausgefiihrt. Er handelt nicht mehr aus eigener Michtigkeit, sondern 
steht unter dem Willen der Turmgesellschaft. Die Wanderung fiihrt 
Felix in die ‘“‘Paidagogische Provinz,” die ihn zur Gemeinschaft bildet. 
Das eigentliche Ziel aber fiir Vater und Sohn ist der “Bund,” der nach 
Amerika aufbricht, um die Tat der Gemeinschaft auf jungfraiulichem 
Boden zu vollbringen. So sind die sozialen Gebilde der Wanderjahre aus 
der Gesellschaft der Lehrjahre hervorgegangen. Satzung entwickelt sich 
aus Satzung, neue Gemeinschaftsbildung aus bestehender Gesellschaft. 
Vereinzeltes Leben gibt es nicht mehr. Der Akzent des Ganzen liegt auf 
der Bindung. 

Der Geist der Bindung und Vereinigung ist auf eine zweifache Weise in 
der Organisation des Werkes dargestellt. Erstens: in den Satzungen von 
Institutionen, durch die uns die Wanderung des Helden fiihrt, zweitens: 
(in Fortsetzung des sinnbildlichen Charakters der Lehrjahre) in einzelnen 
symbolischen Figuren. Diese Institutionen und Figuren entwickeln sich 
weder vor unseren Augen, noch verhalten sie sich wie verschiedene 
Grade und Stufen einer Entwicklung. Sie sind vom Beginn der Handlung 
als fertige Formen vorhanden. Der statischen Natur des Romans ent- 
sprechend, stehen sie vor uns als sich gegenseitig stiitzende und bedin- 
gende Bauteile einer geschlossenen Weltstruktur. Wir haben sie daher im 
Neben- und nicht im Nacheinander zu betrachten. 

Wilhelm und Felix treffen in felsiger Landschaft Montan, den Jarno 
der Lehrjahre. Er, der nur in Regionen leben will, wo dem gewoéhnlichen 
Sterblichen schwindelt, dessen Name geologische Festigkeit ankiindigt, 
der nur mit Kreaturen zusammenkommen will, deren Natur etwas von 
der Dauer der Berge und Gesteine hat, ist Ausdruck der kristallinischen 
Endgiiltigkeit der Gedankenwelt des Romans. Er ist gleich dem Abbé 
der Lehrjahre die Gestalt, in der sich das Werk reflektiert. In Montans 
Gesprich mit Wilhelm finden wir die Ouvertiire zum Gedankenkreis der 
Dichtung. Zugleich ist die Unterredung die Wasserscheide der beiden 
sich hier begegnenden Regionen der Lehr- und Wanderjahre. Wilhelm, 
noch in die Taler seiner alten Wanderungen zuriickblickend, nimmt noch 
einmal sein altes Lieblingsthema der Allentfaltung des Individuums auf. 
Montan weist diesen Gedanken mit Entriistung zuriick und stellt ihm 
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einen neuen Erziehungsplan gegeniiber under dem Symbol des Kohlen- 
meilers. Hat sein Feuer freie Entfaltung, so verzehrt es sich selbst und 
seine Umgebung. Der Meiler muss mit Erde bedeckt, muss eingedimmt 
werden, damit seine Glut sich erhalte und sich erhéhe. Montan blickt, 
dies Sinnbild eines neuen Daseins beschreibend, hinunter in die neuen 
Gefilde der Wanderjahre, die Region des eingeschrinkten Menschen. Ist 
die Idee der Eindimmung, der Einschrinkung, etwas Ausschliefendes, 
etwas Negatives, so bedarf dieser Gedanke eines positiven Correlats. Das 
positive Correlat der Einschrinkung ist die Lehre der Einseitigkeit. Vom 
Bild des Kohlenmeilers ausgehend, lobt Montan die beschrankte, ein- 
seitige Tiichtigkeit des Handwerks. Wir héren Wilhelm sagen: “‘Man hat 
doch eine vielseitige Bildung fiir vorteilhaft und notwendig gehalten.” 
“Sie kann es auch sein zu ihrer Zeit,”’ versetzte Montan, “‘Vielseitigkeit 
bereitet eigentlich nur das Element vor, worin der Einseitige wirken kann. 
Es ist jetzo die Zeit der Einseitigkeiten; wohl dem, der es begreift, fiir 
sich und andere in diesem Sinn wirkt. Mache ein Organ aus dir und er- 
warte, was fiir eine Stelle dir die Menschheit im allgemeinen Leben wohl- 
meinend zugestehen werde.” (Wj. 1, 4.) 

Montans Preisung der Einseitigkeit ist die logische Fortfiihrung der 
Erziehungsdoktrin des Abbé, der den Menschen begrenzen wollte. In 
der Erklirung der Bedeutung der Einseitigkeit aber erginzen sich die 
beiden Institutionen der Wanderjahre. Die“ Padagogische Provinz,”’ unter 
dem Symbol des Kohlenmeilers stehend, stellt die Vorteile der Ein- 
seitigkeit fiir das Einzelwesen dar; der Wanderbund sieht das gleiche 
Problem vom Standpunkt der Gemeinschaft. 

Die Erziehungsmethode der “Pidagogischen Provinz” ist in zwei 
Stufen gegliedert; die erste enthilt Mafnahmen, um die Natur der 
Jiinglinge kennen zu lernen; die zweite ist den Uebungen gewidmet, die 
jene Einseitigkeit ausbilden, die der Natur des Zéglings gemaf ist. Dieser 
Aufbau lat uns verstehen, wie es Goethe, dem Humanisten, dem 
Schiiler Winckelmanns, méglich war, zur Lehre der Einseitigkeit zu ge- 
langen. Die humanistische Idee der Individualitaét wird durch sie nicht 
aufgegeben, sie wird modifiziert. Es liegt in jeder Natur eine bestimmte 
Richtung von Fihigkeiten. Diese Richtung zu entdecken und auszubil- 
den heift nicht, die Individualitét aufheben, sondern sie vollenden. Erst 
die Einseitigkeit macht den Einzelnen im héheren und reineren Sinne 
wirklich. Das Winckelmannsche Ideal der harmonischen Ganzheit findet 
trotz der Erziehung zu besondern Fahigkeiten Ausdruck in den Mafi- 
nahmen der “Padagogischen Provinz.”’ Die Bildung zu einem Handwerk 
wird erginzt durch Uebung von Talenten, die das Gleichgewicht des 
Einseitigen wieder herzustellen imstande sind. Auch in dieser scheinbaren 
Enge der Wanderjahre ist wieder Goethische Weltweite enthalten. 
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Im Blickfeld der Gemeinschaft des Wanderbundes ist die Einseitigkeit 
das Mittel, das den Einzelnen mit dem Ganzen verbindet. In seinen Sta- 
tuten sagt der Bund: “In irgend einem Fach muf einer vollkommen sein, 
wenn er Anspruch auf Mitgenossenschaft machen will.” (Wj. m1, 4.) 
“Niemand tritt in unsern Kreis, als wer gewisse Talente aufzuweisen hat, 
die zu Nutzen und Vergniigen einer Gesellschaft dienen wiirden.” (Wj. 
111, 6.) “Doch, was der Mensch auch ergreife und handhabe, der Einzelne 
ist nicht hinreichend; Gesellschaft bleibt eines wackern Mannes héchstes 
Bediirfnis. Alle brauchbaren Menschen sollen in Bezug untereinander 
stehen, wie sich der Bauherr nach dem Architekten und dieser nach 
Maurer und Zimmermann umsieht.” (Wj. 11, 9.) Was der Einzelne an 
Bedeutsamkeit verliert, gewinnt das Ganze. 

Dem Bild dieses Wanderbundes liegt die Vorstellung eines technisch 
geliuterten Arbeitsvorganges zugrunde. Einseitig gerichtete Funktionen 
einzelner Wesen kénnen sich zu einem Arbeitsprozess verbinden, hin- 
gegen keine allseitig und voll entwickelten Existenzen. Das technische 
Gesicht dieser Arbeitsgemeinschaft wird durch drei Umstinde erhdéht. 
Erstens: ihr Fiihrer, der modernste Menschentypus des Buches, ist ein 
Jiingling, der sich schon frith durch einen “gewissen Trieb zum Techni- 
schen” hervortut. (Wj. 111, 4.) In der Charakteristik seiner Person ordnet 
Goethe ihm das Urbediirfnis technischer Existenzen zu, alles durch einen 
verniinftigen Prozef zu verindern und zu verbessern. Zweitens: das Ver- 
haltnis zur Ausnutzung der Zeit erhebt den Arbeitsvorgang der Gemein- 
schaft in die rationale Sphire der Zahl. Es heift im Plan des Bundes: 
“Die Uhren sind bei uns vervielfaltigt und deuten simtlich mit Zeiger 
und Schlag die Viertelstunden an, und um solche Zeichen méglichst zu 
vervielfaltigen, geben die in unserm Land errichte en Telegraphen, wenn 
sie sonst nicht beschaftigt sind, den Lauf der Stunden bei Tag und bei 
Nacht an durch eine geistreiche Einrichtung.” (Wj. 11, 11.) Drittens: 
es entspricht dem technischen Angesicht dieser Gemeinschaft, da sie 
den Menschen lehren will, sich “ohne dauernden auferen Bezug” zu 
denken. (Wj. 1, 9.) Sie soll ihn der irrationalen, naturhaften Gebunden- 
heit an das Heimatland entwéhnen, um sein Streben in jene Weiten zu 
lenken, wo dem Schaffenden “‘unermefliche Raume der Tatigkeit offen 
stehen.” (Wj. 111. 9.) ‘Wo ich nutze, ist mein Vaterland.”’ (Wj. 11, 9.) 

Das rationale, naturfremde Gesicht des Bundes trigt die Ziige letzter 
ZweckmifGigkeit. Alles ist beschwingt von jener ins Unendliche wirken- 
den Sehnsucht des technischen Zeitalters, die in jenem unruhvollen, dy- 
namisch erregenden Wort der Wanderjahre liegt: “Die Natur ist durch 
Emsigkeit des Menschen, durch Gewalt und Ueberredung zu nétigen.” 
(Wj. ut, 12.) Erst vom technischen Charakter dieser Arbeitsgemeinschaft 
aus gesehen, ist die verkiirzte einseitige menschliche Existenz der Wan- 
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derjahre zu verstehen. Die Vollkommenheit des Ganzen ist an Stelle der 
Vollkommenheit des Einzelnen getreten. Der Organismus bedient sich 
der Organe. Was die Statuten des Wanderbundes fordern, ist dargestellt 
in der Gestalt seiner Mitglieder. Wilhelm Meister selbst, der in den Lehr- 
jahren auszog, sich vielseitig zu bilden, wird das bescheidene Handwerk 
des Wundarztes ausiiben. Seinen Sohn hat die Erziehungsprovinz zum 
Stallmeister gebildet; Philine wird Schneiderin, Lothario Exerziermeister. 
Sie alle, die in der Lebensfiille der Lehrjahre vollentfaltete Gestalten wa- 
ren, erscheinen unwichtiger, verkiirzter in der Welt der Entsagung. Ihr 
einseitiges Tun erhéht die Wirkungsfaihigkeit der Gemeinschaft. Aber 
auch dieses Ganze der verbundenen Gesellschaft ist nicht der letzte Wert. 
Die Bedeutung der Gemeinschaft liegt in ihrer Tat. “Und Dein Leben 
sei’s in Liebe, und Dein Streben sei die Tat.’ Dieses Wanderlied des 
Romans enthiillt das Gesicht der Gemeinschaft. Goethes Schilderung der 
Auswandernden ist eine Apotheose der menschlichen Tat, eine Verherr- 
lichung der Kultur, die erst auf Grund des Zusammenwirkens einseitig 
wirkender, vergemeinschafteter Krifte entstehen kann. 

Die Entmichtigung des Einzelwesens wird nicht nur aus Goethes Idee 
der Kultur verstindlich. Sie findet vor allem ihre Erklirung in der neuen 
dualistischen Konzeption, die das Weltbild der Wanderjahre vom Welt- 
bild der Lehrjahre unterscheidet. 

Im Entwicklungsgang der Lehrjahre entfaltet sich das menschliche In- 
dividuum, dargestellt in der Person Wilhelm Meisters, aus sich selbst. 
Die menschliche Natur findet schlieBlich ohne Einwirkung von aufen die 
Erlésung. ‘‘Irren kann nur durch Irren geheilt werden,” wie der Abbé 
sagt. “Heil Dir, die Natur hat Dich losgesprochen,” ruft die Stimme 
bei dem Akt der Weihe des Biirgers Wilhelm Meister. Anders ist in den 
Wanderjahren der Bindungsprozef des Einzelnen an die Gemeinschaft. 
Die Natur ist hier nicht mehr die rettende Kraft. Von oben stammt die 
Erlésung. Der Einzelne und die Gemeinschaft, von neuen Urtiefen aus 
belebt, erscheinen an neuen Orten des neuen Weltbildes. Wir spiiren hier 
jene Spiritualitat des Greises, der, auf die Erlésung des Faust hinweisend, 
zu Eckermann am 6. Juni 1831 sagte, da® ‘“‘wir nicht blo® durch eigene 
Kraft selig werden, sondern durch die hinzukommende gittliche Gnade.” 
“Das hohe Alter beruhigt sich in dem, der da ist, der da war, der da sein 
wird.” (Maximen und Reflexionen.) Suchen wir nach Symbolen der neuen 
kosmischen Schau, so begegnen wir wieder Montan. In ihm, dem Berg- 
haften, ist die entgeistigte Natur verkérpert. Als ihr Korrelat tritt ihm 
der Astronom als Symbol der Ueberwelt entgegen. Das vierzehnte Kapi- 
tel des dritten Buches enthilt die Darstellung der beiden Prinzipien und 
die Beleuchtung ihres gegenseitigen Verhiltnisses. Wir haben hier eine 
Reflexion itiber den kosmischen Aspekt der Wanderjahre, in dem alle 
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Einzelheiten des Romans ihre Lauterung und Zusammenfassung erfahren. 
Im Vergleich von Montan mit dem Astronomen sagt Goethe: 


Bewundern wir indessen die Aehnlichkeit der hier eintretenden Fille bei der 
gréSten Verschiedenheit. Der eine Freund, um nicht ein Timon zu werden, hatte 
sich in die tiefsten Kliifte der Erde versenkt, und auch dort ward er gewahr, da 
in der Menschennatur [et] was Analoges zum Starrsten und Rohesten vorhanden 
sei; dem andern gab von der Gegenseite der Geist Makariens ein Beispiel, daf, 
wie dort das Verbleiben, hier das Entfernen wohlbegabten Naturen eigen sei, 
daf man weder nitig habe, bis zum: Mittelpunkt der Erde zu dringen, noch sich 
iiber die Grenzen unseres Sonnensystems hinaus zu entfernen, sondern geniiglich 
beschaftigt und vorziiglich auf Tat aufmerksam gemacht und zu ihr berufen 
werde. An und in dem Boden findet man fiir die héchsten irdischen Bediirfnisse 
das Material, eine Welt des Stoffes, den héchsten Fihigkeiten des Menschen 
zur Bearbeitung iibergeben, aber auf jenem geistigen Wege werden immer Teil- 
nahme, Liebe, geregelte freie Wirksamkeit gefunden. Diese beiden Welten ge- 
geneinander zu bewegen, ihre beiderseitigen Eigenschaften in der voriiberge- 
henden Lebenserscheinung zu manifestieren, das ist die héchste Gestalt, wozu 
sich der Mensch auszubilden hat. 


Wurde die Himmelssehnsucht der “Schénen Seele”’ als eine Verirrung 
in den Lehrjahren abgelehnt, so schlieSt der Kosmos der Wanderjahre 
einen neuen Himmel in seine Blickweite ein. Aus dieser Region des 
Astronomen stammt der eigentliche Urgrund der Gemeinschaft: ‘“Teil- 
nahme, Liebe, geregelte freie Wirksamkeit.”” Nicht mehr die Natur wie in 
den Lehrjahren, sondern die Uebernatur ist der Ursprung alles gesell- 
schaftlichen Lebens. Um aber wirken zu kénnen, ist die Uebernatur an 
die Sphire des Montan gebunden. Die Durchdringung der erdhaften 
Elemente mit dem Geist, der von oben stammt, ist die héchste Aufgabe 
des Menschen. Sie ist verkérpert in der Erscheinung der Makarie. Ihre 
gottgebundene Ueberschau schlieSt nicht wie die Seinsweise der “‘Sché- 
nen Seele” die Bindung an die Erde durch die Tiatigkeit fiir die Mit- 
menschen aus. In helfender Teilnahme ist sie den Irdischen verbunden. 
Das Goethische Verlangen nach Totalitat fiihrt die Zweiheit der Welt 
im Symbol der Makarie wieder zur Einheit zusammen. 

Aber die Einheit von Welt und Ueberwelt in ihr ist Wunder und Ge- 
heimnis. Kein Sterblicher findet von sich aus den Weg zur Ueberwelt. Er 
mu zu ihr gefiihrt und gebildet werden durch Eltern und Erzieher. Sie, 
die nach den Worten der Weisen der ‘“‘Paidagogischen Provinz” Gottes 
Stelle vertreten, haben die Aufgabe, den “héheren Sinn,” den Geist der 
Ehrfurcht, in dem Werdenden zu erwecken. In der Gesinnung der 
Wanderjahre schlieSt die Ehrfurcht nicht nur Gott, sondern auch die 
Erde und den Mitmenschen ein. Die héchste der drei Arten des Grufes, 
die den Sinn der Ehrfurcht in den Zéglingen entwickeln sollen, gilt dem 
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Mitlebenden, dem Mitschaffenden, dem Bruderantlitz der Gemeinschaft. 
Wir lieben im Mitmenschen die héchste Offenbarung Gottes. Wir lieben 
in ihm Gott selbst. Gemeinschaft ist gemeinsame Gotteskindschaft. Das 
Leben in ihr wird zum Gottesdienst. Der Glaube an sie zur Religion. 

Eine letzte bildhafte Darstellung der neuen Weltschau des Romans 
gibt uns die Schluszszene der Wanderjahre. Thr Sinn wird deutlich, wenn 
wir sie mit dem Auftritt der Lekrjahre vergleichen, der die Wanderung 
Wilhelm Meisters abschlo8. Der Biirger Wilhelm Meister empfingt in 
den Lehrjahren die Weihe der Gemeinschaft, indem er sich in liebevoller 
Gebarde seinem natiirlichen Sohn zuwendet. Am Schluss der Wanderjahre 
rettet Wilhelm durch wundarztliches Kénnen Felix vom Tode des Er- 
trinkens. Hier aber wird er nicht der Gemeinschaft wiirdig durch Hin- 
wendung zu seinem natiirlichen Sohn. In andachtiger Bewunderung der 
unbekleideten Schénheit des nun im Wachstum vollendeten Menschen 
nennt er ihn: “Du herrlich Ebenbild Gottes.’”’ Der schiéne Mensch als 
Offenbarung, als Ebenbild Gottes verehrt, das ist im Geist der Wander- 
jahre begriffen, eine Synthese von Humanismus und Christentum. Beide 
Szenen sind Meilensteine in der Geschichte des europaischen Weltbildes. 

Eines ist aber in beiden Bildern gleich geblieben. Die Liebe ist in den 
Wanderjahren wie in den Lehrjahren das bindende Element der Gesell- 
schaft. Das Individuum ist zuerst in Liebe dem kleinen Kreis der Familie 
verpflichtet, ehe es in gréSere Kreise hineinwachsen kann. Ihre Aufgabe 
ist es, die Warmequelle zu sein, die die Gemeinschaft erhilt. Der Dienst 
in der Nihe bildet die Méglichkeiten des Wirkens in weiteren Riumen ge- 
sellschaftlichen Lebens. Alles schlieSt sich in den Wanderjahren erst 
familienhaft zusammen, um der Gemeinschaft wiirdig zu werden. Freie 
Liebesbeziehungen, wie sie in der leichteren Welt der Lehrjahre natiirlich 
waren, gibt es in der herberen Luft der Wanderjahre nicht mehr. Alle 
Liebe wird hier verklart im Sinne einer Verpflichtung, im Sinne des Ge- 
wissens. 

Blicken wir aus dieser geistig verdichteten Lésung des Problems, das 
die Worte Individuum und Gemeinschaft umschlieSt, auf den Zusammen- 
hang der Lehr- und Wanderjahre zuriick, so nehmen wir folgenden Ablauf 
des Geschehens wahr: nach Ueberwindung der gesellschafts- und taten- 
losen Daimonie der Mignon wurden wir in eine Gemeinschaft tatiger 
Menschen gefiihrt. In Ablehnung der untitigen, unverbindbaren Jen- 
seitigkeit der “Schénen Seele” war die Gemeinschaft dieser diesseitig 
Tiichtigen gegriindet worden. Das erdverbundene, menschengeschaffene 
Zeichen des Turmes ist Symbol dieser Gemeinschaft. Die Irrwege aber 
der Diesseitigen voraussehend, ihre Bindung an die reine Materie vor- 
fiihlend, wélbt Goethe in den Wanderjahren iiber ihnen den Sternenhim- 
mel einer neuen jenseitsbezogenen Religidsitat. Wie in den Lehrjahren 
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der Turm, so ist hier Makarie das Symbol der Gemeinschaft. Sie, deren 
heilige Schau irdisches und iiberirdisches Geschehen umfaft, ist das 
Sinnbild der Einordnung der neuen irdischen Gemeinschaft in héhere 
Ordnungen. 

In dieser neuen himmelsgebundenen Gemeinschaft endet die Wander- 
schaft Wilhelm Meisters. Es endet aber zugleich, in einer dichterischen 
Vision geschaut, die Wanderschaft des aus der Gemeinschaft der Heili- 
gen am Beginn der Neuzeit losgelésten Individuums. Der Bogen der 
Goethischen Existenz iiberwélbt im Bilde dieses Romans die geistige 
Geschichte des Abendlandes. Er schildert das antike Humanitatsideal in 
dem nach freier Entfaltung strebenden Wilhelm, die mittelalterliche 
Weltferne in der “‘Schénen Seele”’ und beschreibt die Verirrung moderner 
Diesseitiger in der Montansphire reiner Stofflichkeit. Im Bestreben, die 
Diesseitigkeit aus ihrer Stofflichkeit zu erlésen, fiihrt er seine irdisch 
Tiichtigen ein in eine neue Gemeinschaft der Heiligen. Allein nun ist sie 
nicht mehr reine Jenseitigkeit. Sie ist tatig und weltverbunden, aber in 
der Wiirdigkeit der Kinder Gottes. Erd- und Himmelsgesetz, die Re- 
gionen des Montan und des Astronomen, sind der Gemeinschaft inne- 
wohnend. So ist die Gemeinschaftsidee der Wanderjahre eine Synthese 
der abendlindischen Welt. 

Ueberblicken wir die Werkfolge, so stellen wir fest, daf sich von der 
Vorstufe der Theatralischen Sendung iiber die Lehrjahre bis zu den Wan- 
derjahren die Bedeutung der Gemeinschaft dem Einzelwesen gegeniiber 
steigert. Wir haben hier den stufenweisen Aufbau eines Weges. Seine 
Richtung ist von monumentaler Konsequenz. Wir sehen hier, daf eine 
Romanfolge die Entwicklung eines Problems durch ein ganzes bedeu- 
tungsvolles Menschenleben hindurch darstellt, nicht in einer einmaligen 
Produktion des iiberschauenden Alters: der Prozess selber ist hier der In- 
halt der Darstellung geworden. Der Glanz der Jugend, das Sicherheits- 
gefiihl des mittleren Alters und die Spiritualitat eines sich dem Himmel 
nahernden Greises sind in die Gestalten dieser Dichtung eingestrémt. 
Wie eine unendliche Melodie zieht sich der Wilhelm Meister durch die 
Goethische Existenz. Der Mann machte das Werk, und das Werk machte 
den Mann. Keine Dichtung gibt in gleichem Grade Zeugnis von der 
moralischen Leistung dieses Menschenlebens. Der junge Goethe begliick- 
te die Welt mit einem neuen Gefiihl fiir den Wert des Lebens. Von der 
wairmenden Fiille dieser Offenbarung geblendet, sahen nur wenige jenen 
bedeutungsvollen Aufstieg, den er iiber das Leben hinaus unternahm. 
Die Wiirde dieses Daseins besteht darin, da der gleiche Mensch Prophet 
des Lebens und Prophet seiner Entsagung wurde. 

Wie Goethe am 22. Januar 1821 dem Kanzler von Miiller gegeniiber 
klagt, in welch’ “entsetzlicher Einsamkeit”’ die Lehrjahre verfaBt worden 
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seien, wie er mit Erschiitterung feststellt, da®B seine Zeitgenossen im 
“‘Meister’’ den “Werther” suchten, so hat fiir mehr als ein Jahrhundert der 
Geniebegriff der Romantik, den sie erleuchtet durch die Jugendexistenz 
Goethes gepragt hatte, zwischen einem wahren Erleben seiner Wand- 
lungen und seinen Deutern gestanden. Bis in die letzten Darstellungen 
hinein verstummt nicht die romantische Klage iiber die unbefriedi- 
gende Darstellung des Ausganges der Lehriahre, und das Kopfschiitteln 
iiber die Unverstindlichkeit der Wanderiahre nimmt kein Ende. Im 
Lichte der Lebensidee Goethes wollte man ihrem Ueberwinder nicht 
glauben. Immer hat ein jiingerer Goethe den Weg zu einem ilteren ver- 
sperrt: man suchte im Christen der Altersperiode den Spinozisten, im 
Einseitigen den Allse‘tigen, im Meister den Werther, in Makarie Mignon. 
Wie Mignon die eigentliche Geliebte des Dichters der Lehrjahre bleibt 
und doch untergeht, so durchschreitet Goethe alle Gefilde des Lebens, um 
die Kraft zu finden, den Gegenstinden seiner Liebe zu entsagen. Also 
setzt die Lebensentsagung Goethes seine Liebe zum Leben voraus, seine 
Entpersénlichung die Fiille seiner Persénlichkeit. Goethe, ‘der In- 
dividualist,” ist gerade durch die aufbauende Kraft seines Individualis- 
mus fihig, das Opfer der Individualitét zu bringen. Die menschliche, die 
soziologische Weisheit der Meisterdichtung gipfelt in der Erkenntnis, 
daf zwischen Individuum und Gemeinschaft kein Widerspruch besteht. 
Aller wahre Individualismus hebt sich in seiner Verwirklichung auf. Der 
héchste Individualismus findet erst seine Erfiillung in der Gemeinschaft. 
ANNA HELLERSBERG-WENDRINER 
Manhattanville College 








XXVII 
JEFFREY: MUTILATOR OF CARLYLE’S “BURNS’’? 


OR the persistence, since 1924,' of contrasting opinions as to Jeffrey’s 

treatment of the text of Carlyle’s “Burns,’”’ David Alec Wilson is in no 
small measure responsible. First, Wilson’s violent partisanship appar- 
ently has led some critics of Carlyle to assume that they may disregard 
the Wilson Life without discrediting themselves.” Second, Wilson’s inade- 
quate handling of the “Burns” episode itself has permitted continued 
divergences of opinion among those students of Carlyle who seem directly 
acquainted with the pertinent Jeffrey-Carlyle correspondence in the sec- 
ond volume of the Life. For, though Wilson quotes generously from this 
correspondence, and though he makes frequent references to details in it, 
he nowhere explicitly gives the conclusion to which his own fresh exami- 
nation of the evidence may have led him.* Wilson’s inadequacy is re- 
flected both in popular digests of his account of the Carlyle-Jeffrey 


1 The year of publication of Carlyle to the “‘French Revolution” (1826-1837) (London and 
New York). 

2 Cf. Norwood Young’s Carlyle: His Rise and Fall (New York, n.d. [1928])—American 
edition. This book, says Waldo H. Dunn, contains not a single reference to Wilson’s 
biography. Commenting on the surprise that has been expressed at this circumstance, Dunn 
finds the reason obvious: Young, realizing that Wilson’s Life was ‘‘projected as propa- 
ganda,” and that it perpetuated conclusions “known to be untenable,” felt that it was 
“unworthy of notice in a book which professes to throw new light upon Froude as well as 
upon Carlyle.”—Froude and Carlyle (London, etc., 1930), pp. 103-104. 

3 Immediately after a long excerpt from one of the Jeffrey letters, instead of bringing toa 
point the newly published material, Wilson explains that the Fanny referred to in a post- 
script was the Jeffreys’ lapdog. (P. 74.) His later remark that Jeffrey knew how sore the ab- 
breviating of the article had left Carlyle does not satisfy the resolute doubter; for this re- 
mark does not make it certain that Wilson wishes to imply that the curtailments went 
unchanged. (P. 104.) Similarly inconclusive to the extreme questioner are two other obser- 
vations by Wilson. The first is on p. 177: ‘‘ . . . Carlyle had written there [in the ‘‘Burns’’] 
about the clothes making the man and the tailor being a creator, and Jeffrey cutting that 
out made him remember it the more. . . . ” The second reference is to be found on p. 178: 
«|... now when listening to talk on the impending visit of the Jeffreys and the one before, 
he [Carlyle] might re-call the mutilation of the proofs of Burns which they had brought 
then. .. . ” Both of these comments leave room for uncertainty concerning Wilson’s opin- 
ion as to what Jeffrey did with Carlyle’s revision of his (Jeffrey’s) revision of the original 
manuscript.—Wilson’s various references to the “‘Burns” episode do seem to assume that 
Jeffrey finally had the upper hand, and it seems reasonable to regard this as Wilson’s ver- 
dict. By neglecting to pronounce his judgment explicitly, Wilson, however, fails to check 
the persistent practice of awarding Carlyle the palm. Wilson’s neglect also has permitted 
Carlyle’s major bibliographer to describe Wilson’s account as but an amplification of the 
story already told by Froude. Yet Froude emphatically makes Carlyle, not Jeffrey, the 
triumphant hero of the skirmishes about the ‘“‘Burns.’’ (Cf. footnotes 5 and 20, below.) 

‘ Cf. “Francis Jeffrey and Thomas Carlyle,” Blackwood’s ccxvi (Aug. 1924), 290. 
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clashes concerning the “Burns’’ and in Isaac Watson Dyer’s biblio- 
graphical summary of this account.5 

In contrast, Dyer makes clear his own conviction. Norwood Young, 
echoing Charles Sumner’s famous anecdote, records that Jeffrey tri- 
umphed.® Dyer dismisses the Sumner anecdote with the remark that 
“Thomas Carlyle, whatever his faults or virtues, never allowed other 
people to do his thinking or composing for him.”? What Dyer dismisses, 
however, is not the original anecdote, but a version close to that of 
Young, whose book on Carlyle Dyer condemns as untrustworthy.® There 
is an important difference between the Sumner story and its summary by 
Dyer. 

According to Young, Jeffrey “‘always contended that the superiority of 
the paper on Burns was due to the editorial pruning it had received”; and 
Dyer, brushing aside Sumner’s anecdote as worthy of but “scant con- 
sideration,” presents a similar picture, in his digest of Sumner’s story: 
“Jeffrey claimed to have materially altered the piece and improved its 
style.” (Italics mine.) Here, however, is what Sumner himself wrote: 


I observed to Lord Jeffrey that I thought Carlyle had changed his style very 
much since he wrote the article on Burns. “Not at all,” said he; “I will tell you 
why that is different from his other articles: J altered it.”” Carlyle was quite vexed 
at this interference. .. .® 


Yet Sumner’s anecdote, stripped of Young’s embellishment, remains at 
variance with the account given by Froude, and reiterated by Dyer, 
as well as by Emery Neff. Neff writes that Carlyle, “risking the sever- 
ance of the best paying and most influential of his literary connec- 
tions,” in the end prevailed; for, genuinely fond of him, “the powerful 
Jeffrey acquiesced”’ in his resolute restoration of most of the omitted 
passages, and his exclusion of the editor’s softening qualifications, such 
as “It is but fair to say.””!° 

Though the evidence at hand is inadequate to a final solution of the 
problem posed by these conflicting accounts, it indicates the direction in 
which the solution probably lies. For one thing, details drawn from the 

5 A Bibliography of Thomas Carlyle’s Writings and Ana (Portland, Maine, 1928), p. 39: 
“Mr. Froude tells the story of Carlyle’s writing the piece and his trouble with Jeffrey as 
editor, in Thomas Carlyle, the First Forty Years of His Life, vol. 1, 28-39. The same story is 
told in fuller detail in Wilson’s Life of Carlyle; how Jeffrey found the essay too long, and in 
parts grotesque; his attempt to cut it down; Carlyle’s insistence that the paper be printed 
substantially as written or not at all, and his final triumph in changing the popular estimate 
of Burns and establishing him in his rightful place in English literature.” 

6 Op. cit., pp. 89-90. 7 Op. cit., p. 39. 8 Tbid., p. 488. 

® Memoir and Letters, ed. Edward L. Pierce (Boston, 1877), 1, 364. Letter of Oct. 1, 1838. 
This was ten years after the “Burns” episode. 

10 Carlyle (New York, 1932), p. 108. 
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Jeffrey-Carlyle correspondence, when seen in relation to the article as 
printed in the Edinburgh, point to Jeffrey’s success in designated dele- 
tions. In a letter of the third of October, 1828, Jeffrey assured Carlyle 
that his retrenchments had been chiefly in the first twenty pages (Edin- 
burgh size) of the article." Jeffrey’s assurance is corroborated by Car- 
lyle, who said that the editor’s tamperings had been limited to the 
first sixteen pages, and that the rest of the article had not been “‘meddled 
with.””” Jeffrey likewise assured Carlyle that his curtailments had in- 
cluded most of Carlyle’s long quotations from the poetry of Burns.'* In 
the printed article, the first quotation of more than a phrase or two, or a 
line, from the poetry of Burns does not appear until the seventeenth page 
(283). Details in a letter dated October 22, 1828, similarly point to 
Jeffrey as victor. Jeffrey here mentions two deletions that Carlyle had 
attempted to restore: (1) the word fragmentary; (2) the old Sartorial 
jest." Neither the word nor the jest is in the Edinburgh version of the 
article. 

Remarks in this same letter indicate that the editor’s successful cuts 
involved more than the passages, amounting to about two printed pages, 
which Willard Gore seems to regard as the extent to which Jeffrey’s 
pruning finally prevailed."* The first remark is this: ‘You will under- 
stand that your article is actually printed; and has the honour of standing 
in the van....’’ The second remark is to the effect that Jeffrey had 
shortened the original article by six or eight pages.'7 The inference to 
be drawn from these statements can be confirmed. The printed article 
runs to forty-five Edinburgh pages. Yet Jeffrey had estimated that the 
original version, as submitted by Carlyle, would occupy sixty pages; and 
Carlyle described the proof copy as amounting to forty-eight pages (three 
sheets).1® Moreover, in a letter of January 13, 1829, almost three months 


1 Wilson, op. cit., p. 66. 

12 Letters of Thomas Carlyle: 1826-1836, ed. Norton (London and New York, 1888, 1, 
168-169. 18 Wilson, ibid. 

44 On this page, there are two quotations: one, eleven lines in length; the other, six. On the 
eighteenth page, there is a four-line quotation from the poetry of Burns. The next quota- 
tion, ten lines long, does not occur until the twenty-fourth page (p. 290). (xtvm1 (Dec. 
1828), (267]-312 top.) 

% Wilson, ibid., p. 73: “ . . . How can you dream of restoring such a word as fragmentary, 
or that very simple and well used joke of the clothes making the man and the tailor being a 
creator? It was condescension enough to employ such ornaments at first, but it is incon- 
ceivable to me that anybody should stoop to pick them up and stitch them on again, when 
they had once been stripped off.” 

16 Introduction to Gore’s edition of Carlyle’s essay on Burns (originally published in 1900 
[London and New York], and reissued since then), reprint of 1925 (New York), p. xxviii. 

17 Wilson, ibid., p. 74. 

18 Jbid., p. 65; and Letters of Thomas Carlyle, 1, 168. 
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after the article had been reduced to print, Carlyle was still complaining: 


-“T have sat for many weeks at my desk, writing duller and duller Articles 


for Fraser and Jeffrey. ... The ‘Duke’ has maltreated Burns till I 
cannot bear to look on it... . ”’!® 

The probability is, then, that Jeffrey, not Carlyle, prevailed. So far as 
the text of the essay is concerned, however, the significance of this appar- 
ent victory can easily be exaggerated—especially if one fails to exercise 
tact in handling Froude’s account of the episode or Carlyle’s references to 
it. For, by taking his cues from Carlyle’s contemporary lamentations, and 
by enhancing the supposed seriousness of Jeffrey’s revisions, Froude 
heightens the dramatic effect of the triumph to which he finally leads 
Carlyle.*° Conversely, when realizing the strong probability that Froude 
is wrong, one is likely to overestimate the scope of Jeffrey’s victory. The 
explanation lies in Froude’s intimation that Jeffrey, taking advantage of 
his almost dictatorial status, went so far as to manipulate, not merely 
Carlyle’s expression, but also his central ideas, which were to be bent to 
conformity with Liberal and Utilitarian doctrine: 


The trouble with the article on Burns was not over. Jeffrey, as editor, had to con- 
sider the taste of the great Liberal party in literature and politics, and to dis- 
ciples of Bentham, as indeed to the average reader of any political persuasion, 
Carlyle’s views were neither welcome nor intelligible. When the proof sheets came, 
he found “‘the first part cut all into shreds”— .. . 2% 


This intimation seems unwarranted. To Napier, Jeffrey later described 
his treatment of Carlyle’s articles as consisting of striking out frequently 
and writing in occasionally ;7" and he must have had the “Burns”’ chiefly 
in mind, for the “State of German Literature” and “Signs of the Times”’ 
had been printed with scarcely any alteration.” Ten years, moreover, 
after his skirmishes with Jeffrey about the “Burns,” Carlyle mentioned 


19 Letters of Thomas Carlyle, 1, 187.—This letter seems to have been neglected by some 
students of Carlyle who have treated the “‘Burns”’ episode. With this letter available, R.S. 
Craig maintained that Jeffrey ‘‘actually printed Carlyle’s contributions in extenso as re- 
ceived! even those he had himself desired to curtail.”—The Making of Carlyle (New York, 
1909), p. 410. 

About 1920, Augustus Ralli still insisted that Jeffrey tried in vain to reduce the length of 
the essay on Burns.—Guide to Carlyle (London, 1920), 1, 64. 

20 Cf. Thomas Carlyle. A History of the First Forty Years of His Life, 1795-1835 (New 
York, 1882), m1, 35. ‘‘ . . . Few editors would have been so forbearing as Jeffrey when so 
audaciously defied. He complained, but he acquiesced. He admitted that the article would 
do the Review credit, though it would be called tedious and sprawling by people of weight 
whose mouths he could have stopped. He had wished to be of use to Carlyle by keeping out 
of sight in the Review his mannerism and affectation; but if Carlyle persisted he might have 
his way.” 208 Thid., pp. 34-35. 

21 Selection from the Correspondence of the Late Macvey Napier, Esq. (London, 1879), p. 
126. 2 Cf. Letters of Thomas Carlyle, 1, 89; and Wilson, op. cit., p. 104. 
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“notes of admiration, dashes, ‘We think’s’ ” and the like, as illustrative of 
the ‘‘Editorial blotches” in his essays passed upon by Jeffrey.” Jeffrey 
himself assured Carlyle that he had confined himself to “little innocent 
variations” on the “inspired text,” involving ‘‘a few phrases” that ap- 
peared to him “to savour of affectation, or at all events of mannerism.’’™ 
Besides, the two most important alterations in Carlyle’s personal copy of 
the Edinburgh version are deletions of such “‘blotches”—one, of a “‘no 
doubt”’; the other, of a “‘therefore.”” 

It appears, too, that Jeffrey’s deletions, like his amendments, did not 
seriously modify the substance. In his letter of October 3, 1828, sent to 
prepare Carlyle for his editorial surgery, Jeffrey assured his contributor 
that he had not “struck out much” that Carlyle was ‘‘much in earnest 
about, or would be particularly anxious to retain”; that he had “‘removed 
scarcely anything” that was not still to be found, two or three times 
over, in the substance of what remained; and that he had retained all 
of Carlyle’s general reflections, even though he thought some of them 
“rash and unsound enough.” Similarly, in the letter of the twenty-second, 
he said that he had “scored out” three or four pages of the least impor- 
tant of Carlyle’s remarks. Furthermore, when complaining to his brother 
about Jeffrey’s cruelty to his creation, Carlyle did not accuse the editor 
of doing violence to his ideas.” 

Then, too, Carlyle seems later to have been content as to the integrity 
of the substance in the Edinburgh version of the ‘‘Burns.”” Whereas Froude 
has observed that every one of the articles composed at Craigenputtock 
came to be reprinted unaltered,?’ Gore points out several passages, absent 
from the Edinburgh version, but inserted into the “Burns” of the Mis- 
cellanies.** They vary in length from a phrase to a paragraph. That some 
of these passages had been part of the original manuscript submitted to 
Jeffrey, as Gore and Dyer?® have assumed, is but plausible conjecture. 
The passages certainly show, however, that, though Carlyle felt the 
Edinburgh version to be insufficiently “‘Carlylese,” he was not moved to 
change its ideas or to add to them. The inserted passages contribute little 
to the thought of the essay; they do scarcely more than add to its stylistic 
flavor.*° 


23 The Correspondence of Thomas Carlyle and Ralph Waldo Emerson: 1834-1872 (Boston, 
1883), 1, 203. % Wilson, op. cit., p. 73. 

% Original Reviews, Mostly of German Literature, etc. (Rare Book Room, Sterling Memo- 
rial Library, Yale University), pp. 268, 291. 

% Wilson, op. cit., pp. 66 and 74; and Letters of Thomas Carlyle, 1, 168-169. 

27 Op. cit., m1, 42. 38 Ob. cit., pp. xxx—xxxiv. 29 Op. cit., p. 35. 

8° For example, Carlyle substitutes, for ‘It is necessary, however, to mention,” “Here, 
however, let us say”; for “extreme sensibility,” “‘weak-eyed maudlin sensibility”; for 
“‘guide,” “lodestar.” Most striking are the changes in the following sets of passages: (1) 
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Nor do these additions necessarily support Jeffrey’s assertion to Sum- 
ner that his alterations had been the crucial factors in making the 
“Burns” different in style from Carlyle’s other essays. It seems more 
likely that, as Henry Nicoll once observed, Carlyle, when he wrote the 
article, had not yet discovered the style that suited him best, and that he 
therefore adhered more closely than afterwards to “conventional can- 
ons.’’*' Indeed, there is some indication that, in long retrospect, Carlyle 
was not dissatisfied even with the style. On December 29, 1853, Mrs. 
Carlyle wrote to her husband that Chapman was desirous of reprinting 
the essay (in booklet form) immediately; and, quoting Chapman, she 
added: “It is time now to spread more salt of Carlyle over the thing.’ 
Carlyle, however, did not follow the suggestion. The essay was reprinted 
from the Miscellanies without alteration.* 

MAXWELL H. GOLDBERG 

Massachusetts State College 





“Without eyes, indeed, the task might be hard.” (Edinburgh version, p. 278), and ‘Without 
eyesight, indeed, the task might be hard. The blind or the purblind man ‘travels from Dan 
to Beersheba, and finds it all barren.’ ” (revised version in the Miscellanies); (2) “We fear 
such counsellors knew but little of Burns; and did not consider that happiness might in all 
cases be cheaply had by waiting for the fulfilment of golden dreams, were it not that in the 
interim the dreamer must die of hunger.’’ (Edinburgh version, p. 299), and ‘‘Unwise counsel- 
lors! They know not the manner of this spirit; and how, in the lap of most golden dreams, 
a man might have happiness, were it not that in the interim he must die of hunger!’’ (re- 
vised version in the Miscellanies). 

31 Thomas Carlyle (Edinburgh, 1881), p. 44. 

2 New Letters and Memorials of Jane Welsh Carlyle (London and New York, 1903), 11, 
73. 

% Dyer, op. cil., pp. 35-36. 








XXVIII 


LITERARY SOURCES OF SHELLEY’S 
THE WITCH OF ATLAS 


(The following articles have been revised by interchange 
of material by their respective authors.— Ed.) 


I. SPENSER AND THE WITCH OF ATLAS 


ARY SHELLEY, in the note she supplied to the poem, properly 

characterizes The Witch of Atlas as “wildly fanciful, full of brilliant 
imagery,” and burgeoning with “fantastic ideas.” Rather misleading is 
her further statement that its source materials were borrowed “from sun- 
rise or sunset, from the yellow moonshine, or paly twilight,” a kind of 
emotional garner from Shelley’s rambles ‘‘in the sunny land he so much 
loved.” For The Witch is as literary a poem in its origins as Shelley ever 
wrote. It teems with images which suggest Spenser, Milton, and Shake- 
speare, as well as Virgil, Ovid, Lucan, Herodotus, and Pliny. A recent ar- 
ticle by Professor Lowes indicates that Keats’s Endymion should be added 
to the list of sources, with what justification Professor Clark’s ensuing ar- 
ticle makes clear. 

In a poem so full of literary echoes, it is dangerous to exclude from the 
roster of possible sources any work with which Shelley was demonstrably 
acquainted, or to assert dogmatically that Shelley is indebted for a par- 
ticular passage to one poet, when in fact he may have been indebted to 
several. Spenser’s contribution to The Witch has not hitherto been fully 
stated. It is the aim of the present paper to indicate at what points, alone 
or in combination with other poets, Spenser influenced Shelley’s poem. 

By August, 1820, Shelley had known Spenser’s poetry for seven years, 
and The Witch contains ample evidence that this poetry, like Milton’s 
and Shakespeare’s, had lodged deep in his memory. The opening stanza 
of The Witch contains, for example, an obvious echo of L’ Allegro. 


Before those cruel twins, whom at one birth 
Incestuous Change bore to her father Time. . . 
Shelley is clearly recalling the lines of Milton: 


Whom lovely Venus at a birth 
With two sister Graces more 
To ivy-crowned Bacchus bore... 


But for his account of the birth of the Witch, Shelley turned to Spenser.' 
The Witch (stanza II) was sired by the Sun: 


1 The connection has been observed by Douglas Bush, PQ, xm (1934), 301. There may 
be a suggestion of Dante here. See Convito, Trat. m1, 13-15. 
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Seer me 


Her mother was one of the Atlantides: 

The all-beholding Sun had ne’er beholden 

In his wide voyage o’er continents and seas 

So fair a creature, as she lay enfolden 

In the warm shadow of her loveliness; 

He kissed her with his beams, and made all golden 
The chamber of gray rock in which she lay; 
She, in that dream of joy, dissolved away. 








This description of the aura seminalis was inspired by Spenser’s account 
of the origin of Belphoebe and Amoret (Faerie Queene I11. vi. 4-7). 


Her mother was the faire Chrysogonee .. . 

It was upon a Sommers shynie day, 

When Titan faire his beames did display, 

In a fresh fountaine, farre from all men’s vew 
She bath’d her brest, the boyling heat t’allay ... 
Till faint through irkesome wearinesse, adowne 
Upon the grassie ground her selfe she layd 

To sleepe, the while a gentle slombring swowne 
Upon her fell all naked bare displayd: 

The sunne-beames bright upon her body playd... 
: And pierst into her wombe, where they embayd 
With so sweet sence and secret power unspide, 
That in her pregnant flesh they shortly fructifide. 


Milton and Spenser presently combine again to give Shelley his picture 
of the animals who respond to the beckoning of the Witch (v1, 1-4). For 
the Miltonic and other parallels, the reader is referred to section 13 of 
Professor Clark’s article below, since I here confine my remarks to Spen- 
ser in order to avoid duplication. 

In one of those pleasant rencontres possible to the combinative imagina- 

tion, the gentle Una of Spenser now joins Milton’s Adam and Eve. 
Shelley’s Witch is a “lovely lady garmented in light/ From her own 
beauty” (v, 1-2), in the very presence of whose dewy splendor “the cave 
grew warm.” So Spenser’s Una is circummured by an aura. Her angel’s 
face, we are told (FQ 1.iii.4), “As the great eye of heaven shyned bright,/ 
And made a sunshine in the shadie place.” 
s Over savage beasts Una and the Witch of Atlas are able to exert a 
mollifying influence, a fact which involves both ladies in those ubiquitous 
traditions, both pagan and Christian, which celebrate the supremacy of 
Love as a force for good in a predatory world. 


A ramping Lyon rushed suddainly, 
Hunting full greedie after salvage blood; 
Soone as the royall virgin he did spy, 

















Spenser and Shelley's ‘‘Witch of Atlas” 


With gaping mouth at her ran greedily, 

To have attonce devour’d her tender corse: 

But to the pray when as he drew more ny, 

His bloudie rage asswaged with remorse, 

And with the sight amazd, forgat his furious forse. 
(Fairie Queene I. iii. 5) 


And sanguine beasts her gentle looks made tame; 
They drank before her at her sacred fount; 

And every beast of beating heart grew bold, 
Such gentleness and power even to behold. 


The brinded lioness led forth her young, 
That she might teach them how they should forego 
Their inborn thirst of death; the pard unstrung 
His sinews at her feet, and sought to know, 
With looks whose motions spoke without a tongue, 
How he might be as gentle as the doe. 
(Witch of Atlas, stanzas vi-vm1)? 


There are further reminiscences of Una in Shelley’s poem. To the 
Witch’s side also (vim, 1-4) 


Old Silenus, shaking a green stick 

Of lilies, and the woodgods in a crew 
Came, blithe, as in the olive copses thick 
Cicadae are, drunk with the noonday dew. 


In The Faerie Queene (1. vi. 8-15}, Una is brought to “Old Sylvanus,” 
who emerges from his shady arbor leaning on “Cypress stadle stout.” 
Una’s guides are that “rude, misshapen, monstrous rablement,”’ ‘The 
wyld woodgods.”’ They lead her through their domain, “as glad as birdes 
of joyous prime,” strewing her path with “green braunches” and crown- 
ing her at last with “olive girlond.’’ In Shelley’s account Dryope is 
among the group. In Spenser, Sylvanus compares Una’s beauty to that 
of Dryope. All the suggestions for Shelley’s sylvan picture occur in Spen- 
ser with the exception of the drunken cicadae.* 


2 One recalls likewise that as a little boy Spenser’s Satyrane ‘“‘would learne/ The Lyon 
stoup to him in lowly wise” (FQ 1. vi. 25; see also 1.vi.27). As Professor Clark and I have in- 
dependently noticed, Shelley seems to have recalled the description of Diana’s chastity, 
‘“‘wherewith she tam’d the brinded lioness,” from Milton’s Comus (442-443). Professor 
Lowes, however, cites Endymion 1v, 793-794. But see Professor Clark on these stanzas. 

3 Professor Lowes here points to Endymion tv, 215-217, ‘‘And near him rode Silenus on 
his ass/ Pelted with flowers as he on did pass/ Tipsily quaffing.” One may notice that in 
Shelley and Spenser the old gentleman, though blithe, is not yet tipsy. Prof. Lowes believes 
also that Shelley’s sentence, “‘woodgods in a crew/ Came, blithe,” involves a recollection of 
Endymion tv, 228, 230, “Whence came ye, jolly Satyrs! . .. Why have ye left your forest 
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But Shelley has not yet done with Una, for he remembers that among 
her adorers were the nymphs of wood and water.‘ In Spenser’s account 
(FQ 1. vi. 18), 


The wooddy Nymphes, faire Hamadryades 
Her to behold do thither runne apace, 

And all the troupe of lightfoot Naiades 
Flocke all about to see her lovely face. 


One may compare with these the following lines from Shelley’s twenty- 
second stanza: 


The ocean-nymphs and Hamadryades. 
Oreads and Naiads with long weedy locks. 


Likewise to be noticed is Shelley’s tenth stanza: 


And every nymph of stream and spreading tree . . . 
All came, much wondering how the enwombed rocks 
Could have brought forth so beautiful a birth. 


That wily magician, Spenser’s Archimago, puts in his appearance in 
the eighteenth stanza.’ The Witch’s cave, we learn, was stored with man- 
uscripts, “‘the works of some Saturnian Archimage.” It is possible that 
these “scrolls of strange device” and “dread antiquity” over which the 
Witch pores (stanza Xxvi) were suggested by those in the Chamber of 
Eumnestes (FQ 11. ix. 57), a dusty little cave of a room which 


haunts?” Yet Spenser has used the phrase ‘“‘wyld woodgods,”’ and notices that these minor 
deities are “‘as glad as birdes.” 

A further instance of Shelley’s eclectic habits with respect to the imagery occurs in 
Stanza Lv, where Spenser and Milton again join hands, this time in the august company 
of Shakespeare. Most commentators on archaisms in Shelley’s diction have pointed to the 
Spenserian metathesis, crudded. The expression beaked cape follows Milton’s beaked promon- 
tory (Lycidas, 94), which so struck Shelley that he used it again in a slightly different form 
(Epipsychidion, 198). As Professor Clark and I have both noticed, line 4, ‘‘And like Arion 
on the dolphin’s back,” is taken without change from Shakespeare’s Twelfth Night (1. ii. 14), 
with which, as with Macbeth, Lear, and The Tempest, Shelley was extremely familiar. Pro- 
fessor Clark’s discussion of the stanza shows that Professor Lowes’ allegations of a parallel 
from Endymion here are at best unlikely. 

* Professor Lowes cites Endymion 1, 671; 11, 961; 11, 211. Again Spenser is a much better 
source than Keats. But for further comment on this passage the reader is referred to the 
contiguous article by Professor Clark. 

5 Professor Clark argues, and I heartily agree, that in view of Shelley’s close knowledge 
of The Faerie Queene there is no reason to believe that Shelley needed Keats to acquaint 
him with Archimago, as Professor Lowes implies. It will be noticed, however, that Shelley 
uses the term Archimage in full consciousness of its etymological formation. Unlike Spen- 
ser’s villainous personage, Shelley’s Archimage belongs to the Saturnian epoch (to Shelleyan 
myth the original Golden Age), and from his literary works the Witch presumably draws 
wise counsel on the philosophy of love. 
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all was hangd about with rolles, 
And old records from auncient times deriv’d, 
Some made in books, some in long parchment scrolles. 


The notion of possible indebtedness to Spenser is the more likely when 
we recall that Shelley’s earliest borrowing from Spenser, in Queen Mab, 
came from this very passage. 

Besides Archimago, Shelley has converted to his purpose yet another 
evil character from Spenser, the snowy or False Florimel. In a gossip- 
filled letter to Mrs. Gisborne in the fall of 1819 Shelley wrote:® 


We see no one as usual. Mad. Merveilleux is quiet and we only meet her now 
and then by chance. Her daughter, not so fair, but I fear as cold as the snowy 
Florimel in Spenser, is in and out of love with Charles [Clairmont] as the winds 
happen to blow. 


Ten months later in the midst of The Witch of Atlas Shelley again remem- 
bers “the snowy Florimel in Spenser.” To assist her during her voyage 
voyage in the magic boat, the Witch creates Hermaphroditus (stanza 
XXXV). 

Then by strange art she kneaded fire and snow 

Together, tempering the repugnant mass 

With liquid love—all things together grow 

Through which the harmony of love can pass: 

And a fair Shape out of her hands did flow, 

A living Image, which did far surpass 

In beauty that bright shape of vital stone 

Which drew the heart out of Pygmalion. 


Aside from the Ovidian comparison,’ this passage is a reworking of 
Spenser (FQ 111. viii. 6), where another witch creates False Florimel. 


The substance, whereof she the bodie made, 
Was purest snow in massie mould congeald ... 
The same she tempred with fine Mercury, 

And virgin wex, that never yet was seald, 

And mingled them with perfect vermily. 


Of particular importance in any interpretation of The Witch is Shelley’s 
reference to the harmonizing power of love in this passage. (See Professor 
Clark on this point.) Love causes all things to grow together, and is even 


6 Shelley’s Letters (Julian Edition), x, 93. (13 or 14 October, 1819.) 

7 Douglas Bush, op. cit., observes that the Hermaphroditus of Ovid’s Metamorphoses 
(1v, 368) is said to be the great-grandson of Atlas, a fact which fits neatly into Shelley’s 
genealogy here. Professor Clark calls my attention to the fact that Diodorus, like Ovid, 
has much to say about the Hermaphrodite. See also K. Koller, “‘A Source for Portions of 
The Witch of Atlas,” MLN, um (1937), 157-161. 
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capable of uniting fire and snow. The supreme power of love as a creative 
and unifying force is one of the several major points on which Spenser 
and Shelley are in hearty agreement.® The following passage from Colin 
Clout (835-850) would certainly have been known to Shelley. 


Of loves perfection perfectly to speake, 

Or of his nature rightly to define, 

Indeed (said Colin) passeth reasons reach, 

And needs his priest t’expresse his powre divine. 
For long before the world he was y’bore 

And bred above in Venus bosome deare: 

For by his powre the world was made of yore, 
And all that therein wondrous doth appeare. 
For how should else things so far from attone 
And so great enemies as of them bee, 

Be ever drawne together into one, 

And taught in such accordance to agree? 

Through him the cold began to covet heat, 

And water fire; the light to mount on hie, 

And th’heavie downe to peize; the hungry t’eat 
And voydnesse to seeke full satietie. 


As a possessor and employer of this harmonizing power, Shelley’s Witch 
has affiliations with various Spenserian goddesses of love, and beyond 
that with the Saturnian Eros of Plato’s Symposium. 

Toward the end of The Witch of Atlas occurs a passage which quietly 
betrays Shelley’s acquaintance with Spenser’s Prosopopoia, or Mother 
Hubberds Tale. Shelley’s poem is concerned very little, except by implica- 
tion, with the larger problems of political reform. Its primary intention 
is to delight the reader with high fantasy, and only once or twice does 
Shelley stoop to satirize that combination of ruthlessness and reaction 
of whose dangerous prevalence in England he was so keenly aware. But 
it is significant that only eight days after he had finished The Witch, 
Shelley began Gdipus Tyrannus, which likewise betrays his acquaintance 
with the Prosopopoia. 

Although Spenser treads on very thin ice during the greater part of 
his poem, he is careful to mention the lion-monarch (symbolic of Eliza- 
beth) only with great respect. When Shelley adapts Spenser’s beast-fable 
of the fox and the ape, he spares neither royalty nor ministers. Instead 


8 Floyd Stovall, ‘“‘Shelley’s Doctrine of Love,” PMLA xtv (1930), 283-303, was among 
the first to assert with proper emphasis the centrality of the concept in Shelley’s poetry. 
Shelley’s critics have been slow to recognize Spenser’s influence in this connection. Besides 
the cited passages, one may profitably examine Spenser’s Hymne in Honour of Love (83- 
91), and the reference to Love as a “‘celestiall harmonie”’ in the Hymne in Honour of Beautie, 
197. See further an article by the present writer in Sewanee Review, xvi (1940), 512-518. 
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he burlesques his king, depriving him of his proper dignity, and making 
him a party to the deception, while Spenser’s lion-monarch is rather the 
deceived than the deceiver, and retains throughout his fearsome aspect 
and his dignity. 

Shelley condenses Spenser’s fable into a single stanza, the seventy- 
fourth: 


The king would dress an ape up in his crown 
And robes, and seat him on his glorious seat; 
And on the right hand of the sun-like throne 
Would place a gaudy mock-bird to repeat 

The chatterings of the monkey. Every one 

Of the prone courtiers crawled to kiss the foot 
Of their great emperor when the morning came, 
And kissed—alas, how many kiss the same! 


Not precisely similar are the circumstances in Spenser’s account. The fox 
and the ape abscond with the lion’s crown and robes, and it is the fox 
who arrays his companion. 


Then freely up those royall spoyles he tooke, 

Yet at the Lyons skin he inly quooke; 

But it dissembled, and upon his head 

The Crowne, and on his backe the skin he did, 

And the false Foxe him helped to array. 
(1059-1063) 


As in Shelley, the deceived courtiers perform their customary genuflec- 
tions, unaware of the pseudo-monarch’s identity. The Fox— 


perswaded them, with homage due 
Themselves to humble to the Ape prostrate, 
Who gently to them bowing in his gate, 
Receyved them with cheareful entertayne... 
(1082-1085) 


It is clear that for the Witch of Atlas Mother Hubberd’s fabulous cup- 
board was not bare of poetical provender.® 


9In his use of certain narrative tricks, and of phrases common in The Faerie Queene, 
Shelley has paid Spenser the tribute of further emulation. Professor Traugott Béhme, 
Spensers Literarisches Nachleben bis 2u Shelley, Palaestra, xcut (Berlin, 1911), has observed 
some of them. Spenser employs the phrase “‘subtle slights” on six occasions, three times 
at the end of a canto. Shelley uses the same phrase (not to be found in Shakespeare or 
Milton) at the close of The Witch (Lxxvmt, 4). Typically Spenserian also is the device of 
interrupting the narrative with a promise to continue it another time. One may compare 
The Witch (txxvit) with Faerie Queene (v1.x.44; vi.v.41.9; v1.x.44.9; and vi.xii.14.2). 

A stray line from Spenser (FQ 1.xii.68.1). from a canto which seems to have been 
one of Shelley’s favorites, is ‘“Withall she laughed, and she blusht withall.” Compare 
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Keats once sought to persuade Shelley that ‘“‘an artist must serve 
Mammon.” Shelley must be “more of an artist, and load every rift” of 
his subject with ore.!® Keats was thinking of Spenser’s Cave of Mammon 
(Faerie Queen ul. vii. 28. 3-5), within whose rough vault 


the ragged breaches hong, 
Embost with massy gold of glorious gift, 
And with rich metall loaded every rift. 


One wonders whether Shelley caught the allusion to Spenser. If he did, 
and it is more than likely, he might well have resented the advice, for 
the letter reached him in the very month when he was writing The Witch 
of Atlas, whose every rift is richly loaded with literary metal. 
CaRLOS BAKER 
Princeton University 


II. WHAT WAS SHELLEY’S INDEBTEDNESS TO KEATS? 


In a recent issue of PMLA’ Professor John Livingston Lowes professes 
to have discovered “an extraordinary instance of Shelley’s indebted- 
ness to Keats.’’ “Shelley,” he says, “has drawn upon all four books of 
Endymion, and twice, it would seem, upon Sleep and Poetry,”’ for his The 
Witch of Atlas. It is the purpose of the present study to examine this 
alleged indebtedness, and to go beyond to the probable literary sources 
of Shelley’s poem. 

What are the actual facts of Shelley’s knowledge of Keats and his 
probable indebtedness to him? In an undated letter of August, probably 
the 20th, 1819, to Ollier, Shelley acknowledged the receipt of Keats’s 
poems—the Endymion volume. On September 6, 1819, he wrote again to 
Ollier, “I have read . . . Keats’s poem . . . much praise is due to me for 
having read it, the author’s intention appearing to be that no person 
should possibly get to the end of it. Yet it is full of some of the highest 
and finest gleams of poetry.”* On July 27, 1820, Shelley wrote to Keats, 
“T have lately read your ‘Endymion’ again, and ever with a new sense of 
the treasures of poetry it contains, though treasures poured forth with 





Shelley’s ‘And now she wept and now she laughed outright.” (Lrv, 8). 

Evidence that Shelley was thinking of Muiopotmos as well as of Prosopopoia appears 
from a comparison of the second of Shelley’s introductory stanzas with M uiopotmos, 17-22, 
41-45. No great modification of Spenser’s ‘‘silver-winged Flies” is Shelley’s ‘“‘silken-winged 
fly.” “‘The sun’s dominions” is perhaps another version of Spenser’s ‘Empire of the aire.” 
In both passages occurs the word “‘pinions,” while the two lines, ‘‘Because it cannot climb 
the purest sky,”’ (Shelley), and “‘To mount aloft into the Christall sky,” (Spenser), appear 
to be related. 

0 Keats, Letters, ed. H. Buxton Forman (Oxford, 1931), 1, 553. 

1 Lv: (March 1940), 203-206. 2 Julian Edition, x: 80. 
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indistinct profusion.”* In reply, August 10, 1820, Keats graciously ac- 
cepted Shelley’s criticism and sent to him by the Gisbornes his latest 
publication, the Hyperion volume, containing among other poems, The 
Eve of St. Agnes. Leigh Hunt in a letter to Shelley, dated August 23, con- 
firmed this fact; on September 1, Shelley in a letter to Mary recorded his 
concern for the safety of the Gisbornes and other Englishmen then in 
Paris, because of the insurrection there; on October 11 in a letter to the 
Gisbornes, Shelley referred to their recent arrival, and stated that he had 
not as yet seen them or received the Keats volume; but on October 27, in 
a letter to Marianne Hunt, Shelley states that he has been the Gisbornes 
and that the Keats volume has been delivered. And October 18, he re- 
cords in his Journal that he that day has read Hyperion. 

So Shelley had mot seen The Eve of St. Agnes before writing The Witch 
of Atlas. This point is here labored because it furnishes proof positive 
that Shelley owed nothing to that poem. On October 27, 1820, Shelley 
wrote to Marianne Hunt: “‘Keats’s new volume has arrived to us, and the 
fragment called Hyperion promises for him that he is destined to become 
one of the first writers of the age. His other things are imperfect enough, 
and, what is worse, written in the bad sort of style which is becoming 
fashionable among those who fancy that they are imitating Hunt and 
Wordsworth.’ In an undated letter,’ probably November, 1820, to the 
Editor of the Quarterly Review, although admitting the defective nature 
of Endymion, Shelley insisted that certain passages possess great merit, 
and cites Book 11, 833 ff.; Book 111, 113-120, and 193 ff. Shelley continued: 
“‘Why should it have been reviewed at all, excepting for the purpose of 
bringing its excellencies into notice,... there was no danger that it 
should become a model to the age of that false taste, with which I con- 
fess that it is replenished.”*® After praising Hyperion, Shelley goes on: 
“T speak impartially, for the cannons of taste to which Keats has con- 
formed in his other compositions are the very reverse of my own.’”? On 
November 15, 1820, in a letter to Peacock, Shelley remarked: “Among 
the modern things which have reached me is a volume of poems by Keats 
[Lamia, Isabella, Hyperion, etc.]; in other respects insignificant enough, 
but containing the fragment of a poem called Hyperion; .. . it is cer- 
tainly an astonishing piece of writing, and gives me a conception of Keats 
which I confess I had not before.”” On February 15, 1821, to Peacock, 
Shelley again wrote in praise of Hyperion, but said that “his other poems 
are worth little.”* And to Byron Shelley wrote, May 4, 1821, apropos of 


3 Ibid., x: 194. 4 Tbid., x: 211. 5 Ibid., x: 217. 

6 [bid., x: 218. It is important to note that none of Professor Lowes’s citations come from 
the passages here pointed out by Shelley as truly poetic. 

1 Ibid., x: 219, 8 Tbid., x: 235. 
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Keats’s death and the reviewers’ scathing remarks about Keats’s poetry 
—“as to Keats’s merits as a poet, I principally repose them upon the 
fragment of a poem entitled ‘Hyperion,’ . . . the energy and beauty of his 
powers seem to disperse the narrow and wretched taste in which .. . he 
has clothed his writings . . . J did not know that Keats had attacked Pope.’’® 
No one who had read Keats’s severe attack upon Pope in Sleep and Poetry 
could ever forget it. It is safe to say, then, that in the italicized statement 
is convincing evidence that Shelley had not read Sleep and Poetry by 
May 4, 1821. We now have before us Shelley’s idea of Keats as a poet. 

Considerable proof to the contrary, therefore, must be forthcoming to 
convince one that Shelley, who deplored, with the one exception of 
Hyperion, Keats’s bad taste in poetry, could find in the diction, imagery, 
or phrasal patterns of that poetry much that was worthy of his imita- 
tion. Then, too, the reader should hold in mind that Shelley was widely 
and deeply read in the older poets: his Journal for 1814-20 records the 
reading of the whole and translation of portions of Homer, upon whose 
Hymns Shelley drew heavily for the mood and the imagery of The Witch 
of Atlas; the repeated reading of Spenser—he was reading according to 
his Journal the Faerie Queene in November 1814, January 1815, April 
1817, May 1817, July 1817, and in May 1820, shortly before the composi- 
tion of The Witch of Atlas; of Shakespeare, during each year from 1814 to 
1820; and of Milton for 1816 and 1819; Ovid, April 1815, and April 26, 
1820; Herodotus, July 16, 20, and daily thereafter until August 2, 1818; 
Virgil’s Georgics and Eclogues, August 11 and 15, 1818, and September 9, 
1820; the Aeneid March 26, 29, 30, 31, finishing Book Four April 1, 1820, 
again on April 25, 26, 27, May 3, 4, 20, 31, June 25, finishing the Aeneid 
on July 26. Pliny’s Natural History was one of Shelley’s favorite books 
from his Eton days. It would therefore seem illogical to assert that Shel- 
ley borrowed words, or phrases, or images from Keats when they are to be 
found in poets worshipped by Shelley. It should be held in mind that 
The Witch of Atlas was composed August 14-16, 1820. 

For the sake of brevity I shall use Witch to designate The Witch of 
Atlas and End., Endymion. The following parallels are from Professor 
Lowes’s article. 


1. Witch, x1, 6: “Centaurs, and Satyrs.” 
End., m1, 534, 536: “‘Satyrs stark . . . Swifter than Centaurs.” 


Shelley had used Centaurs in his translations of the Hymn to Mercury 
(1818), and Satyrs in The Cyclops (1819) of Euripides. Cyclops: “I observe 
this sportive band of Satyrs near the cave.” The words Centaurs and 
Satyrs were familiar to Shelley from Pliny, Homer, Ovid, Spenser, 


§ Ibid., x: 265. The italics are mine. 
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Shakespeare, and Milton. Shelley had read in Spenser: 


Here also playing on the grassy greene, 
W oodgods, and Satyres, and swift Dryades, 
With many Fairies oft were dauncing seene.’° 


As a matter of fact, stanza x1, in which strange men and beasts are 
enumerated, has all the appearance of a combination of Herodotus and 
Pliny." Shelley had read in Herodotus of the herdsmen from pastoral 
Garamant, of “the dog-faced creatures, and creatures without heads, 
whom the Libyans declare to have their eyes in their breast,” Shelley’s 
“Dog-headed and bosom-eyed.”’ In Pliny we find the Garamantians, “the 
Aegipani, half men, half beasts, . . . the Blemmyae [who] are said to have 
no heads, their mouths and eyes being seated in their breasts. . . the 
Cynamolgi, a people with heads of dogs ...the Satyr, an animal of 
extraordinary swiftness ... the Pygmies are said to exist.”"* These are 
the facts; it would be difficult to maintain that Shelley borrowed the 
words from Keats. 
2. Witch, xvmt, 2: “Archimage.” 
Specimen of an Induction, 1.6: “‘Archimago’s Wand.” 


Shelley may have read Specimen of an Induction before he wrote The 
Witch, but he had used Archimage in this Letter to Maria Gisborne: “And 
here like some weird Archimage sit I.’”* The word undoubtedly came 
from Spenser. Note that in line 103 of this poem Shelley had paraphrased 
a passage from Spenser, and referred to him by name. 


3. Witch, xx, 1: “Ocean nymphs.” 
End., 11, 211: “The Sea-nymphs round his state.” 


Shelley had used these words in 1818 in his translation of Euripides’s 
The Cyclops: 243: “Calypso and the glaucus Ocean Nymphs.”’ Why, then, 
should Shelley adopt Keats’s Sea-nymphs and change it to Ocean Nymphs? 


4. Witch, xxmt, 2: “Oreads.” 
End., 1, 671: “‘An Oread as I guess’d.” 


Shelley had used Oread nymphs in his translation of Bion’s Adonis (c- 
1818) line 16: “The Oread-Nymphs are weeping.” 


10 Virgil’s Gnat, 177-179. 

1 Herodotus, m1: 140, Rawlinson Ed., and Pliny’s Natural History (Book v, Chapters, 
1, 4, 8; Book v1, Chap. 35; Book vm, Chap. 2). Katherine Koller points out, in part, the 
poet’s indebtedness to Pliny (MLN, tu, 160-161), but fails to note the close resemblance 
of the same material in Herodotus, whom, for the most part, Pliny is following. 

” Pliny, in the same paragraph, mentions the story from Homer of huge cranes warring 
on the pygmies. It is interesting to note that Shelley’s first draft of those lines included 
Cranes. 13 June, 1820, 1. 106. 
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5. Witch, xxu, 2: ““Naiads, with long locks.” 
End., tv, 709: “‘Naiads’ long bright tress.” 


In 1818 Shelley had used Naiads in his translation of Virgil’s Tenth Ec- 
logue, line 12: “Young Naiads . . . in what far woodlands wild.” He had 
used ‘“‘Long tangled locks,” Julian and Maddalo (1818), line 225. In 
Ovid,"* the poet read of long-haired Naiads, short-haired Naiads, and 
Naiads with long yellow tresses. It is quite unlikely, then, that 
Shelley here owes any knowledge of these words to Keats. 
6. Witch, xxt, 4: “hollow rocks.” 
End., 11, 323: “hollow rocks.” 


Why from Keats when Shelley had used the two words in Alastor (1815): 
line 147: ‘Beneath the hollow rocks a natural bower’’; and in Prometheus 
Unbound (1818-19) 3. 3. 68: ““Didst hide in grass under the hollow rocks.” 
7. Witch, xx, 4: “Matted roots.” 
End., 1, 151: “Matted turf.” 


Shelley wrote in Julian and Maddalo (1818), line 5: “Matted with thistles 
and amphibious Weeds”; and in Prometheus Unbound (1819) 4. 4. 371: 
“tangled roots.”” Shelley’s earlier expressions are closer parallels to that 
under discussion than to Keats’s. 
8. Witch, xxx1, 1: “She had a boat.” 
End., 1, 47: “My little boat.” 


Shelley did not borrow the image of the boat from Keats. He had used 
it twice in Alastor (1815); five times in Laon and Cythna (1817), and 
elsewhere before he had read any of Keats’s poems. To cite only one: 
Alastor: line 344: “The little boat still fled before the storm.” Indeed, 
indebtedness, if any, is Keats’s." 
9. Witch, xm, 3-5: “Under chasms . . . a subterranean portal for the river.”’ 
End., 11, 601-2: ‘‘Enormous Chasms . . . streams subterranean tease.” 


In Laon and Cythna (1817) Shelley used chasms seven times, as “from 
their deep and dark-green chasms,” and Subterranean appears in the same 
poem several times; and in Prometheus Unbound, 2. 2. 2-3: “The mighty 
portal, Like a volcano’s Meteor-breathing chasms”’ ; both portal and chasm 
are used in Ode to Heaven (1819). Chasms and subterranean portals are 
found in Herodotus and Ovid. Why then from Keats? 


4 Metamorphoses, Book 10, Fable 1; Book 11, Fable m1; Book 14, Fable vt. 

18 See Douglas Bush’s Mythology and the Romantic Tradition, pp. 83-103; also Leonard 
Brown’s ‘“‘The Genesis, Growth, and Meaning of Endymion.” 

1% In his description of the Labyrinth at Lake Moeris, m: 194-198. In March 1937, 
Katherine Koller (MLN, tu, 158-159) called attention to Shelley’s possible indebtedness 


to this passage. 
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10. Witch, tum, 2: “Woven exhalations.” 
End., 1, 367: “fire-tailed exhalations.” 


Here the word exhalations is used in two distinct senses, both of which 
are to be found in poems by Shelley before he had read Endymion. To 
cite only a few: Queen Mab, tv, 84: “And where its venomed exhalations 
spred”’; Alastor, line 687: “frail exhalation” ; Laon and Cythna, line 2108: 
“Silver exhalations’”’; Prometheus Unbound, 3. 3. 132: “A Violet’s ex- 
kalations”’ ; see also Rosalind and Helen, line 806; and Ode to Liberty, line 
159. 
11. Witch, tv, 8: “The Pomp of their Osirian feast.” 
End., tv, 257: “I saw Osirian Egypt kneel down.” 


This is the only place in Shelley in which the word Osirian appears- 
Shelley had read Diodorus, whose history describes in great detail the 
revels and feasts of Osiris and Pan,"’ and has probably drawn on him for 
the names of the two lakes, Moeris and Mareotid, and for the description 
of the temple and the excessive sweetness of the water of the Nile. It will 
be remembered that two years earlier Shelley had drawn heavily upon 
Diodorus for his sonnet, Ozymandias. We have already seen that the poet 
was thoroughly acquainted with Herodotus, in whose History similar 
descriptions'® of the same scenes appear, and from whom Diodorus, in 
part, derives. 


12. Witch, tvim, 3: ““Naked-boys bridling tame water-snakes, Or chariotering 
ghastly alligators.” 
End., tv, 245-8: “‘Web-footed alligators, crocodiles Bearing upon their 
scaly backs, in files, Plump infant laughers.” 


The pages of Diodorus and Ovid are crowded with ghastly, web- 
footed alligators, scaly-backed crocodiles, and foul-smelling water- 
snakes. But the most probable source for the image for both poets was 
Rabelais’s Pantagruel. Here we read that the followers of Silenus were 
“all young, wild, clownish people, as hornified as so many kids . . . naked, 
and perpetually singing . . . a lively and pleasant battle of naked boys, 
mounted on little hobby-horses.’* The description of the triumph of 
Bacchus over the Indians as pictured in Book v of Pantagruel contains a 
large number of other images found in The Witch of Allas. It appears to 
be a composite description drawn from Diodorus, Ovid, Arrian, and 
Plutarch. There is no mention in Shelley of Rabelais or his masterpiece, 
Pantagruel, but it is hard to believe that he had not read him. 


17 Diodorus Siculus, 1: 37-87; 143; 297; 303; 1: 51-63, edited by C. H. Oldfather. 
18 Herodotus, 11: 195-197. 
19 Complete Works of Rabelais, Bohn edition, m, 520-529. 
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13. Witch, vu, 3-4: “The pard unstrung His sinews at her feet.” 
End., tv, 793-4: “not a tree, beneath whose rooty shade He had not with 
his tamed leopards play’d.” 


In this passage of The Witch of Atlas is contained the central theme of the 
poem, that is, the power of Beauty or Love to harmonize all discordant 
elements. The idea is fundamental in Shelley’s philosophy. In one of his 
earliest poems, Queen Mab (1810-12), are several suggestions of this 
power of love: 

The lion now forgets to thirst for blood: 

There might you see him sporting in the sun 

Beside the dreadless kid; his claws are sheathed, 

His teeth are harmless, custom’s force had made 

His nature as the nature of the lamb.”° 


We see it in the Arab maiden in Alastor (1815), and in Cythna in Laon 
and Cythna (1817). Shelley had used a very similar expression in this 
poem, lines 4401-2: “Calm, solemn, and serene, That voice unstrung his 
sinews.” In Prometheus Unbound (1818-19), Asia, representing Love and 
Beauty, has a power of molding all things to her loveliness. Her powers 
and the cave in which she dwells are closely parallel in thought and 
strikingly similar in diction to those of the Lady-Witch in our poem.” 
But the passage is too long to quote here. It should be borne in mind that 
Shelley wrote Prometheus before he had read Keats. 
Shortly before composing The Witch of Atlas, Shelley had written the 
following lines in Marenghi (1818): 
He had tamed every newt and snake and toad, 
And every seagull which sailed down to drink... 
And the marsh-meteors, like tame beasts, at night 
Came licking with blue tongues his veinéd feet ; 
And he would watch them, as, like spirits bright, 
In many entangled figures quaint and sweet 
To some enchanted music they would dance—* 


Finally, in The Sensitive Plant (early in 1820) Shelley had vividly por- 
trayed in the Beautiful Lady the spirit of Love and its wondrous power 
in subduing to its benignant influence the plant world. This power he is 
now to show in the animal world. 

Shelley had found a suggestion of the idea in Ovid (Metamorphoses, 
Book xiv, Fable x1). There he read: 


Under this king, Pomona lived; than her no one among the Hamadryads of 
Latium more skilfully tended her gardens .. . 


20 Queen Mab, vim, 124-128. 2 Laon and Cythna, 263-297; 2106-15. 
2 Prometheus Unbound, 3. 3. 6-175. 33 Marenghi, 107-116. 
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What did not the Satyrs do, a youthful crew expert at the dance, and the Pans 
with their brows wreathed with pine, and Sylvanus, ever more youthful than his 
years, and the God who scares the thieves either with his pruning-hook or with 
his groin; in order that they might gain her? But yet Vertumnus exceeded even 
these in his love, nor was he more fortunate than the rest . . . by means of many 
a shape, he often obtained access for himself, that he might enjoy the pleasure 
of gazing on her beauty. 


Shelley had also found the idea poetically expressed in the book of 
Isaiah, which he had recently reread.* Cried the prophet: 


The wolf shall dwell with the Jamb, and the 

leopard shall lie down with the kid, and the 

calf and the young lion and the fatling together; 
and a little child shall lead them. And the lion 

shall play on the hole of the asp, and the weaned 
child shall put his hand on the den of the cockatrice. 


Shelley had probably read in Pope’s Messiah, a poem avowedly based 
upon Isaiah: 


The lambs with the wolves shall graze the verdant mead, 
And boys in flowery bands the tiger lead; 

The steer and lion at one crib shall meet, 

And harmless serpents lick the pilgrim’s feet. 

The smiling infant in his hand shall take 

The crested basilisk and speckled snake, 

Pleased the green lustre of the scales survey, 

And with their forky tongues shall innocently play. 


The power of Beauty to draw all things to it, Shelley also found vividly 
set forth in Spenser, and with what probable effect on our poem, see 
Professor Baker’s article above. 

Then, again, Shelley had read Southey’s poem The Curse of Kehama,* 
one passage (x, 10-12) greatly impressed him—one which strikingly 
parallels a passage in our poem: 


A charm was on the Leopard when he came 
Within the circle of that mystic glade; 

Submiss he crouch’d before the heavenly maid, 

And offer’d to her touch his speckled side; 

Or with arch’s back erect, and bending head, 
And eyes half-closed for pleasure, would he stand, 


4 He began it on February 2, finishing it eight days later. 

*% Messiah, lines 77-84. Note also how closely the words in italics bear upon the imagery 
in No. 12. 

6 See letters to Elizabeth Hitchener June 11 and 27, 1811; the poet’s Journal records 
the reading of The Curse of Kehama, Sept. 17, 1814. 
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Courting the pressure of her gentle hand. 
3 On comes the Elephant, to slake 
His thirst at noon in yon pellucid springs. 
But when that form of beauty meets his sight, 
The trunk its undulating motion stops, 
From his forgetful hold the plane-branch drops, 
Reverent he kneels, and lifts his rational eyes 

To her as if in prayer; 
And when she pours her angel voice in song, 
Entranced he listens to the thrilling notes, 


Till his strong temples, bathed with sudden dews, 
Their fragrance of delight and love diffuse. 





The Antelope draws near, 
The Tigress leaves her toothless cubs to hear; 
The Snake comes gliding from the secret brake, 
Himself in fascination forced along 

By that enchanting song. 


£ 2° ash Rt Nake SPR Cy SAD eC eter ly 


Shelley had also read in Milton of the power of Chastity to tame wild 
beasts and protect its possessor. He would have had merely to assign 
that Power to Beauty. In fact there are verbal parallels between Comus*’ 
and Shelley’s The Witch so close as hardly to be considered accidental. 
Note the italicized words in the following passages, particularly the 
word brinded: 


Shelley: And first the spotted cameleopard came... 
the brinded lioness led forth her young, 
That she might teach them how they should 
forego Their inborn thirst of death... 
the pard unstrung His sinews at her feet. 


Milton: She tamed the brinded lioness and the 
Spotted mountain-pard. 


pices ap en apa Len tS Pal Hy NE Seas 


There are similar passages in Paradise Lost (4. 343-350): 


Sporting the lion ramped, and in his paw 

Dandled the kid; bears, tigers, ounces, pards, 
Gambolled before them; the unwieldy elephant 

To make them mirth used all his might, and wreathed 
His lithe proboscis; close the serpent sly 

Insinuating, wove with Gordian twine 

His braided train, and of his fatal guile 

Gave proof unheeded... 


27 Comus, 420-463. 
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We have seen that Shelley was steeped in Virgil; that he probably used 

the image of Silenus and the ass from the Tenth Eclogue, which he had 
translated, in part, in 1818. From the same Eclogue, Shelley could have 
derived the idea of the procession of the worshippers of Beauty, for there 
he read: 
The shepherd too came up; the slow-paced herdsmen came; Menalcas came wet 
from winter-mast. All question whence this thy love? Apollo came. Sylvanus too 
came up with rural honours on his head, waving the flowering fennels and big 
lilies. Pan, the god of Arcadia, came . . . *8 


It is evident, then, that Shelley borrowed nothing from Keats for the 
imagery of the above passage or for his idea of the subduing power of 
Love and Beauty over plants, men, and beasts. 
14. Witch, x, 2: ‘And every shepherdess of Ocean’s flocks.” 
End., m1, 994-995: “Smooth-moving came Oceanus the old, To take a 
latest glimpse at his sheepfold.” 


This image of the waves as flocks of sheep, Shelley first used in Rosalind 
and Helen, (1817-18), 92-1093: ‘“‘Wool-white as ocean’s foam, Hung in 
dense flocks.” It appears again in Prometheus Unbound (2. 1. 145-147): 
“And multitudes of dense white fleecy clouds Were wandering in thick 
flocks along the mountains, Shepherded by the slow, unwilling wind.” 

And again in Orpheus: “Driving along a flock of wingéd clouds, As their 
wild shepherd wills them.” It was not necessary, then, for Shelley to go to 
Keats for the image. 


15. Witch, rx, 8: “Upon her emerald throne.” 
End., 111, 962-3: “Large Neptune on his throne Of emerald deep.” 


In Shelley we find emerald sky, emerald main, emerald wells, emerald 
Heaven, emerald stone, but no other emerald throne. There is sapphire 
throne, ebony throne, ivory throne. But Shelley had read in Ovid*® that 
“Phoebus was seated on a throne sparkling with brilliant emeralds.” Let 
the reader draw his own conclusions. 
16. Witch, vim, 2: “The wood-gods in a crew . . . came blithe.” 
End., tv, 228: ‘““‘Whence came ye, jolly Satyrs!’”... Why have ye left 
your forest haunts?” 


In his translation of The Cyclops (1818) we find: ‘‘This sportive band of 
Satyrs near the cave.’”’ Shelley could have remembered wood-gods from 
Milton’s Paradise Regained, 11, 297: “And to a superstitious eye the 
haunt of wood-gods and wood-nymphs,” or from Spenser’s Virgil’s Gnat, 


28 Virgil, Davidson’s Translation (London, 1855). 
29 Metamorphoses, Book 11, Fable 1. 
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177-184: “Here also playing on the grassy greene, wood-gods, and Satyrs, 
and swift Dryades, With many Fairies oft were dancing seene, . . . that 
fair troupe of woodie Goddesses . . . Proving forth to thee, From cheereful 
lookes, great mirth and gladsome glee.” But a passage in the Faerie 
Queene (1. 6. 18) appears to have been Shelley’s source. See Professor 
Baker’s article above. 
17. Witch, xvm1, 1-2: “Her cave was stored with scrolls of strange device, the 
works of some Saturnian Archimage. 
End., 1, 126-30: “Gold vase . . . wherein no reveler had ever dipp’d a 
chin But those of Saturn’s Vintage, Mouldering scrolls, writ in the 
tongue of Heaven.” 


Shelley had used the word scrolls in The Daemon of the World, line 268: 
“And scrolls of mystic wickedness, the sanguine codes, of venerable crime.” 
In Laon and Cythna (1817), line 757, Shelley had written: “I knew not 
one who had framed these wonders ...’’; line 765, “to me the moon- 
light and the bright stars Interpreted those scrolls of mortal mystery.” 
And lines 3746-47 of the same poem read: “And fame, in human hope 
which sculptured was, Survive the perished scrolls of unenduring brass.” 
In Prometheus Unbound, 2. 4. 159: “An ivory shell inlaid with crim- 
son fire . . . its sculptured rim of delicate strange tracery.” In Marianne’s 
Dream (1817) 54-61 Sheliey wrote: “A Vision strange such towers to 
see ... Where human art could never be . . . With workmanship, which 
could not come From touch of Mortal instrument.” And lines 116-7: 
“For it was filled with sculptures rarest, of forms most beautiful and 
strange.” And again in Laon and Cythna, 1439-40: “The antique sculp- 
tured tome Whose lore had made that sage all that he had become.” 
There appears not the least evidence, then, for asserting that Shelley 
was indebted to Keats for the words scrolls of strange device and Arch- 
image. Both poets more than likely have here borrowed from Spenser, 
Faerie Queene [2. 9. 57]. See Professor Baker’s article above. Shelley cer- 
tainly had encountered very similar imagery in descriptions of Egyptian 
temples, by Herodotus and Diodorus. 

19. Witch, x1v, 7: xv, 1: “The feeling and the sound are fled and gone... 


And there lay Visions swift.” 
End., 11, 1022: “The Visions of the earth were gone and fled. 


From the words fled and gone no point can be made, for they are common 
to all writers, even in the precise use and combination here given. Shelley 
does not use the combination elsewhere, but he could have found it thus 
in Shakespeare several times; see Much Ado, 5. 2. 102, or Julius Caesar, 
5. 1. 84. Keats’s exact words are found in Richard IT, 2. 4. 16: “gone and 
fled.” The word Visions appears dozens of times in Shelley, in several 
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meanings; as here used it means dreams; in Keats, apparitions. In Laon 
and Cythna, line 909: “Shifting Visions o’er her swept,” and in Queen 
Mab, line 210, “Swift as an unremembered vision.” 
20. Witch, rx, 1: “And universal Pan.” 
End., 1, 288-289: “Dread opener [Pan] of the mysterious doors leading to 
Universal knowledge.” 


Shelley had read in Paradise Lost, line 226: ‘while universal Pan Led on 
the eternal spring.”” But why Keats, when Shelley had used the exact 
words in the Essay on Christianity (1812-15): “a visitation of that Uni- 
versal Pan.” 
21. Witch, vim, 4: “drunk with the noonday dew.” 
End., tv, 571: “Ye tender bibbers of the dew.’’ Also “roses when steeped 
in dew rich to intoxication.” 


In Prometheus Unbound, 2. 3. 7, we read, ‘‘whose dregs they drain To 
deep intoxication.” Shelley had used almost the precise words in Rosalind 
and Helen (1817), 806-7: “Till like an exhalation, spread from flowers 
half drunk with evening dew.” 

22. Witch, tv, 1-3, 6-7: “The Mother of the Months had bent Her bow... 
With that bright sign, The billows to indent .. . Since in that cave a 
dewy splendour hidden Took shape and motion.” 

End., 1, 344-345, 349-350, 352, 353: “Uplifting his sharp bow . . . there 
shot a golden splendour.” 


There is no similarity in idea and very little in the imagery in the two 
passages. Shelley had frequently used the word splendour in the sense 
here employed, as in The Cenci. 3. 4. 77: “Purple Splendour” ; in Prome- 
theus Unbound: “liquid splendour” ; in Rosalind and Helen: “liquid mists 
of splendour.”’ The moon had bent Her bow is very similar to “the curve 
of the New bent moon, in Rosalind and Helen, line 969. Shelley had written 
in Prometheus Unbound, 4. 4. 206-211: 


I see a chariot like that thinnest boat, 

In which the Mother of the Months is borne 
By ebbing light into her western cave, 

When she upsprings from interlunar dreams; 
O’er which is curved an orblike canopy 

Of gentle darkness. 


Not only the particular passage here under discussion but the whole of 
The Witch of Atlas is clarified by a cancelled passage in the Ode to Liberty 
(spring 1820): 
Within a cavern of man’s trackless spirit 
Is throned an Image, so intensely fair 
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That the adventurous thoughts that wander near it 
Worship, and as they kneel, tremble and wear 

The splendour of its presence, and the light 
Penetrates their dreamlike frame 

Till they become charged with the strength of flame. 


23. Witch, m1, 3: “Like splendour-wingéd moths.” 
Eve of St. Agnes, Stanza xxiv: “As are the tiger-moth’s deep-damask’d 
wings.” 


Obviously there can be no indebtedness to Keats in this passage, for we 
have seen that Shelley had not read the Eve of St. Agnes, before he com- 
posed the poem. 

i 24. Witch, Lv, 4: “Like Arion on the dolphin’s back Ride singing through the 
shoreless air!’ 

i End., 11, 358-60: “‘This sleepy music . . . came more softly than the east 
could flow Arion’s Magic to the Atlantic isles.” 


Why from Keats, when Shelley appears to have borrowed the first six 
words, verbatim, from Shakespeare’s Twelfth Night, 1. 2. 14. Keats prob- 
ably got the idea of sleepy music from Shakespeare’s Julius Caesar, 4. 3. 
266: ‘‘This is a sleepy tune.” 


25. Witch, xx1, 4: “With the speed of fire.” 
End., 367: “With speed of fire-tailed exhalations.” 


This is a very frequently used image in Shelley. He had employed the 
exact combination of words and with precisely the same meaning in 
Rosalind and Helen (1817-18), line 1133: “Like spirit his words went 
through all my limbs with the speed of fire.” Why should anyone suggest 
that in this passage there could possibly be any indebtedness to Keats? 
26. Witch, 1x, 5-6: “He passed out of his everlasting Jair, Where the quick 
heart of the great world doth pant.” 
Sonnet x1v, 11: “These will give the world another heart.” 
End., tv, 483: “Leaving old Sleep within his vapoury /air.”’ 


Shelley in Laon and Cythna, line 3572, wrote: “By hopes which spring 
from many a hidden Jair”; in Prince Athanase, line 106: “A lair of rest 
beneath thy spirit pure.”’ But more significant, he had written in a sonnet 
(Ye Hasten to the Grave), line 4: ‘‘O thou quick heart, which pantest.’’ We 
have now before us the completed image, drawn from Shelley’s own 
poems. Why, then, seek a source in Keats? 


, 


27. Witch, vim, 3: “Old Silenus, shaking a green stick of Lilies . . . came.’ 
End., tv, 215-217: “And near him rode Silenus on his ass, pelted with 
flowers.” 
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Shelley had translated The Cyclops of Euripides only shortly before; in 
this drama one of the leading characters was Silenus, and line 66 of 
which reads: Bacchus... “Shaking wide thy yellow hair.” But it was 
in his translation of Virgil’s Tenth Eclogue, lines 22-23, that Shelley had 
employed the exact image which Professor Lowes says he borrowed from 
Keats: “And Sylvan, crowned with rustic cornonals, Came shaking in his 
speed the budding wands And heavy lilies which he bore.”*° 

Both Keats and Shelley read in Rabelais: ‘‘Silenus, . . . who led the 
van, was... mounted on a well-hung ass.” Then, too, Shelley certainly, 
and Keats probably, had found in Ovid’s Metamorphoses very similar 
imagery. There they read: “Thou controllest the neck of the lynxes 
yoked to thy chariot, graces with the painted reins. The Bacchanals and 
the Satyrs follow thee; the drunken old man, too, Silenus, who supports 
his reeling limbs with a staff, and sticks by no means very fast to his 
bending ass.’’*! Both poets had met in Spenser similar imagery.® For 
another probable source, see above the passage from Virgil. 


28. Witch, v, 2-5: “Deep her eyes, as are Two openings of unfathomable 
night Seen through a Temple’s cloven roof... her hair Dark... the 
dim brain whirls dizzy with delight.” 
End., tv, 60, 65: “ ... those curls of glossy jet... the dim cell lying be- 
yond Their [the eyes] upper lids.” 


These images are frequent in Shelley. In Laon and Cythna, 262, 267, we 
read: “There was a Woman, beautiful as morning . . . the bands of her 
dark hair had fall’n”; in Prometheus Unbound, 2. 1. 114-116: “Thine eyes 
are like the deep, blue, boundless heaven Contracted to two circles under- 
neath their long, fine lashes; dark, far, measureless”’; in lines 65-66 of the 
same poem: “His voice fell like music which makes giddy the dim brain.” 
In To Constantia Singing, Shelley in describing the effect of Constantia’s 
beauty on him says: “My brain is wild,” and in Queen Mab, 2. 3. 59-60, 
we read: “his fevered brain Reels dizzily.’’ Combining these passages, we 
have the completed image as written in The Witch of Allas. 

In fact, Keats’s “curls of glossy jet and the dim cells” are a far cry from 
Shelley’s diction. To find a parallel in the diction or in the meaning of the 
two passages strains credulity to the breaking point. 


29. Witch, x, 2: “And every Nymph of Stream and spreading tree.” 
Sleep and Poetry, 66-67: ‘The playing of nymphs in woods, and fountains.” 


In the Hymn to Pan (1820) Shelley had written: “And the Nymphs of 
woods and waves.” But if this were not sufficient to prove Shelley’s orig- 


5° Note that Shelley used the last three lines of this poem as a headpiece for Julian and 
Maddalo (1818). 31 Metamorphoses, Book tv, Fable 1. 
® Faerie Queene, 1. 7. 32. See Professor Baker’s article above. 
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inality, the probability that he had not read Sleep and Poetry before 
writing The Witch of Atlas would at least make unlikely his borrowing the 
image from Keats. 


30. Witch, xiv, 4: “Folded in cells of crystal silence.” 
End., 111, 735-736: “So in that crystal place, in silent rows, Poor lovers 
lay at rest.” 


Shelley had written in Queen Mab (1810-12), m1, 23-26: “Behold a 
gorgeous palace . . . gloomy troups of sentinels, in stern and silent ranks, 
Encompass it around.” As a matter of fact, the two passages have little 
in common, either in idea or imagery. 


31. Witch. v1, 1-2: “And the spotted camelopard came, And then the wise and 
fearless elephant.” 
End., tv, 241-242: “Onward ...the leopard pants, with Asian ele- 
phants.” 


The spotted cameleopard, as we have already seen, probably came from 
Milton’s spotted mountain-pard, and the elephant with the whole proces- 
sion of animals could have come from a passage in Paradise Lost, 4: 
344-350, quoted above. He was also familiar with the following passage 
of Paradise Lost, 7: 455-474. 


Out of the ground up rose 
As from his lair the wild beast where he wons 
In forest wild, in thicket, brake, or den;... 
The tawny lion, pawing to get free 
His hinder parts, then springs as broke from bonds, 
And rampart shakes his brinded mane; the ounce, 
The libbard, and the tiger, as the mole 
Rising, the crumbled earth above them threw 
In hillocks; the swift stag from under ground 
Bore up his branching head; scarce from his mould 
Behemoth, biggest born of earth, upheaved 
His vastness; fleeced the flocks and bleating rose, 
As plants; ambiguous between sea and land, 
The river-horse and scaly crocodile. 


In all the ancient writers, the elephant’s strength and fearlessness are 
featured, but nothing is said about his wisdom. Knowing that Shelley 
was familiar with Pliny’s Natural History, I turned to Book Eight on the 
Nature of Terrestrial Animals, and there I read: 


The elephant is the largest of them all, and in intelligence approaches the nearest 
to man. It understands the language of its country, it obeys commands, and it 
remembers all the duties which it has been taught. It is sensible alike of the 
pleasures of love and glory, and, to a degree that is rare among men even, pos- 
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sesses notions of honesty, prudence, and equity; it has a religious respect also for 
the stars, and a veneration for the sun and the moon. .. They are supposed to 
have a notion, too, of the differences of religion; ... and when about to cross 
the sea, they cannot be prevailed upon to go on board the ship, until their keeper 
has promised upon oath that they shall return home again.™ 


It can hardly be doubted that this passage is the source for Shelley’s 
word wise. 
32. Witch. x1, 5: ““Polyphemes.” 
Sleep and Poetry, 234-235: ‘‘Polyphemes, Disturbing the grand sea.’ 


This word in its singular form had been employed six times by Shelley in 
his translation of The Cyclops, lines 27, 83, 259, 370, 441, and 591. As here 
used by Shelley, the word designates a race of one-eyed people; by Keats, 
it is figuratively used as objects of fear. The poet says, “In clear truth, the 
themes are ugly clubs, the Poet’s Polyphemes, Disturbing the grand sea.” 
As a matter of fact, Shelley probably had not read Sleep and Poetry. Both 
poets were familiar with the word from their reading of Homer, Ovid, 
Spenser, and Pliny. 


By way of summary let us point out that of the thirty-two citations by 
Professor Lowes, not one can confidently be said to have come from 
Keats; three could have been suggested by Keats; the remaining twenty 
nine had been used by Shelley in his own productions written before he 
had read Keats. Of these twenty-nine, it appears quite certain that one 
was suggested by Jsatah, two each by Virgil, Euripides, Shakespeare, 
and Rabelais, and the others by Spenser, Diodorus, and Pliny. And yet 
this is perhaps not the whole truth. Shelley was a great reader, and he 
had an unusually keen verbal sense and a very retentive memory; what 
has actually happened, most probably, is that the poet in his reading of 
the authors mentioned above had unconsciously absorbed and retained 
the skeleton images, but in the crucible of his own mind, the origina! 
images have suffered a sea-change into something richly and strangely 
his own. 

Davip Leg CLARK 

University of Texas 

* Pliny’s Natural History, Bohn Edition, u, 244-245. The French naturalist, Cuvier, 
with whose writings Shelley was familiar, remarks upon the exaggeration in this passage in 
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XXIX : 


THE SPELLING BEE: A LINGUISTIC INSTITUTION 
OF THE AMERICAN FOLK 


‘ E resort to many expedients in order to maintain the ar ary 
: character of English spelling. We ask that our children be drilled 
a endlessly in school, we do homage to “the dictionary” as an arbiter 

: linguistic matters, and we cast a supercilious smile that cuts deep upon 
K anvone who deviates from conventional orthography. Also among these 
H mechanisms for maintaining our spelling is the spelling bee, and the trax 
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ing of its development—from its background in schools 
flowering as a rural entertainment in New England and later as + 
cipal literary exercise on the frontier, to its revival on the radio 
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necessary chapter in American linguistic history 

A forerunner of the spelling bee is found in the practices of Elizabethan 
schools. In 1596 Edmund Coote, schoolmaster at Burv St. Edmunds. 
recorded his method of “how the teacher shall direct his schollers to op 


pose one another.” Two pupils, John and Robert, are thus engaged 


f “opposing,” and Robert has spelled the word people correctly: 
Tohn. What use that (0) for vou give it no sound? 
Robert. True: vet we must write it, because it is one of the words we lear 
wherein (0) is not pronounced 
Tohn. Are there anv moe of them? 
Robert. Yea, many, I will repeat them, if vou will 
Tohn. No, that would be ouer long. But tell me, why pronounce vou not 
i in the end of people? 
; Robert. It is not pronounced in the end, if there be another vowell in th 
syllable 


Tohn. To what end then serueth it? 

Robert. We haue learned two principall uses: one is, it draweth 
} long as, A, a, t, spelleth hat, but A, a, f, e, is hate 
j lohn. How spell you Jesus. 
Le Robert. I, e, s, u, 8. 

John. How know you that it is not written with ¢, ¢? 

Robert. Because it is not in the table at the end of my book :* for all that 
written with ge, be there; and our maister taught us that all other of that sour 
must be written with Je. 





h 





! The Englishe Scholemaister, teachinge all his Schollers of what Age soener the most easte 
short and perfect Order of distinct Readinge and true Writinge our Englishe Tonge (London, 
1596), p. 32 

* As shown in the writer's study, The Rise of Dictionary Authority in English, in prepara 
tion, this “Table” of Coote’s was the principal source of the “‘first’’ English dictionary, 
Robert Cawdrey’s A Table Alphabeticall (London, 1604). 
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494 What Was Shelley’s Indebtedness to Keats? 


sesses notions of honesty, prudence, and equity; it has a religious respect also for 
the stars, and a veneration for the sun and the moon . . . They are supposed to 
have a notion, too, of the differences of religion; . .. and when about to cross 
the sea, they cannot be prevailed upon to go on board the ship, until their keeper 
has promised upon oath that they shall return home again.* 


It can hardly be doubted that this passage is the source for Shelley’s 
word wise. 


32. Witch. x1, 5: “Polyphemes.” 
Sleep and Poetry, 234-235: ‘Polyphemes, Disturbing the grand sea.” 


This word in its singular form had been employed six times by Shelley in 
his translation of The Cyclops, lines 27, 83, 259, 370, 441, and 591. As here 
used by Shelley, the word designates a race of one-eyed people; by Keats, 
it is figuratively used as objects of fear. The poet says, “In clear truth, the 
themes are ugly clubs, the Poet’s Polyphemes, Disturbing the grand sea.” 
As a matter of fact, Shelley probably had not read Sleep and Poetry. Both 
poets were familiar with the word from their reading of Homer, Ovid, 
Spenser, and Pliny. 


By way of summary let us point out that of the thirty-two citations by 
Professor Lowes, not one can confidently be said to have come from 
Keats; three could have been suggested by Keats; the remaining twenty- 
nine had been used by Shelley in his own productions written before he 
had read Keats. Of these twenty-nine, it appears quite certain that one 
was suggested by Isaiah, two each by Virgil, Euripides, Shakespeare, 
and Rabelais, and the others by Spenser, Diodorus, and Pliny. And yet 
this is perhaps not the whole truth. Shelley was a great reader, and he 
had an unusually keen verbal sense and a very retentive memory; what 
has actually happened, most probably, is that the poet in his reading of 
the authors mentioned above had unconsciously absorbed and retained 
the skeleton images, but in the crucible of his own mind, the original 
images have suffered a sea-change into something richly and strangely 
his own. 

Davip LEE CLaRK 

University of Texas 


33 Pliny’s Natural History, Bohn Edition, 1, 244-245. The French naturalist, Cuvier, 
with whose writings Shelley was familiar, remarks upon the exaggeration in this passage in 
Pliny. 
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XXIX 


THE SPELLING BEE: A LINGUISTIC INSTITUTION 
OF THE AMERICAN FOLK 


E resort to many expedients in order to maintain the arbitrary 

character of English spelling. We ask that our children be drilled 
endlessly in school, we do homage to “the dictionary” as an arbiter of 
linguistic matters, and we cast a supercilious smile that cuts deep upon 
anyone who deviates from conventional orthography. Also among these 
mechanisms for maintaining our spelling is the spelling bee, and the trac- 
ing of its development—from its background in schools, through its 
flowering as a rural entertainment in New England and later as the prin- 
cipal literary exercise on the frontier, to its revival on the radio—forms a 
necessary chapter in American linguistic history. 

A forerunner of the spelling bee is found in the practices of Elizabethan 
schools. In 1596 Edmund Coote, schoolmaster at Bury St. Edmunds, 
recorded his method of “chow the teacher shall direct his schollers to op- 
pose one another.’ Two pupils, John and Robert, are thus engaged in 
“opposing,” and Robert has spelled the word people correctly: 


Tohn. What use that (0) for you giue it no sound? 

Robert. True: yet we must write it, because it is one of the words we learned, 
wherein (0) is not pronounced. 

Iohn. Are there any moe of them? 

Robert. Yea, many, I will repeat them, if you will. 

Iohn. No, that would be ouer long. But tell me, why pronounce you not (e) 
in the end of people? 

Robert. It is not pronounced in the end, if there be another vowell in that 
syllable. 

Iohn. To what end then serueth it? 

Robert. We haue learned two principall uses: one is, it draweth the syllable 
long as, hk, a, t, spelleth hat, but h, a, t, e, is hate. 

Iohn. How spell you Jesus. 

Robert. I, ¢, s, u, s. 

Iohn. How know you that it is not written with g, e? 

Robert. Because it is not in the table at the end of my book:? for all that be 
written with ge, be there; and our maister taught us that all other of that sound 
must be written with Je. 


1 The Englishe Scholemaister, teachinge all his Schollers of what Age soeuer the most easie 
short and perfect Order of distinct Readinge and true Writinge our Englishe Tonge (London, 
1596), p. 32. 

2 As shown in the writer’s study, The Rise of Dictionary Authority in English, in prepara- 
tion, this ‘‘Table” of Coote’s was the principal source of the “‘first” English dictionary, 
Robert Cawdrey’s A Table Alphabeticall (London, 1604). 
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Iohn. How write you Circle? 

Robert. S, i, r, c, l, e. 

Iohn. Nay, now you misse: for if you looke in the table, you shall find it Circle. 
Therefore now you must appose me. 

Robert. I confesse mine error, therefore I will try if I can requite it: What 
spelleth b, r, a, m, c, h? 

Iohn. branch. 

Robert. Nay, but you should put in (). 

Iohn. That skilleth not, for both waies be usuall. 

Robert. How spell you might? 

Iohn. M, i, g, h, t. 

Robert. Why put you in (gh) for m, i, t, e, spelleth mite? 

Iohn. Truth, but with (gh) is the truer writing, and it should haue a little 
sound.’ 


After further opposing, they decide to continue on the next day, and 
John boasts: 

Iohn. Do your worst, I wil prouide likewise for you, and neuer giue you ouer 
untill I haue gotten the victorie: for I take not so much pleasure in any thing els 


all day. 
Robert. Iam of your mind: for I haue heard our maister say, that this apposing 


doth very much sharpen our wits, help our memorie, and many other com- 
modities.‘ 


In 1661 a schoolmaster at St. Dunstan’s in the East portrayed his pupils 
Isaac and Marmaduke as similarly engaged.® At the end, when asked if 
he approves of the exercise, Isaac answers, “So well, that I think he is 
not well in his wits, that findes fault with it.’ James Buchanan in 1753 
expressed the opinion that a student must “be teazed and cross-exam- 
ined” in order to learn his spelling.’ 

In the middle years of the eighteenth century, the study of the ver- 
nacular made great strides in America, chiefly under the inspiration of 
Benjamin Franklin.’ In his plans for an English school, which he out- 
lined in 1750, Franklin would admit only pupils who were at least eight 
years of age and who were “able to pronounce and divide Syllables in 
Reading, and to write a legible Hand.’ His first or lowest class, then, 


8 Op. cit., pp. 32-33. 4 Ibid., pp. 35-36. 

5 Thomas Hunt, Libellus Orthographicus: or, The Diligent School-boy’s Directory. Being 
certain plain and profitable Dialogue-wise-placed Rules and Directions, for the better Under- 
standing of (especially) the English-orthography (London, 1661), pp. 91-99. 

6 Thid., p. 98. 7 The Complete English Scholar (London, 1753), p. 499. 

8 Rollo La Verne Lyman, English Grammar in American Schools before 1850 (Washing- 
ton, D. C., 1922), pp. 43-55. 

9 “Tdea of the English School” (written 1750, printed 1751), in The Writings of Benjamin 
Franklin, ed. Albert Henry Smyth (New York, 1905), m1, 21. 
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were ready to have “particular Care be taken to improve them in Orthog- 
raphy.” He suggested a competitive method, as follows: 


Perhaps the latter is best done by Pairing the Scholars, two of those nearest 
equal in their Spelling to be put together; let these strive for victory each pro- 
pounding Ten Words every Day to the other to be spelt. He that spells truly 
most of the other’s Words, is Victor for that Day; he that is Victor most Days 
in a Month, to obtain a Prize, a pretty neat Book of some Kind useful in their 
future Studies. This Method fixes the Attention of Children extreamly to the 
Orthography of Words, and makes them good Spellers very early.'° 


It appears that during the latter half of the eighteenth century, the 
holding of spelling matches became a well established practice in Ameri- 
can schools. This was the custom in a school at Newport, Rhode Island, 
in 1766. The teacher held “trials in spelling,” in which the pupils took 
their “position according to scholarship in that department.’ This is 
recorded because of an incident of that year in the life of John Howland, 
later well-known as a historian of Rhode Island. As a schoolboy at the 
age of nine, Howland had diligently studied the Bible, and his mastery 
of a hard Biblical name won him the victory in one of these matches. The 
teacher’s method was to allow the students in rotation to select and give 
out words to the class. When it came Howland’s turn he told his closest 
rival, with a mischievous look of triumph, “Spell Mahershalalhashbaz.”’ 
The word caused much consternation and was missed by the entire class. 
When challenged as to the fairness of the word, young Howland pro- 
duced his evidence in Isaiah vir: 1, and the teacher announced, “‘It is all 
fair, boys.” The defeated rivals insisted that young Howland should spell 
the word himself, and by doing so he took his place at the head of the 
class." A poem by William Biglow in a newspaper of New-Hampshire, 
printed before 1793, tells of the practice there: 


Come Tom and Dick, chuse sides to spell. 
Will this word do? Yes, Tom spell dunce. 
Sit still there all you little ones. 

I’ve got a word, Well, name it. Gizzard. 
You spell it Sampson—G, J, Z. 

Spell conscience, Jack. K, O, N, 

S, H, U, N, T, S—Well done! 

Put out the next—Mine is folks. 

Tim, spell it—P, H, O, U, X. 

O shocking! Have you all try’d? No. 
Say Master, but no matter, go— 


10 Tbid., p. 22. 
1 Edwin M. Stone, The Life and Recollections of John Howland (Providence, 1857), 
p. 17. 12 Tbid., pp. 17-18. 
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Lay by your books—and you, Josiah, 
Help Jed to make the morning fire.” 


In recollecting his experiences in the district schools of Connecticut in 
1794 and 1795, Joseph T. Buckingham, the newspaper editor, discussed 
the customs in the teaching of spelling. The class first went through the 
words of the lesson, pronouncing them orally in unison and syllabifying 
them in the cumulative manner, thus: “a-d ad, m-i mi, admi, r-a ra, ad- 
mira, t-i-o-n shun, admiration.’ The treatment of -tion as a single syl- 
lable, pronounced shun, was an innovation by Noah Webster, and oc- 
casioned much discussion at the time.!® When a vowel occurred by itself, 
this was noted by a formula such as “a by itself, a,” which was contracted 
into abisselfa. This was listed in 1835 by a Georgian as among those 
“terms which used to be familiar in this country during the Revolution- 
ary war, and which lingered in some of our country schools for a few 
years afterwards.’ But the cumulative syllabification was not an Am- 
erican invention. As early as 1576 we have the following directions to be 
used in the “petie scholes” of Elizabethan times: 


Teache the childe, in spelling his syllabes, to leaue the consonant, that commeth 
before a vowell, to the syllabe following, exaple: in this word, manifold, Let him 
spell, for the first syllabe m and a onely, for he may not take m vnto them, be- 
cause, i the vowel followeth: to the second syllabe he must take but and i, for 
f hath o, the vowell next after him. To the third syllabe he must take the foure 


13 New-Hampshire Spy, reprinted in American Poems, ed. Elihu Hubbard Smith (Litch- 
field, Conn., [1793]), pp. 208-209; also reprinted in The Columbian Muse (Philadelphia, 
1794), p. 219, and in A Library of American Literature, ed. E. C. Stedman and E. M. 
Hutchinson (New York, 1888) 1v, 129. The attribution to Biglow is from Walter Blair, 
Native American Humor (1800-1900) (New York, 1937), p. 24, note 3. 

“Letter of December 10, 1860, printed in the American Journal of Education, ed. 
Barnard, x1 (March, 1863), 131. 

% Webster himself wrote in A Grammatical Institute of the English Language ... Part 1 
(Hartford, 1783), p. 9: ‘“The proper sound of # is that of sk. Then if we make three syllables 
of these words, they will stand thus, na-sh-on, mo-sh-on, and we have one syllable without 
any vowel and consequently without any sound. But they are not words of three syllables 
and are not considered as such, except in the old version of the psalms.” The change was 
made at the suggestion of Samuel Stanhope Smith of Princeton, according to Harry R. 
Warfel, Noah Webster, Schoolmaster to America (New York, 1936), p. 55; cf. p. 64. Jeremiah 
Day, president of Yale College, recalled in a letter of August 15, 1865, printed in the 
American Journal of Education, ed. Barnard, xv1 (March, 1866), 126: ‘When Webster’s 
[spelling book] was first introduced, it excited much curiosity, especially his making a single 
syllable of tion.” 

%6 Augustus Baldwin Longstreet, Georgia Scenes, Characters, Incidents (Augusta, Ga., 
1835), p. 76. He thus described the method, ibid., footnote: ‘‘It was usual, when either of 
the vowels constituted a syllable of a word, to pronounce it and denote its independent 
character, by the words just mentioned, thus: ‘a by itself, a—c-o-r-n corn acorn,’—‘e by 
itself, e—v-i-l, evil,’ &c.” 
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letters that remaine, f, 0, /, and d. In this order than let him spell it, saying: 
m, a, ma: n, i, ni: f, 0, 1, d, fold, manifold. And like wise of all other words. An 
other example, to spell this word imagine, he must take for the first syllable, 
but only the vowell, i, saying i, by it selfe, because m, hath a, the vowell after it. 
For the second syllabe he hath m, and a: for g, he may not take to them, because 
i, the vowell followeth: therefore to the third syllabe he must take the three 
letters, which remaine, g, i, and m. Then he can now spell it thus: 7, by it selfe, 
m, a, ma, ima: g, i, n, gin, imagin.”” 


In his account of customs in 1794-95, Buckingham further stated: 


When the lesson had been thus read, the books were closed, and the words given 
out for spelling. If one was misspelt, it passed on to the next, and the next pupil 
in order, and so on till it was spelt correctly. Then the pupil who had spelt cor- 
rectly went up in the class above the one who had misspelt. It was also a practice, 
when one was absent from this exercise in spelling, that he should stand at the 
foot of the class when he returned.'* Another of our customs was to choose sides 
to spell once or twice a week. The words to be spelt went from side to side; and 
at the conclusion, the side which beat (spelt the most words) were permitted to 
leave the schoolroom, preceding the other side, who had to sweep the room and 
build the fires the next morning.!® 


Samuel G. Goodrich, ‘“‘Peter Parley,’”’ corroborated this account, saying 
that ‘“‘whoever missed went down, so that perfection mounted to the 
top.’”° William A. Alcott, dealing with the schools of Connecticut shortly 
after the turn of the century, declared: 


To teach spelling, a lesson was assigned, consisting of a certain number of 
columns arranged in Alphabetical order, as the words of our spelling books usually 
are, which the pupil was requested to study over and over, until he could recol- 
lect and spell them from memory. None of them were ever defined for him; nor 
was he requested or encouraged to seek for definitions for himself. In this 


17 F. Clement, The Petie Schole with an English Orthographie, wherein by rules lately pre- 
scribed is taught a method to enable both a Childe to reade perfectly within one moneth, & also 
the unperfect to write English aright (London, 1587), pp. 13-15. From internal evidence it is 
clear that everything before p. 31 is to be dated 1576. This important work was called to 
my attention by Prof. T. W. Baldwin. Of the examples given by Clement, only imagine has 
the full cumulative form. 

18 This point was again made by Warren Burton, The District School as It Was, ed. 
Clifton Johnson (first publ. Boston, 1833; ed. New York, 1928), p. 59, in describing the feel- 
ings of a girl who, with much pride, has reached the head of the spelling-class: “I pity you, 
poor girl; for James has an ally that will blow over your proud castle in the air. Old Boreas, 
the king of the winds, will order a snow-storm by and by, to block up the roads, so that 
none but booted and weather-proof males can get to school; and you, Miss, must lose a day 
or two, and then find yourself at the foot with those blockhead boys who always abide 
there.” 

19 4m. Journal of Education, xin, 131. 

20 Recollections of a Lifetime (New York, 1856), 1, 141. 
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manner, one word suggested, by association, the next; the second, the third; and 
so on. No faculty was called into exercise but the memory. If a word was mis- 
spelled, the next pupil who could spell it was allowed to take his place, or “go 
above him,” as it was called. He who was at the head of the class at evening 
had a credit mark, and sometimes a written certificate of good scholarship. 
Indeed, emulation was the only motive to exertion which I ever knew employed in 
the school, except compulsion.#* 


The competitive motive received further development when one after- 
noon a week was set aside for choosing sides in spelling. As Willian Alcott 
recalled, ‘““The side or party who mis-spelled the smallest number of 
words was declared to have beat; and they usually manifested much 
triumph.” In these years the teaching of spelling became a craze, oc- 
cupying an undue proportion of attention.” 

It was but another step that these contests should be transferred to 
the evening. This change is attributed to about the year 1800 by a his- 
torian dealing with Connecticut: “The average radius of the school dis- 
tricts was not less than a mile, and from every part the scholars not un- 
frequently gathered on winter evenings at the school-house to spell.’ 
Neighboring districts would send their champions for the combat, and 
the rest of the community would join in. It was customary for the teacher 
to appoint the evening sessions at proper intervals throughout the term 
of his engagement.” They became, naturally enough, a social event, al- 
though the name “spelling school,’”’ which clung to them, salved the 
Puritan conscience. These were the only recreation of the spinster school- 
mistress, according to a description of her in Maine near the beginning 
of the nineteenth century.* Their convivial character is emphasized in 
reminiscences; to these evening spelling-matches, “the small children 


21 “History of a Common School from 1801 to 1831,” in American Annals of Education, t 
(November, 1831), 509. The authorship and locale of this record (Spindle Hill, Conn.) are 
reveaied by A. Bronson Alcott, New Connecticut (Boston, 1887), p. 129. It is erroneously 
attributed to A. Bronson Alcott in the Am. Journal of Education, ed. Barnard, xvi (March, 
1866), 130-134. 

2 Am. Annals of Education, 1, 512. Cf. Warren Burton, op. cit., pp. 56-65. 

3 George H. Martin, The Evolution of the Massachusetts Public School System (New York, 
1894), pp. 105-106, where he speaks of this subject as “‘absorbing into itself most of the 
interest and enthusiasm of the schools.” The growing homage to Noah Webster’s American 
Spelling-book abetted this tendency. As Clifton Johnson, Old-Time Schools and School- 
Books (New York, 1904), p. 172, has said of this period: ‘‘the pupil who could ‘spell down 
the whole school’ ranked second only to him who surpassed the rest in arithmetic.” 

% John P. Cowles, ‘‘Miss Z. P. Grant—Mrs. William B. Banister,” in the American 
Journal of Education, ed. Barnard, xxx (September, 1880), 613. 

*% D. P. Thompson, Locke Amsden, or the Schoolmaster: a Tale (Boston, 1847), p. 38. 

% An anonymous poem in the Maine Farmer, cited in Richard Allen Foster, The School 
in American Literature (Baltimore, 1930), pp. 51-52. 
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did not come: it was only for those boys and girls who were in their teens, 
and who were old enough to enjoy and appreciate ‘a good time’.’”” 

According to other accounts whole families, from the youngest up, 
attended. Horace Greeley attended them in New Hampshire at the age of 
four, and such was his precocity”* that he often was the victor. An old 
schoolfellow of his could recall but a single time when he missed a word, 
and he wept bitterly on losing his place.*® Greeley reminisced about him- 
self, as he had been at the age of four (ca. 1815), as follows: 


Spelling was my forte, as is natural for a child of tenacious memory and no judg- 
ment; and I recollect that it used to be the custom that the head of the first 
class and the next should choose sides for a “spelling match” once a week or so. 
Now, I could spell well enough to be “head” among thirty or forty numskulls, 
whose incapability of learning to spell is even now a puzzle to me; but I had not 
wit enough to choose good spellers. On the contrary, I would choose little chil- 
dren, my playmates, who could not spell at all. After patience and counsel had 
both been exhausted, it was found necessary to break the old rule, and let the 
two next choose sides. Some of these spelling matches were held in the evening, 
and it was difficult to keep such a baby as I awake. When the word came to me 
I had to be waked up to spell it; and I have lately found a story quite current 
that I could spell just as well asleep as awake!*° 


From up-state New York comes the same kind of reports. William 
Watts Folwell, later president of the University of Minnesota, in recall- 
ing his school-days between Seneca and Cayuga Lakes about 1840, stated 
that “there has been no prouder hour of my life than that in which I 
spelled down Mike Baldridge, a cousin, in spelling school at the Ludham 
schoolhouse.’”*! The glamor surrounding this event of school-days is best 
set forth by Benjamin Franklin Taylor, who was born in 1819 at Low- 
ville, N. Y.: 


The school in “the Quaker neighborhood” have sent a challenge, in due form, to 
this district, to spell; so, to-night, “the war of words” is to be waged, in the 


27 An anonymous writer, quoted in William’ Mason Cornell, The Life and Public Career 
of Hon. Horace Greeley (Boston, 1872), p. 34. 

28 A biographer, James Parton, The Life of Horace Greeley (New York, 1855), pp. 42-43, 
states: ‘‘He spelt incessantly in school and out of school. He would lie on the floor at his 
grandfather’s house, for hours at a time, spelling hard words, all that he could find in the 
Bible and the few other books within his reach. It was the standing amusement of the 
family to try and puzzle the boy with words, and no one remembers succeeding.” 

29 Quoted ibid., p. 45. 

30 Letter of April 14, 1845, printed in Horace Greeley, his First Autobiography (Brooklyn, 
New York, 1873), pp. xiii-xiv. He told the story again in his Recollections of a Busy Life 
(New York, 1868), p. 44. 

31 William Watts Folwell, The Autobiography and Letters of a Pioneer of Culture, ed. 
Solon J. Buck (Minneapolis, 1933), p. 15. 
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white school-house on the hill. There is a great overhauling of old ““Elementaries,” 
and a wonderful furbishing up of frontispieces, and turning over of clean collars, 
preparatory to the grand mélee. SPELLING ScHoots! Have you forgotten them? 
When, from all the region round about, they gathered into the old log school- 
house, with its huge fireplace, that yawned like the main entrance to Avernus. .. . 

The oaken ferule comes down upon the desk with emphasis. What the roll of 
the drum is to armies, that, the “ruler” is to this whispering, laughing, young 
troup. The challenged are ranged on one side of the house; the challengers on 
the other. Back seats, middle seats, low, front seats, all filled. Some of the fathers 
and grandfathers, who could, no doubt, upon occasion, 


Shoulder the crutch, and show how fields were won, 
occupy the bench of honor near the desk. 


Now for the preliminaries: the reputed best speller on each side “chooses.” 
“Susan Brown!” Out comes a round-eyed little creature, blushing like a peony- 
Who'd have thought it! Such a little thing, and chosen first. 

“Moses Jones!” Out comes Moses, an awkward fellow, with a shock of red 
hair, shockingly harvested, surmounting his broad brow. The girls laugh at him, 
but what he doesn’t know in the “Elementary,” isn’t worth knowing. . . . And 
so they go on, “calling names,” until five or six champions stand forth ready to do 
battle, and the contest is fairly begun. Down goes one after another, as words of 
three syllables are followed by those of four, and these again, by words of similar 
pronunciation and divers significations, until only Moses and Susan remain. 

The spelling-book has been exhausted, yet there they stand. Dictionaries are 
turned over—memories are ransacked, for 


Words of learned length and thundering sound, 


until, by and by, Moses comes down like a tree, and Susan flutters there still, 
like a little leaf aloft, that the frost and the fall have forgotten. Polysyllable 
follows polysyllable, and by and by Susan hesitates just a breath or two, and 
twenty tongues are working their way through the labyrinth of letters in a 
twinkling. Little Susan sinks into the chink left for her on the crowded seat, and 
there is a lull in the battle. 

Then, they all stand in a solid phalanx by schools, and the struggle is, to spell 
each other down. And down they go, like leaves in winter weather, and the victory 
is declared for our District, and the school is “‘dismissed.”’ 

Then comes the hurrying and bundling, the whispering and glancing, the pair- 
ing off and the tumbling in. There are hearts that flutter and hearts that ache; 
“mittens” that are not worn, secret hopes that are not realized, and fond looks 
that are not returned. There is a jingling among the bells at the door; one after 
another the sleighs dash up, receive their nestling freight, and are gone. 


It appears that these spelling contests were at the height of their orig- 
inal vitality during the first quarter of the nineteenth century and then, 
as New England became more sophisticated, lost ground to other forms 


# Benjamin Franklin Taylor, January and June (New York, 1854), pp. 255-260. 
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of entertainment. But by the middle of the century they had gained the 
aura of romantic charm with which we invest the incidents of childhood. 
Lewis Gaylord Clark in 1846, in recounting the “many recollections of 
early school-days,” dwelt nostalgically on the “spelling-schools on win- 
ter-nights with antagonist districts.’’** We have a picture of one of these, 
entitled ““A Yankee Spelling School,” written in 1848 from ““Down-East”’: 


As soon as the stars began to glisten, boisterous lads and modest misses came 
from all the neighborhood within two miles. For it is deemed fine amusement to 
engage in such spelling matches. They are attractive in the coldest weather. 
A huge pile of fuel lay on the broad hearth; another, torching and crackling, 
gleamed from the wide fire-place, lighting up a sweet boquet of happy faces. The 
teacher’s ringing bell brought in throngs of blithe boys from noisy snow-ball 
contests, puffing as if they would crack their ruddy cheeks. All became suddenly 
silent and two leaders began choosing their favorite champions. But the prettiest 
were called first—a pardonable partiality. It was diverting to see the rosy girls 
flirt bashfully round to their places, holding spelling-books up before their 
sparkling eyes, more to avoid our glances than the fire’s bright glare. Directly 
the instructor, standing in front, commenced giving out alternate words to the 
rival parties. Not one in a hundred was misspelled. It is the best time of life, and 
the best method of learning that indispensable art, orthography. After an hour’s 
sharp contention, the side having a majority of girls, of course, came out victori- 
ous. To relieve the monotony of this exercise, many curious lessons in geography 
were chanted by the whole school, with beautiful precision and harmony. As the 
clock struck nine, our delighted company vanished, the bravest youths politely 
offering to escort their favorite lasses home through the bitter air.™ 


The institution which the East had outgrown was transplanted, how- 
ever, into the simpler environment of the western frontier, and there it 
came to a new flowering. The attainment of conventional spelling was a 
symbol of culture, and therefore the frontier adopted this expedient to 
reach it. As a sociologist has pointed out, “the frontier society traverses 
in a comparatively few decades the ascent from a low to a high culture.’ 
The transfer probably took place through the medium of the Yankee 
schoolmasters who flocked to the west in great numbers. Such a teacher 
from Maine, who took a school in Fayette county, Indiana, recorded in 
his diary for December, 1832: “In the evening I appointed a spelling 
school at which I invited all the parents to attend.’** How the form 


33 Knickerbocker, xxvu (March, 1846), 279. 

* Dean Dudley, Pictures of Life in England and America (Boston, 1851), pp. 247-248. 
Similar nostalgic comment is found in Ellen Chapman (Hobbs) Rollins (under pen-name 
of E. H. Arr), New England Bygones (Philadelphia, 1880), p. 209; and Mary B. Claflin, 
Brampton Sketches: Old-Time New England Life (New York, 1890), pp. 130-132. 

% James G. Leyburn, Frontier Folkways (New Haven, Conn., 1935), p. 3. 

% “Journal of Ebenezer Mattoon Chamberlain, 1832-35,” ed. Louise Fogle, in the Indiana 
Magazine of History, xv (September, 1919), 241. He used this method to get an audience for 
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flourished is apparent in a contemporary description, dealing with Indi- 
ana, by Mrs. Caroline Matilda Kirkland: 


The spelling-school is one of the ordinary winter amusements in the country. 
It occurs once in a fortnight, or so, and has power to draw out all the young 
people for miles round, arrayed in their best clothes and their holiday behaviour. 
When all is ready, umpires are elected, and after these have taken the distin- 
guished place usually occupied by the teacher, the young people of the school 
choose the two best scholars to head the opposing classes. These leaders choose 
their foliowers from the mass, each calling a name in turn, until all the spellers 
are ranked on one side or the other, lining the sides of the room, and all standing. 
The schoolmaster, standing too, takes his spelling-book, and gives a placid yet 
awe-inspiring look along the ranks, remarking that he intends to be very im- 
partial, and that he shall give out nothing that is not in the spelling-book.*’ For 
the first half hour or so he chooses common and easy words, that the spirit of the 
evening may not be damped by the too early thinning of the classes. When a 
word is missed, the blunderer has to sit down, and be a spectator only for the 
rest of the evening. At certain intervals, some of the best speakers mount the 
platform, and “speak a piece,” which is generally as declamatory as possible. 

The excitement of this scene is equal to that afforded by any city spectacle 
whatever; and towards the close of the evening, when difficult and unusual 
words are chosen to confound the small number who still keep the floor, it be- 
comes scarcely less than painful. When perhaps only one or two remain to be 
puzzled, the master, weary at last of his task, though a favourite one, tries by 
tricks to put down those whom he cannot overcome in fair fight. If among all 
the curious, useless, unheard-of words which may be picked out of the spelling- 
book, he cannot find one which the scholars have not noticed, he gets the last 
head down by some quip or catch. “Bay” will perhaps be the sound; one scholar 
spells it “bey,” another “bay,” while the master all the time means “ba,” 
which comes within the rule, being in the spelling-book.** 


In Illinois in the fifties, public spelling bees were held for the school- 
children,** and further west, as in Iowa, they had an important place in 
entertaining the entire community.*® They even reached into the Cali- 





a discussion of his disciplinary problems, and he ‘‘gave a very serious and Yankee-like lec- 
ture.” For this reference and some others, I am indebted to the collections of Sir William 
Craigie’s Dictionary of American English, under spelling-school. 

57 This proviso throws light on the hold that Webster’s spelling-book had on the public 
mind. As Harry R. Warfel says in Noah Webster, Schoolmaster to America, p. 76, the spelling 
bee ‘demanded a uniform arbiter throughout a county and even a state. Webster’s book 
early was given this position, and although other books printed publick and honour, the 
contestants spelled the words public and honor.” 

38 Western Clearings (New York, 1845), pp. 158-159. 

8° Charles B. Johnson, Jilinois in the Fifties (Champaign, Ill., 1918), pp. 104-105; 
Earnest Elmo Calkins, They Broke the Prairie (New York, 1937), p. 246, concerning Gales- 
burg, Ill. 

40 History of Emmet County and Dickinson County, Iowa (Chicago, Ill.: Pioneer Publ. Co., 
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fornia mining camps, as Bret Harte’s ““Truthful James” relates: 


Thar’s a new game down in Frisco, that ez far ez I can see 
Beats euchre, poker, and van-toon, they calls the “Spellin’ Bee.’ 


The miners at Angel Camp got safely through separate, parallel, rhythm, 
incinerate, and even phthisis, but on gneiss a terrific fight with bowie 
knives developed.” 

Just as New England had outgrown the evening spelling matches a 
generation earlier, so they began to wane on the frontier by the time of 
the Civil War. In some puritanical communities their social character 
had become too pronounced. E. W. Howe recalled from his boyhood in 
northern Missouri before the Civil War that a slight play, in which some- 
one represented a murdered man and an oration was delivered over his 
body, aroused “‘so much indignation that thereafter the occasional spell- 
ing and singing schools were given up.’ But mostly the spelling contests 
lapsed as being old-fashioned. A writer in the Nation in 1872 noted that 
“the spelling school in the evening’”’ was among the frontier customs that 
“are rapidly passing away.’ 

As pioneer conditions became more and more remote, there arose the 
further stage of sophistication that consists in the patronizing of the 
naive. One of the chief signs of this was the great vogue given to Edward 
Eggleston’s novel, The Hoosier Schoolmaster, which exploited the frontier 
of thirty years before. His description of the spelling bee in Flat Creek 
District of Indiana as “the only public literary exercise known in Hoo- 
pole County,” taking “‘the place of lyceum lecture and debating club,’”™ 
caught people’s fancy. Eggleston emphasized the social aspect of the 
event: 

There was laughing, and talking, and giggling, and simpering, and ogling, and 
flirting, and courting. What a full-dress party is to Fifth Avenue, a spelling- 





1917), 1, 101, where the procedure of a typical match is described. Miss Mamie Meredith 
has collected accounts from early days in Nebraska, as she notes in American Speech, xm 
(February, 1938), 21, note 5. 

“| Bret Harte, ““The Spelling Bee at Angels,” in Writings (1896), x11, 184. 

* Tbid., pp. 184-187. Regarding the same locale, cf. a letter by Mrs. Roza Ingram Odell, 
in the New York Times, March 4, 1928, m1, 4f: “‘As a little school girl in a mining camp in 
California, when the old blue back spelling book was our authority, I participated in a 
‘spelling bee’ when the boys were arranged on one side of the room and the girls on the oppo- 
site side. The teacher or some grown-up conducted the affair and alternated the words 
between the participants. On a word pronounced like ‘demean,’ after the usual three trials, 
I met my Waterloo. It really was not a disgraceful defeat, for how could a youngster of only 
9 or 10 years know anything about ‘demesne’?” 

48 Plain People (New York, 1929), p. 23. “4 Nation, xtv (January 18, 1872), 45a. 

© The Hoosier Schoolmaster, in Hearth and Home, m1 (Oct. 7, 1871), 788a. Eggleston was 
editor of the paper and wrote the installments week by week as needed. 
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school is to Hoopole County. It is an occasion which is metaphorically inscribed 
with this legend: “Choose your partners.” Spelling is only a blind in Hoopole 
County, as is dancing on Fifth Avenue. But as there are some in society who love 
dancing for its own sake, so in Flat Creek district there were those who loved 
spelling for its own sake, and who, smelling the battle from afar, had come to try 
their skill in this tournament, hoping to freshen the laurels they had won in their 
school-days. 


His description of Jim Phillips, who “had ‘spelled down’ the last three 
masters,’ became famous.*’? The hero of the story met his defeat, it will 
be recalled, when the compére, Squire Hawkins, fished out of his pocket 
“a list of words just coming into use in those days—words not in the 
spelling-book,” and daguerreotype fell to his lot.** 

Partly as a result of the great popularity of The Hoosier Schoolmaster, 
the spelling bee underwent a widespread revival, reaching its height in 
1875. The American correspondent of the London Times remarked on it 


Ibid. (October 14, 1871), 808b. 

47 Tbid., p. 809a.—Phillips was an actual person of this very name in Eggleston’s home 
town; and when the story, contrary to his expectation, was reprinted in the Vevay Reveille, 
Phillips was highly incensed to find it set down that ‘‘Except in this one art of spelling he 
was of no account,” and he went to the editor’s office to thrash him. However, as Eggleston 
relates in the preface to the Library ed. of 1892 (New York, n. d.), p. 24: “‘As time passed on, 
Phillips found himself a lion. Strangers desired an introduction to him as a notability, and 
invited the champion to dissipate with them at the soda fountain in the village drug store. 
It became a matter of pride with him that he was the most famous speller in the world.” 
Cf. corroboration of this eventuality, with other details, in George Cary Eggleston, The 
First of the Hoosiers ; Reminiscences of Edward Eggleston (Philadelphia, 1903), pp. 46-50, and 
his Recollections of a Varied Life (New York, 1910), pp. 34-35. 

48 Hearth and Home, 111, 809b.—Eggleston recurred to the subject of spelling contests 
in later novels, The End of the World (New York, cop. 1872), p. 111; The Circuit Rider (New 
York, 1872), p. 30; and The Hoosier School-boy (first publ., 1883; New York, 1916), pp. 
240-242. 

49 It was not until this revival that the name spelling bee had much currency, the older 
terms being spelling school and spelling match. The word bee was reserved for convivial 
affairs, principally with apple, husking, logging, quilting, raising, and stone, as discussed 
by M. M. Mathews, Notes and Comments upon American English Made by British Travelers 
and Observers, 1770-1850 (Ph.D. diss., Harvard University, 1935), pp. 453-454; while the 
name spelling-school clothed the institution with the idea of educational improvement. 
Frank Luther Mott, in The Familiar Speech of the Iowa Pioneers (Master’s thesis, Colum- 
bia University, 1919), p. 44, while noting that bee is a New England term and party the 
Southernism, chooses the form spelling match, on the basis of personal information, as the 
regular Iowa term. Cf. mention in the New York Daily Tribune, February 13, 1880, p. 4c, 
of “‘an old-fashioned spelling match.’ The derogatory phrase spelling-fight, used by Mark 
Twain in Tom Sawyer (1876), is rightly classified by Robert L. Ramsay, in A Mark Twain 
Lexicon, ‘‘The University of Missouri Studies,” xm, No. 1 (January, 1938), p. lxxviii (cf. 
p. 217) as a “‘nonce combination.” Eggleston was amused at the French translation, con- 
course d’épellation, as he wrote in his preface of 1892 in The Hoosier Schoolmaster (New York, 
n.d.), p. 15, finding it ‘‘something more stately in its French dress.” English writers, curi- 
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as being ‘“‘the prevailing infatuation, and every town and village is hav- 
ing its ‘bee,’ attended by crowds who cheer the successful and laugh at 
those who are afflicted with a ‘bad spell’.’*° One of the most elaborate 
was held in Philadelphia at the Academy of Music on March 25, 1875, 
and 4,000 people crowded into the auditorium to see eighty competitors 
spelled down. In Hartford, Connecticut, two months later, a spelling 
match was held at the Asylum Hill Congregational Church, and it is 
memorable for the introductory remarks made by Mark Twain. They 
were taken down stenographically and no doubt seemed much more 
humorous when given impromptu than they do three-score years later 
in cold print. He said: 

LADIES AND GENTLEMEN: I have been honored with the office of introducing 
these approaching orthographical solemnities with a few remarks. The temper- 
ance crusade swept the land some time ago—that is, that vast portion of the 
land where it was needed—but it skipped Hartford. Now comes this new spelling 
epidemic, and this time we are stricken. So I suppose we needed the affliction. 
I don’t say we needed it, for I don’t see any use in spelling a word right, and 
never did. I mean I don’t see any use in having a uniform and arbitrary way of 
spelling words. We might as well make all clothes alike and cook all dishes alike. 
Sameness is tiresome, variety is pleasing. I have a correspondent whose letters 
are always a refreshment to me; there is such a breezy, unfettered originality 
about his orthography. He always spells Kow with a large K. Now, that is just 





ously mistaking the American idiom, assumed that each of the contestants was a “‘bee.”’ 
Thus Tom Kershaw in The Spelling Bee (Manchester, 1876), p. 4, writes: “It was, however, 
agreed that the ‘bees’ should be allowed to retain their seats”; also, ibid., certain words 
“left only three ‘bees’-—two boys and a young lady.” Herbert W. Horwill, in A Dictionary 
of Modern American Usage (Oxford, 1935), pp. 24-25, reflects this background by writing 
that “‘it seems strange that the word bee should not be applied to an individual member of 
the gathering but to the gathering as a whole, for which hive would surely be a more appro- 
priate metaphor.” If the word bee in America (Thornton and DAE, 1769 ff., in this sense) 
ever passed through the semantic stage postulated by the English, no record of it survives. 

50 Times (London), April 16, 1875, p. 4d. In his presidential address before the American 
Philological Association, July 13, 1875, as printed in its Proceedings, 7th Ann. Session, p. 7, 
J. Hammond Trumbull spoke of ‘‘The ‘spelling matches’ which, last winter, became epi- 
demic.” 

51 Times (L.), April 16, 1875, p. 4d. As often recorded in England, the audience was some- 
what unruly. As the correspondent reported: ‘‘Then a gentleman spelt ‘reseat’ for another 
word that was pronounced the same way (receipt), and the Committee ruling him out there 
was a great disturbance. The gentleman would not ‘go out,’ claiming that it was a ‘double- 
header,’ and that he spelt it right, and, on his appealing to the audience, the vast crowd, 
with an unanimous shout, decided that he should be kept in, and so he remained.” Later: 
‘«.. a discussion arose about the pronunciation of the elocutionist who gave out the 
words. It was demanded that some one else should take his place, and there were hisses and 
cheers, dozens rising in the audience and arguing the question at once.”’ The words that 
overcame the last-surviving contestants were 6th, purview, 5th, testacious, 4th, distension, 
3rd, infinitessimal (sic), and 2nd, hauser. 
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as good as to spell it with a small one. It is better. It gives the imagination a 
broader field, a wider scope. It suggests to the mind a grand, vague, impressive, 
new kind of cow. Superb effects can be produced by variegated spelling. Now, 
there is Blind Tom, the musical prodigy. He always spells a word according to 
the sound that is carried to his ear. And he is an enthusiast in orthography. 
When you give him a word he shouts it out—puts all his soul into it. I once 
heard him called upon to spell orang-outang before an audience. He said, “‘O, 
r-a-n-g, orang, g-e-r, ger oranger, t-a-n-g, tang, orangger tang!” Now, a body can 
respect an orang-outang that spells his name in a vigorous way like that. But the 
feeble dictionary makes a mere kitten of him. In the old times people spelled just 
as they pleased. That was the right idea. You had two chances at a stranger 
then. You knew a strong man from a weak one by his iron-clad spelling, and his 
handwriting helped you to verify your verdict. Some people have an idea that 
correct spelling can be taught, and taught to anybody. That is a mistake. The 
spelling faculty is born in man, like poetry, music and art. It is a gift; it isa talent. 
People who have this gift in a high degree need only to see a word once in print 
and it is forever photographed upon their memory. They cannot forget it. People 
who haven’t it must be content to spell more or less like—like thunder—and ex- 
pect to splinter the dictionary wherever their orthographical lightning happens 
to strike. There are 114,000 words in the unabridged dictionary. I know a lady 
who can spell only 180 of them right. She steers clear of all the rest. She can’t 
learn any more. So her letters always consist of those constantly-recurring 180 
words. Now and then, when she finds herself obliged to write upon a subject 
which necessitates the use of some other words, she—well, she don’t write on 
that subject. I have a relative in New York who is almost sublimely gifted. She 
can’t spell any word right. There is a game called Verbarium. A dozen people 
are each provided with a sheet of paper, across the top of which is written a long 
word like kaleidoscopical, or something like that, and the game is to see who can 
make up the most words out of that in three minutes, always beginning with the 
initial letter of the word. Upon one occasion the word chosen was cofferdam. 
When time was called everybody had built from five to twenty words except this 
young lady. She only had one word—calf. We all studied a moment and then 
said: ‘‘Why, there is no ‘1’ in cofferdam!’”’ Then we examined her paper. To the 
eternal honor of that uninspired, unconscious, sublimely independent soul be it 
said, she had spelled that word ‘caff’!®* If anybody here can spell calf any more 
sensibly than that let him step to the front and take his milk. The insurrection 
will now begin.® 


Sir Charles Reed, chairman of the London School Board, visited Amer- 
ica in the same year, and reported that the spelling bees had “‘done a 


52 He told this story again in his Autobiography, ed. Albert Bigelow Paine (New York, 
1924), 1, 57-58, as a happening in 1869, concerning his sister-in-law, Mrs. Crane, but with 
the text-word as California. 

58 The St. Louis Republican, May 23, 1875, as reprinted in the Missouri Historical Re- 
view, xxv (April, 1931), 532-533, 
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great deal to improve the popular knowledge of English.’ This revival 
seems to us now to have lacked the spontaneous, folksy quality of the 
original state, but of course to the children of the time the bees were novel 
and exciting. Senator Simeon Fess recalled contests in Ohio that “‘began 
early in the evening and often lasted until after midnight.’ They 
reached England in the winter season of 1875-76, attracting much at- 
tention, but they soon died down there. No doubt they helped to pre- 
cipitate the spelling reform movement, which took on considerable force 
shortly thereafter. 

Although the spelling bee thus had its ups and downs as a form of 
entertainment, it was retained unimpaired as an exercise in school-life 
throughout the century. The reforms of Horace Mann relieved the teach- 
ing of spelling from its unintelligent, rote-memory drill in many quarters, 
but the competitive pattern was too well established to disappear. In 
a survey of the schools of Connecticut in 1828, it was found that “The 
pupil is generally allowed to spell at a word but once; if he errs, the one 
who is next in the class spells it if he can, and ‘goes above him.’’’ 5" George 
Canning Hill, in reminiscences of his youth of 1842, recalled the arrival 
of the hour “‘to be spelled round out of the little Walker dictionary.’’** In 
the district school at Vevay, Indiana, which Edward Eggleston entered 
in 1842, the following routine took place: 


In addition to the regular spelling lessons of the day, the whole school was re- 
quired, as a final exercise each afternoon, to stand in one long row, called “the 
big spelling class,” for competitive examination in the art. If a word was mis- 
spelled by one, it was passed to the next below, and so on till some one succeeded 
in spelling it correctly. The successful speller was said to have “turned down” 
all who had failed, and was entitled to take his place above them in the line. At 
the close of the exercise the scholar who stood at the head of the class was as- 
signed to the foot of it for the next day, and a record was kept of the number of 
times that each had “gone foot.’’ Some small distinction was supposed to have 
been achieved by the scholar whose record at the end of the term showed the 


54 Quoted in the Times (London), Feb. 1, 1876, p. 10c. 

55 New York Times, March 30, 1930, 1, 24gh; also in Mark Sullivan, Our Times (New 
York, 1927), m, 125. 

5 With America’s linguistic welfare close to his aching heart, the editor of the Saturday 
Review, xt1 (January 8, 1876), 42b, stated: ‘‘The popularity of these competitions in the 
United States is one of the many fortunate circumstances of that country. It cannot be too 
often impressed on American speakers that when they come to write they must add a ‘g’ 
to the word which they call ‘fixins,’ and that they must not spell calculate with an ‘i.’ ” 

57 The Common School System in Connecticut, a pamphlet of 16 pp., 1828, quoted in the 
American Journal of Education, ed. Barnard, v (1858), 145. Whittier’s poem of 1870, ‘In 
School-Days,” in Writings (Cambridge, 1888), 11, 163, gives an incident in this exercise. 

58 Homespun; or, Five and Twenty Years Ago (New York, 1867), p. 138. 
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greatest number of goings to the foot. This was about the only use made of the 
principle of rewards in the country schools of that time.® 


In Missouri in the same decade Mark Twain met with similar prac- 
tices. He found spelling easy, even though, as he wrote in his A utobio- 
graphy, “It was a poor and mean distinction, and I early learned to dis- 
enjoy it.”®° There were two prizes in his school—thin silver discs, about 
the size of a dollar, on which were engraved ‘“‘Amiability” and ‘Good 
Spelling.” The latter was usually Mark’s, for, starting from the foot, 
where misbehavior had placed him, he always, he said, “slaughtered 
both divisions and stood alone with the medal around my neck when the 
campaign was finished.’ Such competition has been reported, around 
the time of the Civil War, from many parts of the country—Massa- 
chusetts,® North Carolina,™ Ohio,“ Michigan,® and Wisconsin.” Hamlin 
Garland, recalling his boyhood in northeastern Iowa about 1875, has 
described an exciting match when one school visited another.” 

At the beginning of the present century the spelling bee as a social 
event survived only in sporadic instances. Here and there individuals 
were known as inevitable champions whenever occasional bees were 


59 George Cary Eggleston, The First of the Hoosiers; Reminiscences of Edward Eggleston, 
pp. 44-45. 

60 Writing of March 27, 1906, in Mark Twain’s Autobiography, 11, 257. 

61 Writing of February 7, 1906, ibid., 1, 67-68. This practice was described by Clifton 
Johnson, Old-Time Schools and School-Books, pp. 172-174, as follows: ‘‘There were in- 
stances, too, where the spelling classes had prizes—possibly a half dollar for the oldest 
class, a quarter for the next, and a ‘nine-pence’ for the little ones. Each prize coin was 
drilled and hung on a string, and the winners in the afternoon spelling lessons were entitled 
to carry a coin suspended from their necks until the next morning, when these decorations 
were turne« over to the teacher to be again contended for. A record was kept, and at the 
close of th. term the child who had carried the coin home the greatest number of times was 
given permanent possession.” 

6 Margaret Miller, letter of January 27, 1927, in History and Proceedings of the Pocum- 
tuck Valley Memorial Association, v1 (1929), 463. 

63 Josephus Daniels, quoted in Mark Sullivan, Our Times, 11, 123-124. 

6 Senator Simeon Fess, ibid., m, 124. 

85 Eugene Davenport, Professor Emeritus of Agriculture, University of Illinois, quoted 
ibid.; he wrote: ‘‘The class stood in a row with toes on the same crack of the floor, as the 
last ‘exercise’ of every school day. Beginning at the ‘head’ the teacher pronounced from the 
lesson to each in turn. If any one missed, the next tried and the next, down the line until 
some one, either through superior knowledge, or profiting by the trial and error of his less 
fortunate fellows, or else by hasty application of the principle of reductio ad absurdam, hit 
on the correct spelling, whereat he took his place up the line just above the one who first 
missed, horning everybody down one notch accordingly.” 

% Mrs. Mary Davison Bradford, Pioneers! O Pioneers! (Evansville, Wisconsin, 1937), 
pp. 170-181. 

87 Boy Life on the Prairie (Revised ed.; New York, cop. 1899), pp. 340-341. 
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held.** In 1917 a member of the American Academy of Arts and Letters 
lamented the passing of “our delightful national game, now obsolete, of 
spelling-bees.’’®* His statement was premature, however, for the next two 
decades saw a remarkable revival of them. They swept into popularity 
at fairs, Grange meetings, and social clubs. It was discovered that they 
carry well on the radio, and they became a recurrent feature on programs 
in 1937. 

In the first half of the nineteenth century, spelling bees developed 
naturally to meet an educational need felt by the populace, and they 
may be counted as a genuine folk institution. The community partici- 
pated without social barriers, in a fashion typical of democratic American 
social conditions.” The revivals in recent years have often had an arti- 
ficial, nostalgic quality, as when Webster’s ‘Blue-Backed Speller’”’ is 
selected as the authority and the caller of words is referred to as the 
“schoolmaster.””! From the educational point of view, the bees have had 
severe critics” and few defenders.”* Nevertheless, they are significant 


68 For instance, a Professor D. Jones of Kansas City issued a perpetual challenge to all 
comers, and on one occasion spelled 15,000 words, missing only 14, while his opponent 
missed 17. See the New York Times, February 12, 1922, vr, 10a. A Mrs. Mary Lewis Cole 
of Rochester, New York (ibid., January 15, 1936, p. 20a), ‘‘won national recognition” by 
her ability to spell words either backwards or forwards. In 1913 a bee held in Washington, 
D. C., by the National Press Club, attended by President W. Wilson, with David Houston, 
Secretary of Agriculture, as master of ceremonies, attracted widespread attention, and 
Senators Willis of Ohio and Poindexter of Washington were declared champions (ibid., 
March 23, 1930, x, 12h, and March 29, 1930, p. 12h). 

69 William Crary Brownell, ““The Academy and the Language,” in Proceedings of the S pe- 
cial Meeting of the American Academy of Arts and Letters . . . February 22, 1917, p. 19. 

70 Qn this point Edwin E. Slosson, in The American Spirit in Education, ‘Chronicles of 
America,” ed. Allen Johnson, xxiv (New Haven, 1921), pp. 110-111, says: ‘“The spelling- 
bee was not a mere drill to impress certain facts upon the plastic memory of youth. It was 
also one of the recreations of adult life, if recreation be the right word for what was taken 
so seriously by every one. The spectacle of a school trustee standing with a blue-backed 
Webster open in his hand while gray-haired men and women, one row being captained by 
the schoolmaster and the rival team by the minister, spelled each other down is one that 
it would be hard to reproduce under a more centralized and less immediately popular form 
of school government.” On the social milieu in which spelling bees thrive, see B. A. Botkin, 
The American Play-Party Song (Lincoln, Neb., 1937), pp. 19-20, 361-381. 

™ New York Times, March 2, 1924, rx, 4g; March 23, 1930, x, 12gh. 

7 Cf. L. H. Vanhouten, ‘‘Stupidities of Spelling Bees,” in the Educational Review, 
txxu (March, 1927), 128. In an experiment by A. I. Gates and Frederick B. Graham, 
“The Value of Various Games and Activities in Teaching Spelling,” in the Journal of Edu- 
cational Research, xxvu1 (September, 1934), 1-9, contrasting a group in the Brooklyn 
schools that used spelling matches with another that studied straight lists, it was found that 
there were no significant differences in the resulting efficiency in spelling, although the 
pupils enjoyed the games much more. There has been much comment on the uselessness of 
the ability to spell hard words “‘in an age becoming more and more oral.” See New York 
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not only socially but linguistically. They take rank among the conser- 
vative influences in American speech. They are a factor that helps to 
account for the prevalence of spelling pronunciations in the United States 
and for a central body of speech that does not yield to passing fashions.” 
- Spelling bees have been not only a mechanism of adjustment.to the heavy 
F burden of arbitrary English spelling, but also a determinant of the course 
taken by the language. 
ALLEN WALKER READ 
New York, New York 





Times, November 28, 1933, p. 20d; and cf. February 25, 1930, p. 3d; May 31, 1934, p. 18d; 
February 17, 1937, p. 20d; etc. 

73 As “one of the little band of despised and despairing classicists,”’ a correspondent of 
the New York Times, March 14, 1937, tv, 8e, wrote: “I see a ray of hope in the growing pop- 
ularity of the old-fashioned spelling bee. Here is the utilitarian motive so long demanded as 

ef a justification for teaching Latin and Greek.” As he clinched his point by the fact that cer- 
te tain students were unable to spell noumenon, his ‘‘utilitarian motive” was rather weak. An- 
; other commentator (ibid., February 12, 1922, v1, 10a) rejoiced in the bees as ‘‘an antidote 
to jazz and frivolity.” This attitude must be discounted, however, as merely the perennial 
dither over the younger generation; for instance, in the Times (London), Feb. 1, 1876, p. 
10c, Sir Charles Reed praised the spelling bees as ‘‘more healthy, useful, and elevating than 
the sensational amusements in which young people now indulge.” 
™ Cf. George H. McKnight, “‘Conservatism in American Speech,” in American Speech, 1 
if (October, 1925), 1-17; George Philip Krapp, The English Language in America (New York, 
1925) 1, 58-59, 399; and Albert C. Baugh, A History of the English Language (New York, 
1935), pp. 443-444. 
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XXX 


WASHINGTON IRVING’S FRIEND AND COLLABORATOR: 
BARHAM JOHN LIVIUS, ESQ. 


ESEARCH concerning the various aspects of the life and work of 
Washington Irving has found its final expression in Professor Wil- 
liams’ monumental biography.' In these volumes and in a subsequent 
Journal? much light is shed upon Irving’s acquaintance with the family 
of John Foster of Bedford, residing in Dresden when Irving arrived there 
in the autumn of 1822. Among his intimate friends of this time, none has 
remained so completely unknown as the oft-mentioned Colonel Livius, 
a cousin of the Fosters. Irving’s constant association with him in Dresden 
and their continued friendship in Paris are indicated by many entries in 
his notebooks, but these reveal little beyond Livius’ relationship to the 
Fosters and his passion for the theatre. Livius as a minor dramatist, 
whose Freyschiitz is an adaptation in which Irving collaborated, is not 
completely unknown, though some confusion arises from variations in 
his name.’ In fact, some doubt is even cast upon its authenticity because 
of a reference to him as Barham Surds in Flora Foster Dawson’s bio- 
graphical interpolation.‘ If not for his own connection with the English 
theatre, then because of his intimate association with Washington Irving, 
Barham Livius deserves further study. The following biographical 
sketch, supplemented by a recently discovered personal letter, assembles 
isolated bits of information from documentary sources in America, Eng- 
land, and Germany, and attempts to summarize the career of an in- 
teresting though long-forgotten devotee of the Green Room. 
Barham John Livius, according to family tradition, was descended of 
“a Saxon family of distinction.’*® To what extent this “distinction” was 


1S. T. Williams, The Life of Washington Irving, 2 vols. (N. Y.: Oxford Univ. Press, 1935). 

2S. T. Williams and L. B. Beach, The Journal of Emily Foster (N. Y.: Oxford Univ. 
Press, 1938). 

3 Allardyce Nicoll in A History of Early Nineteenth Century Drama 1800-1850 (Cam- 
bridge, 1930), 11, 335, spells it Levius, though other references in the text give the regular 
spelling. In Frederic Boase’s Modern English Biography (Truro, 1897), 11, 454, he is listed 
as Charles Barham Livius, a form that occurs also in the Era Almanack (1869), p. 15, and 
probably was taken from an obituary notice printed in the London Times of January 17, 
1865. 

4 Cf. P. M. Irving, Life and Letters of Washington Irving (N. Y.: G. P. Putman, 1864),rv, 
343. This confusing error is the result of inaccurate transcription of poor handwriting. 
While glancing at my own notes one day, I discovered that the word Livius could look 
like Surés. The innumerable typographical errors in this “‘unprecedented” interpolation 
clearly indicate a carelessly prepared manuscript and a lack of proofreading. 

5 Only the first edition of John Burke’s A Genealogical and Heraldic Dictionary of the 
Landed Gentry of Great Britain and Ireland (London, 1848), ur (Supplement and Index), 
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real or simply assumed by future generations, eager to strengthen thei; 
claim to British recognition, is uncertain. Certain, however, is the ja 
that the Livius family because of business success and advantage 
marriages rose suddenly and rapidly in English society. The Saxo; 
ancestry mentioned is even doubtful. Obviously it need not refer to thy 
electorate of Saxony, but is more likely to characterize the racial grow, 
which dominates in northern Germany. The earliest known ancestor | 
Barham’s grandfather, Peter Lewis Levius,° who was born at Hambur 
in 1688 and took up his residence in Lisbon’ in 1709. Though it is in 
cated that the family had lived in or near Hamburg for some generation 
nothing is revealed concerning a combination of names quite unusual io: 
a German. Perhaps the paternal ancestry was Jewish* and the Latinize 
form Levius repeats a basic family name Lewis or Levy. In any case th 
marriage of Peter Levius to Susanna Humphry of Waterford in Irela: 
established certain ties which eventually drew the family to Engian 
Their oldest son, Peter, rose to a position of influence and dignity in th: 
service of his adopted country.® The paunger son, George, the father o 


203-204, lists this family a aie genealogical detaile., This information is neitix 
complete nor absolutely correct in every detail as will appear later 

* All facts about ancestry unless otherwise indicated are taken from articles by | 
Mayo of Harvard University, to whom I am indebted for bringing this materia! to my « 
tention. Cf. Publications of the Colonial Society of Massachusetis, xxv (1924), 125-129, a: 
the Granite Monthly (Concord, N. H.), tv (1923), 83-90. This original spelling proba! 
gave way to the more common “Livius” in the next generation because of the Lnglis 
pronunciation of the name. 

? Though the family records give no information about the cause of his migration exce} 
that he became a merchant there, Burke (¢. cif.) mentions his position as ‘Envoy to t! 
Court of Lisbon from the Court of Frederick, King of Prussia.”’ Such posts were often give 
to cilizens abroad who performed some diplomatic duties in addition to carrying on the 
own business. 

* Such a supposition is strengthened by references to the son, Peter, as a “‘foreigne: 
and a “German-Portuguese,” terms which probably reflect a common prejudice against « 
swarthy, “foreign” complexion. Surely a man of Saxon stock would go unnoticed in ar 
Anglo-Saxon community. For such derogatory references cf. A. G. Bradley, Lord Dor 
chester (Toronto, 1911), pp. 184 f., 187 f. 

* Peter Livius, born in Lisbon in 1739 but schooled in England, came to play an i: 
portant though ignoble réle in colonial New Hampshire and Canada. He se! tled in Ports 
mouth, N. H., in 1763, after having married Anne Elizabeth, the second daughter of Job 
Tufton Mason, the hereditary proprietor of New Hampshire, whom he had met in bn: 
land. Livius appeared prosperous, lived handsomely, and became a member of the Coun 
in 1765 and later a justice of the Court of Common Pleas. After a bitter quarre! with Go. 
ernor John Wentworth he returned to England to support his accusations in person an: 
while there read law and was admitted to the bar. Oxford University gave him an honorar 
degree of D.C.L. and he was elected a Fellow of the Royal Society. In 1767, Harvard U: 
versity had given him an honorary M.A., presumably for his gift of books after th 
burning of Harvard Hall. He was actually appointed Chief Justice of New Hampshir 
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Barham John Livius, was born March 20, 1743.!° Presumably he too was 
educated in England. As a young man he was sent to Calcutta," where 
he amassed a fortune in the service of the East India Company and rose 
to the post of Commissariat-General in 1773. He returned to England, 
settled in Bedford, and married Mary, the daughter of Joseph Foster- 
Barham, on September 5, 1785." Through this marriage George Livius 
became allied with a wealthy and influential English family" and estab- 
lished his own social position. Henceforth, his “foreign” ancestry was 
forgotten; he became one of the first citizens of his community, and se- 
cured the recognition of his own family as a member of the landed 
gentry."* 





and only the outbreak of the American Revolution prevented his serving in that capacity. 
Instead he was transferred to the province of Quebec, where he came into conflict with the 
governmental authorities and was dismissed by Sir Guy Carleton. Again Livius appealed 
in person to the Home Government and was sustained. Though he held the emoluments 
of the office of Chief Justice until 1786, he did not return to Quebec. He died on his way to 
Brighton in 1795. For documentary details see L. S. Mayo, John Wentworth (Cambridge, 
1921), pp. 73-86, Collections of the New Hampshire Historical Society, x (1889), 304-363, 
and other references to Colonial history already cited. A much more sympathetic treat- 
ment of Livius “‘as a strong legalist”” who ‘‘was quick to detect and pertinaceous to pursue 
any irregularity in administration” can be found in William Smith’s ‘‘The Struggle Over 
the Laws of Canada,” 1763-83, Canadian Historical Review (1920), 1, 177 £., 180 

1° The Langdon Collection of the Historical Society of Pennsylvania contains a letter by 
Peter Lewis Levius dated from Lisbon, listing the birth dates of his eight children. 

4 Burke, op. cit., p. 204. The American statesman and Senator from South Carolina, 
Ralph Izard, had become intimately acquainted with George Livius during their London 
residence in the early seventies. From India, Livius wrote of his success: ‘My prospects in 
India are very good; and I trust I shall see you with a small but independent fortune—in 
the course of a few years. The trade of India has been these two years past, much on the 
decline—and very unsuccessful to most concerned in it—but I have had good fortune— 
beyond all expectation.” Correspondence of Mr. Ralph Izard of South Carolina (New York, 
1844), 1, 275; cf. also pp. 201, 214, 227, 284. Throughout this volume the name appears as 
Livins, an obvious misprint. Livius loaned Izard large sums of money during the difficult 
years of the American Revolution when Izard was stranded in England. This friendship is 
reflected further in a letter of September 10, 1794, included in the Izard Papers of the Con- 
gressional Library, in which Izard speaks of repaying “annually £132, the interest of the 
money due you.” Cf. my article in The South Carolina Historical and Genealogical Magazine, 
xu (1940), 34-38. % Burke, op. cit. (1921), p. 672. 

4 Joseph Foster (1729-89) assumed in 1750 with the consent of Parliament the addi- 
tional name of Barham according to the will of his stepfather, Dr. Henry Barham. He was a 
direct descendant of Capt. John Foster, who had received extensive grants of estates in 
Jamaica in 1670. For detailed ancestry, cf. Burke, op. cit., (1921), pp. 671-672. This is the 
same family as that of John Foster (1765-1831) of Brickhill House, Bedford, whose wife 
and daughters Irving met in Dresden. 

™ In the Enclosure Award dated 1799, he is listed as the biggest landowner in the parish 
of St. Mary, Bedford. (Documents of the Clerk of Records, Bedfordshire.) In 1790 he 
entertained John Wesley in his house ‘‘on the present site of the Grove,” cf. F. Farrar, Old 
Bedford, London, 1926. 
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Court of Lisbon from the Court of Frederick, King of Prussia.” Such posts were often given 
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Anglo-Saxon community. For such derogatory references cf. A. G. Bradley, Lord Dor- 
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® Peter Livius, born in Lisbon in 1739 but schooled in England, came to play an im- 
portant though ignoble réle in colonial New Hampshire and Canada. He settled in Ports- 
mouth, N. H., in 1763, after having married Anne Elizabeth, the second daughter of John 
Bee: Tufton Mason, the hereditary proprietor of New Hampshire, whom he had met in Eng- 
land. Livius appeared prosperous, lived handsomely, and became a member of the Council 
in 1765 and later a justice of the Court of Common Pleas. After a bitter quarrel with Gov- 
ernor John Wentworth he returned to England to support his accusations in person and 
while there read law and was admitted to the bar. Oxford University gave him an honorary 
degree of D.C.L. and he was elected a Fellow of the Royal Society. In 1767, Harvard Uni- 
versity had given him an honorary M.A., presumably for his gift of books after the 
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Barham John Livius, was born March 20, 1743.!° Presumably he too was 
educated in England. As a young man he was sent to Calcutta," where 
he amassed a fortune in the service of the East India Company and rose 
to the post of Commissariat-General in 1773. He returned to England, 
settled in Bedford, and married Mary, the daughter of Joseph Foster- 
Barham, on September 5, 1785." Through this marriage George Livius 
became allied with a wealthy and influential English family” and estab- 
lished his own social position. Henceforth, his “foreign” ancestry was 
forgotten; he became one of the first citizens of his community, and se- 
cured the recognition of his own family as a member of the landed 
gentry. 





and only the outbreak of the American Revolution prevented his serving in that capacity. 
Instead he was transferred to the province of Quebec, where he came into conflict with the 
governmental authorities and was dismissed by Sir Guy Carleton. Again Livius appealed 
in person to the Home Government and was sustained. Though he held the emoluments 
of the office of Chief Justice until 1786, he did not return to Quebec. He died on his way to 
Brighton in 1795. For documentary details see L. S. Mayo, John Wentworth (Cambridge, 
1921), pp. 73-86, Collections of the New Hampshire Historical Society, rx (1889), 304-363, 
and other references to Colonial history already cited. A much more sympathetic treat- 
ment of Livius ‘‘as a strong legalist’”’ who “‘was quick to detect and pertinaceous to pursue 
any irregularity in administration” can be found in William Smith’s ‘“‘The Struggle Over 
the Laws of Canada,” 1763-83, Canadian Historical Review (1920), 1, 177 f., 180. 

10 The Langdon Collection of the Historical Society of Pennsylvania contains a letter by 
Peter Lewis Levius dated from Lisbon, listing the birth dates of his eight children. 

1 Burke, op. cit., p. 204. The American statesman and Senator from South Carolina, 
Ralph Izard, had become intimately acquainted with George Livius during their London 
residence in the early seventies. From India, Livius wrote of his success: ‘‘My prospects in 
India are very good; and I trust I shall see you with a small but independent fortune—in 
the course of a few years. The trade of India has been these two years past, much on the 
decline—and very unsuccessful to most concerned in it—but I have had good fortune— 
beyond all expectation.”’ Correspondence of Mr. Ralph Izard of South Carolina (New York, 
1844), 1, 275; cf. also pp. 201, 214, 227, 284. Throughout this volume the name appears as 
Livins, an obvious misprint. Livius loaned Izard large sums of money during the difficult 
years of the American Revolution when Izard was stranded in England. This friendship is 
reflected further in a letter of September 10, 1794, included in the Izard Papers of the Con- 
gressional Library, in which Izard speaks of repaying “‘annually £132, the interest of the 
money due you.” Cf. my article in The South Carolina Historical and Genealogical Magazine, 
XL (1940), 34-38. 2 Burke, op. cit. (1921), p. 672. 

18 Joseph Foster (1729-89) assumed in 1750 with the consent of Parliament the addi- 
tional name of Barham according to the will of his stepfather, Dr. Henry Barham. He was a 
direct descendant of Capt. John Foster, who had received extensive grants of estates in 
Jamaica in 1670. For detailed ancestry, cf. Burke, op. cit., (1921), pp. 671-672. This is the 
same family as that of John Foster (1765-1831) of Brickhill House, Bedford, whose wife 
and daughters Irving met in Dresden. 

4 Tn the Enclosure Award dated 1799, he is listed as the biggest landowner in the parish 
of St. Mary, Bedford. (Documents of the Clerk of Records, Bedfordshire.) In 1790 he 
entertained John Wesley in his house ‘‘on the present site of the Grove,” cf. F. Farrar, Old 
Bedford, London, 1926. 
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Barham John (official documents give this sequence of names, but 
later Barham or even John Barham occurs frequently) was their oldest 
child of seven that survived. Born probably in 1786,'* he appears in the 
County Records for the first time in 1810 when he—of age—gave bond 
(for £200 as usual) on the occasion of his marriage to Lucy Barham, a 
minor, the daughter of John Foster Barham, of St. Sidwells, Exeter, a 
partner in the West India House of Plummer, Barham & Company." 
Thus they were cousins, both having the same grandfather, Joseph 
Foster-Barham. The puzzling problem of Barham’s relationship to Emily 
and Flora Foster now becomes clear. On his mother’s side and on his 
wife’s father’s side the families are related. The common ancestor is 
Colonel John Foster (1681-1731), who is the great grandfather of Emily 
Foster, Barham Livius, and Lucy Barham Livius. Hence, Barham Livius 
is a third cousin to Emily and Flora on their father’s side. 

That Barham Livius had children by his wife is shown in the records,'* 
though no further information is available about his family beyond a 
notice on the death of his wife on April 22, 1873, at Clifton (a suburb of 
Bristol). Whatever the reason, Livius left Bedford a few years after his 
marriage in order to join the army. It was the time of the Napoleonic 
wars when a military commission was distinctly a social asset. He won 
promotion to the rank of Cornet July 4, 1816,'® and purchased his lieu- 
tenancy in the 15th regiment of the Light Dragoons on July 31, 1817. 
Presumably he retired shortly afterwards from active service as his name 
is never included with his regiment. Henceforth he is listed among the 
officers on half pay until 1827, when his name appears for the last 
time and is included among “Resignations and Retirements” of the 
Army Lists. The prestige of a military title had probably appealed to 
Livius, and after his father’s death on December 16, 1816, he had been 
able to afford the purchase of his commission. According to the provisions 
of his father’s will the estate, estimated at £55,000, was divided among 
the widow and the three sons. Documents show that further money was 
advanced to Barham for which his mother’s property was mortgaged, but 
by 1838 his mother had died and the money was paid out of his inher- 
itance. 


% Burke, op. cit. (1848), m1, 204. 

16 The marriage of his parents as of September 5, 1785 (Burke, of. cit., 1921, p. 672) and 
the notation “aged 80,” included in the London Times, January 17, 1865, when Barham 
Livius died, make this a safe assumption. 

17 J. Burke, A Genealogical and Heraldic History of the Landed Gentry (London, 1838), rv, 
550. 

18 Burke, op. cit. (1921), p. 671. 

’ Facts of his military career are taken from the British Army Lists. 
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On November 19, 1822, Barham Livius appeared in Dresden.*® He 
arrived “fresh or rather faded, from a fever and set off the same evening 
with us to Morier’s ball,”” Emily Foster wrote in her diary.*' It was the 
beginning of a constant round of gaiety in Dresden society, particularly 
of the English colony and the diplomatic corps, which is reflected best in 
Irving’s Journals.” The title of “Colonel” which Irving punctiliously re- 
peats in his numerous notations seems likely to be an affectation on the 
part of Livius or a flattering gesture of his friends, who recognized the 
social advantages of military or aristocratic titles. In the German circles 
of Dresden Livius was addressed as “Chevalier” or “Freiherr” or “Baron 
von Livius.” 

At least some of the years between his departure from Bedford and his 
appearance on the Continent, though veiled in darkness, had been spent 
in London in close association with the theatre. Detailed information is 
lacking, but the fact of his writing for the London stage is well estab- 
lished. It was a time when the theatres were crowded and the managers 
had difficulty in satisfying the demands of a clamoring audience, en- 
thusiastic at least, even if not discriminating. Innumerable hack-writers 
attempted to supply this demand, and Barham Livius welcomed the 
opportunity. Originality was certainly no requisite; on the contrary, 


the theatre-writers sought not for a new way of art, but for that which, being 
familiar, could hardly fail to make an appeal. . . . They wrote plays, as a cobbler 
makes shoes, for the purpose of bringing in a few pence or a few pounds, and 
consequently they sought in Paris, not for what was new and vital, but for what 
was old and sure to please. 


In such a manner did Livius write Maid or Wife: or, The Deceiver De- 
ceived, a musical comedy in two acts which was successfully produced at 
the Drury Lane Theatre, November 5, 1821. In the “Advertisement” 
that follows the title page of the published text, printed for William Sams, 
1, St. James’s—Street (London 1821), Livius revealed his method of 
procedure. “‘A very pleasant little Parisian Comedy by Mons. Dupin,* 
has furnished the author of ‘Maid or Wife’ with most of his incidents; in 


20 According to the ‘‘Fremdenliste” of the Dresdner Anszeiger of November 22, 1822. 

21 The J ournal of Emily Fosier, p. 202. 

* The Journals of Washington Irving, ed. by W. P. Trent and G. S. Hellman (Boston, 
1919), 1, 137 ff. 

% Allardyce Nicoll, op. cit., 1, 80 f. 

% The London Times of November 6, 1821, does not mention Livius’ name but praises 
the work in these words: ‘“This petite drama has considerable merit, there is nothing very 
striking in the dialogue, but the situations of the dramatis personae are in general ex- 
tremely comic, and, before a word is uttered, speak for themselves.” 

% Jean-Henri Dupin (1787?-1887) a popular and prolific dramatist of the nineteenth 


century. 
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his attempt, however, to naturalize this agreeable foreigner, he has found 
it necessary to vary in some respects from the original plot, and to depart 
in many instances from the dialogue.” Moreover, the author acknowl- 
edged this as “his first attempt at dramatic composition” and expressed 
gratitude not merely to the “highly-gifted Performers”’ but to “‘a gentle- 
man” (whose literary merit is above his praise), to whom he is indebted 
for a part of the lyrical composition, and for many valuable emenda- 
tions throughout the piece.”’ Whether the reference to Dupin is a delib- 
erate attempt to mislead or a matter of confusion is difficult to say. No 
doubt Livius read and examined many of the popular hits of the French 
theatres before finding what he sought. 

Actually Maid or Wife has its source in Frontin Mari Gargon, Comé- 
die-Vaudeville en un acte, by Scribe and Mélesville.?” Livius did little 
beyond expanding and adapting his material in order to give an evening’s 
entertainment to an English audience. Briefly the plot of both concerns 
a quick-witted valet who has secretly married against his master’s orders, 
only to find his wife drawn into an affair with the master. The delicacy 
of the situation and the humorous complications are increased by the 
realization that the valet had been aiding and abetting his master’s 
flirtation during the temporary absence of her ladyship. To bring about 
a harmless and generally satisfactory solution, the sly servant hastens 
his mistress’ return and boldly acknowledges as his wife the young girl 
whom the master has chosen as maid-in-waiting. Hence, his master for- 
gives him his marriage and eagerly extricates himself from an embar- 
rassing situation. Aside from the extended musical numbers which were 
already indicated in the French vaudeville, Livius introduced additional 
humorous factors, enlivened the dialogue, and made of it a popular 
comedy that retained its foreign flavor without offending English ears. 
The risqué character is made more palatable by a generous sprinkling of 
sentimental reflections. 

Thus the literary career of Barham Livius was launched, not inde- 
pendently nor with great originality, but in the pleasing manner of the 
day. Livius also had some knowledge of music, and in 1810 already had 


% Thomas Cooke (1782-1848) as musical director of the Drury Lane Theatre made the 
necessary musical arrangements for the many productions that were usually adaptations 
of successful foreign pieces. He too borrowed freely without direct acknowledgment. 

27 Performed for the first time January 18, 1821, at the Théatre du Vaudeville in Paris 
and available in the series of the Thédtre du Vaudeville, xxx (1821), 35 pp. The plot sug- 
gests the influence of Beaumarchais’ Le Mariage de Figaro (1784), which Thomas Holcroft 
adapted surreptitously. It was performed and published in London as The Follies of a 
Day; or, The Marriage of Figaro that same year. In 1819 Holcroft reduced it to a three-act 
comic opera which proved very successful. 
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composed a song,”* “‘Where shall the lover rest.”’ In 1822 he wrote the 
music for James Robinson Planché’s adaptation from the French”® 
called, All in the Dark or The Banks of the Elbe.*° A few months later a 
similar collaboration yielded Fair Gabrielle, another play founded on an 
anecdote in the life of Henri Quatre. Encouraged by his success, Livius no 
doubt was eager to establish an independent reputation as a playwright, 
particularly as Planché refused to take him seriously.” In view of the 
great popularity of French and German sources to which Livius’ atten- 
tion must have been directed while associated with the London theatres 
at this time, it was logical enough for him to go to the Continent in 
search of literary and personal contacts. Dresden, the residence of his 
cousins, the Fosters, naturally came to mind. Not that he was so devoted 
to his relatives, but presumably because he too had heard of this “‘Ger- 
man Florence” as a cultural center, where music, drama, and art had 
achieved a reputation that attracted Englishmen. Perhaps Barham 
Livius’ German ancestry was an additional factor in his immediate choice 
of a German city. In any case his arrival in Dresden coincided almost 
with that of Washington Irving, who was also desirous of turning drama- 
tist. 

On December 3, 1822, Irving recorded* meeting Colonel Livius at a 
dinner of the English Minister, John P. Morier, whom Irving had known 
as Secretary of the English Legation in Washington twelve years before. 


28 Cf. F. Boase, op. cit. 11, 454, where another musical composition, ‘‘Variations sur un 
air favori pour le pianoforte” (1835), is listed. Irving refers to Livius’ participation at a 
musicale in Dresden, as well as to his playing of Weber’s operatic music. Cf. Journals, 1, 
141-142 and 184. 

2° Generally the source is given as H. J. B. Victor’s Hasard et Folie (1819). Contem- 
poraries recognized additional echoes. A critic in The Drama, m1 (1822), 81, wrote: “It is a 
trashy affair, and has little claim to originality, as it is evident the story is taken from 
Morton’s ‘Henri Quatre,’ and the last scene ‘All in the Dark’ is a wetched [sic] imitation of 
the discovery in ‘The Trip to Dover?” ... 

%© The London Times of July 11, 1822, reported the performance of the night before in 
these words: “‘It is of the lightest order of summer pieces . . . . Its merit—what for a piece 
of this kind is no small one—consists in the rapidity of its changes and the perpetual bustle 
of its scenes, which are always filled with action. It is preceded by an overture, and inter- 
spersed with music, composed by Mr. Livius, which, though not very strikingly original, 
are unaffected and pleasing. The piece was well received.” 

31 Cf. London Times, September 6, 1822: ‘‘The Music of this piece is done by Mr. Livius 
and Mr. Reeve. It is of an agreeable character, but it has no claim to originality.” 

# In the printed list of productions included in the appendix of The Recollections and 
Reflections of J. R. Planché (London, 1872), Livius is not recognized as a collaborator. Else- 
where (1, 79) in a footnote Planché describes Livius merely as ‘“‘an amateur author and 
composer who arranged the music of Der Freischiitz for my version of that opera, produced 
at Covent Garden, 14th October, 1824.” 33 Journals, 1, 139. 
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A friendship sprang up quickly, and soon Livius interested Irving and 
the Fosters in amateur theatricals. A little later Livius and Irving began 
to collaborate. Unfortunately we know practically nothing of Livius’ 
activities in Dresden beyond the incidental details reflected in Irving’s 
diaries, but that Livius eagerly sought to further his reputation as a play- 
wright through representations of his work is indicated. Elaborate plans 
were laid for an amateur performance of Maid or Wife, in which Irving 
and the Fosters participated but which proved disappointing.“ Ap- 
parently Livius had not only a high opinion of his talents as a dramatist 
and producer, but assumed an air of worldliness and arrogance that 
amused and annoyed at the same time. His cousin Emily left a thumbnail 
sketch in her Journal* which emphasizes his supercilious and affected 
attitude: 


Now B. L. admits of no style of goodness or amiability but his own, he too 
speaks something like an infidel & I believe his ardours never turned on so noble 
a subject. Mad for music, mad for ladies, mad for acting, none of his occupa- 
tions afford him pleasure but to boast of as tho’ his acquirements fell from the 
over generous clouds. He believes excellence, to be natural & innate in every 
woman’s heart but then he calls foolish passion virtue, modesty is only to be 
fear of the censure of the world—she may like the Spartans sin in secret, he 
calls forgetting herself & her duty ‘Devouement’ which in all probability would 
devouer her to the ‘diable’: When he does succeed in popping into a scrape, he 
seems to pop out again and snap his fingers as it were, he is all false romance & 
no real sentiment... 


No doubt Emily Foster had in mind the irregular and philandering 
habits of Barham Livius that did not go unnoticed by his friends.* In 
the spring of 1823, Livius was living outside of Dresden, temporarily at 
Findlater, while completing an opera.*” Irving became interested in 


4 “The colonel, however, who is a green-room veteran, and has written for the London 
theatres, was so much of a martinet in his managerial discipline, that the piece absolutely 
fell through from being too much managed.” Irving, in a letter to his brother Peter. P. M. 
Irving, Life and Letters of Washington Irving (New York, 1862), m1, 141. 

% The Journal of Emily Foster, pp. 115-116. 

% In spite of the numerous references in Irving’s Journals to his continued association 
with the Fosters and Livius, the name of Barham Livius never occurs again in Emily’s 
diary. Previously (p. 108) she had referred to him as “‘our cousin and a married man.” 
Irving recorded the following items: ‘‘Find him and the little governess” (Journals, 1, 180) 
and a month later, “looked in at Livius—whom I found with his demoiselle” (1, 192-193). 
In May, 1824 while in Paris, Irving records: ‘‘went out to Passy to dine with Livius. . . 
Living out there with a girl with him, ‘La solitude est une belle chose &c’ said he.” Journal 
of Washington Irving (1823-1824), ed. by S. T. Williams (Harvard University Press, 1931), 
p. 178. 

37 Cf. Journals, 1, 178, 180. Presumably it was either the translation of Der Freischiitz 
or an adaptation of Abu Hassan, both by Weber. On April 2, (1, 174) Irving had dined with 
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Weber’s Abu Hassan, began translating it, and collaborated with Livius 
until it was finished on May 18.** Throughout the winter of 1822-23 
and the months before Irving’s trip into Silesia and Bohemia (May 20— 
June 26) Livius and Irving saw each other almost daily and often pursued 
their literary studies together. When Irving left Dresden with the 
Fosters, Barham Livius accompanied them “on horseback for two or 
three miles’’** before bidding them adieu. He remained in Dresden to 
witness the German performance of Maid or Wife. 

Together with Irving he had become acquainted with some of the 
popular members of the Dresden Jittérateurs, then much praised and 
highly regarded. Hence, Livius managed to enlist their help in preparing 
for a performance of his musical comedy. Carl Maria von Weber actually 
produced and directed the German version from the pen of Baron Ernst 
Friedrich von Malsburg*® on September 12, 1823.“ How much longer 
Livius remained in Dresden is not definitely indicated but through his 
correspondence with Irving some light is thrown on his whereabouts. In 
October Livius visited Weimar,” but whether he saw Goethe is uncertain. 
There is no record in Goethe’s “‘Tagebiicher”’ to indicate such a meeting 
unless the frequent references to visiting Englishmen who appeared in 
Weimar, eager to catch a glimpse of Goethe, might include Livius. It is 
certain only that Barham Livius, like most of his contemporaries with 
literary inclinations and aspirations (but unlike Washington Irving) was 
drawn to Weimar. Perhaps Béttiger, who had lived there in earlier years 





Livius, when the composer Carl Maria von Weber was one of the guests. Apparently Livius 
eagerly sought the composer’s help in bringing his own work to the Dresden stage. 

38 Cf. Abu Hassan by Washington Irving, with an introduction by George S. Hellman. 
The Bibliophile Society (Boston, 1924). The references to Abu Hassan begin on April 20, 
and are almost daily ones, Cf. Journals, 1, 183 ff. 39 Journal 1823-1824, p. 3. 

40 Ernest Friedrich von Malsburg (1786-1824) was the Hessian chargé d'affaires in 
Dresden and an enthusiastic lover of literature. A minor poet in his own right, he achieved 
real distinction as a translator of Calderon and Lope de Vega. He introduced Irving to 
Ludwig Tieck. 

4! Das ledige Ehepaar. Singspiel in 2 Akten, nach dem Englischen des Chevalier Baron von 
Livius, von Malsburg. Die Musik von C. Baron von Livius. In spite of a favorable review in 
the influential ‘‘Dresdener Abendzeitung” (No. 233, 1823) only two performances were 
given. The people of Dresden coined the following witticism to express their opinion of this 
opera: ‘‘Ein Freiherr hat sie geschrieben, ein Freiherr hat sie componirt, ein Freiherr aufge- 
fiihrt, drum ist sie zwar freiherrlich, aber gar nicht herrlich!” M. M. von Weber, Carl 
Maria von Weber. Ein Lebensbild. 1, 482-483. Tieck, who was a friend of Malsburg, judi- 
ciously avoided comment as indicated in a letter to the editor of the ‘‘Abendzeitung”’: 
“Was Malsburgs Stiick betrifft, so habe ich es nicht gesehn, er hat es mir vorgelesen: ich 
halte es fiir nicht bedeutend genug, um etwas dariiber zu sagen.”’ Letters of Ludwig Tieck. 
Hitherto Unpublished. 1792-1853. Collected and Edited by E. H. Zeydel, P. Matenko, R. 
H. Fife. M.L.A.A. (New York, 1937), p. 237. ® Journal 1823-1824, p. 55. 
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and had known Goethe and Schiller intimately, had urged Livius to go. 
In the meantime Irving had been assisting Payne in the adaptation of 
Richelieu and Azendai and was continuing to send Livius poetry and 
songs for his Freischiitz.* Livius then moved on to Berlin, where he 
stayed for more than a month,“ while collaborating on a historical piece 
about Switzerland. 

For this period and perhaps for his entire literary activity, the follow- 
ing manuscript letter is invaluable evidence that reflects and charac- 
terizes Livius’ interests and endeavors. 


I trust I shall have the satisfaction to learn a very favorable account of the 
state of your health, when I have the honour to hear from you.— 
Berlin 28" Dec. 1823. 
(Addresse aux soins de M. M. 
Schickler Banquiers). 


Dear Sir® 

The grateful recollection, of the many kind and polite attentions which I 
received from you during my late stay at Dresden, encourages me, to address a 
few lines to you to request the favour of your assistance, in a matter on which I 
once had the honour of having some conversation with you.— 

I am very anxious to obtain a sight of the piece written by M. F. Kind, on the 
subject of Biirgers ‘““Leonore,” which you once told me you considerd might be 
calculated for the English Stage“—but having the honour of a very slight 
acquaintance with that gentleman, I do not feel myself authorized to address 
myself directly to him on the subject—If you would therefore do me the favour, 
to refer my wishes to him, and if possible to obtain from him a copy for my perusal 
I should feel highly indebted to your kindness. In case I should find this drama 
well calculated for our stage (which I am led to imagine from the nature of the 
subject) I shall immedialy set about putting it into a shape for representation; 


4% Tbid., pp. 56 ff. 

“ Trving received the first letter from Berlin on December 1, and the last on January 11, 
1824. Cf. ibid., pp. 76, 104. 

After a thorough search in German libraries this single letter, an item in the volu- 
minous Béttiger Correspondence at the Sachsische Landesbibliothek in Dresden was dis- 
covered. It is reproduced with all its peculiarities of spelling. Carl August Béttiger (1760- 
1835) was the Director of the Museum of Classical Art in Dresden and enjoyed a tremen- 
dous though ephemeral reputation as an art critic. Because of his wide acquaintance and 
his eagerness to help foreign visitors he proved useful to Irving, Livius, Longfellow, and 
many others. 

 Biirger’s successful ballad, which Irving had already used in ‘‘The Spectre Bride- 
groom,” was dramatized by Kind, the librettist of the Freischiitz, as Schin Ella, Volkstrauer- 
spiel in fiinf Akten, Leipzig (Géschen) 1825. 246S. Already in 1822 (Dresdener Abend- 
zeitung N. 214, p. 856) the author announced the completion of his work. Cf. K. Goedeke, 
Grundriss zur Geschichte der deutschen Dichtung (Dresden, 1910) rx, 271. Kind was a prom- 
inent member of the “Dresdner Liederkreis” and acquainted with Irving and Livius. 
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and having received from the manager“ of one of the principal London Theatres 
a pressing invitation to look out for & send him pieces of this nature I have little 
doubt of its being brought out in England—& in that case I shall be most happy 
to consider myself indebted to the author & present him such proportion of the 
products of the representation as may meet his wishes.— 

I have, thro’ the kindness of M. de Heun** (Clauren) been favourd with a 
piece of the same nature, which I have already put into an English dress, and 
remitted to London, and have nearly finished an original piece taken from the 
history of Switzerland, which I have written in conjunction with M. Théolon*® 
the french dramatist, who has been here for some time, to write the opera of 
Alcindor for Spontini, which is to be produced at the Carnival—I have this time 
liesure therfore, to undertake M. Kinds drama—& if I can see it before I leave 
Berlin I will (if it meets my wishes) make it the subject of my next considera- 
tion.— 

Every thing remains in doubt & uncertainty respecting the two operas of our 
honourd & highly gifted friend Weber.—it would seem that the London managers 
are sadly afraid that the music is too good for the depraved taste of the frequenters 
of their houses—& there is really some truth in their notion—for a theatrical 
audience of the present day in London is far from being composed of people of 
education & taste—However, as M. Kemble has written to me in the most kind 
& flattering way respecting the piece which I sent him, founded on the Frey- 
shiits, and expressed an anxious wish “‘to venture it”—I am very much inclind 
to think that he will prevail on his Colleagues in office to bring it out about 
Easter next (the time when the best part of the society of London are more in 
the habit of going to the play.)—I understand however from my friend Irving 
that at Drury Lane a piece on the same subject is forthcoming® in the shape of 
a Melodrama a la maniere Francaise.— 

“Abu Hassan’’—not having been deemd “‘strong enough’’ (to employ the tech- 
nical term of the Theatre), for one of the great Houses* and the smaller theatres 


47 Charles Kemble (1775-1854) began managing the Covent Garden Theatre the 
season of 1822-23. He himself had adapted some of Kotzebue’s works and was eager to get 
spectacular pieces. 

48 Carl Gottlieb Heun (1771-1854) wrote under the pseudonym of H. Clauren. Com- 
pletely forgotten today, he was a typical third-rate writer whose popularity impressed 
Livius. The piece referred to is probably Der Brauttanz oder der Schwiegersohn von ungefalr 
(1815). 

49 Marie Emmanuel Théaulon (1787-1841), a highly successful writer of the day, was 
called to Berlin to write the libretto for Spontini’s Alcindor, which was performed after some 
delays on May 23, 1825. Cf. Biographie Universelle, Paris, 1854, x11, 231 ff. 

5© The popularity of Der Freischiitz brought at least five versions of this opera to the 
London stage. The performance at the Drury Lane Theatre was George Soane’s adapta- 
tion, but was not played until November 11, 1824. Versions by Oxenford, Amherst, and 
Fitzball actually preceded the performance at Covent Garden. 

5 Livius was already aware of the cool reception this work had received when submitted 
by Payne to Charles Kemble. Cf. Payne’s letter to Irving dated London, November 7, 1823 
(printed in Life and Letiers, 11, 171): ‘they have no room for Abul [sic] Hassan this season 
unless, as some one observed, horses could be put in it!!!” Inreply Irving suggested 
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in London being very ill mounted for operas—I have determined to Jay it by till 
the new projected opera house is established (in which I have embarked myself 
a considerable property) & where it will be done that justice to which the works 
of this divine master of Harmony merit.— — 

I pray you my dear & respected Sir, to take an opportunity (at your earliest 
convenience) to assure M. Weber, of my regrets at not being able yet to give 
him an account of the appearance of his charming operas—and at the same time 
to reimbourse him for the manuscripts he had the goodness to supply me with— 
with respect to the two operas—I shall consider myself in his debt still further— 
whenever they appear before the public.— — I had the honour of writing my- 
self to him at Vienna®*—but, not having received any reply I fear my letter has 
miscarried—or perhaps his numerous avocations have prevented his attending 
to my request—namely to supply me with a memorandum of the lime in which 
he wishes the movements in the Freyshuts to be executed, measured by Maelzels® 
Metronome— —I would also fain know whether he has not written music for a 
piece on the subject of Schillers “Gang nach der Eisenhammer’™ & in that 
case whether I can obtain the piece—which seems to me highly calculated for our 
Stage.— My stay here will hardly exceed a week—& from hence I go to M. de 
Malsburgs® at Cassell where I shall stay a short time. 

Receive, I entreat you, dear & respected Sir, the expression of the high esteem 
& consideration with which I have the honour to be—Your devoted & obliged 
Servant 

Barham Livius 


Evidently Livius was losing no time in maintaining all possible con- 
tacts in Germany that might yield material for the English stage. After 
his sojourn at Kassel with Baron von Malsburg he crossed over to Eng- 





submitting it to the manager of Drury Lane: ‘‘I wish Abu Hassan to be offered to Elliston 
by Miller, as from Livius.” “Correspondence of Washington Irving and John Howard 
Payne” ed. by T. T. P. Luquer, Scribner’s Magazine, xtvit (October, 1910), 472. 

5° Weber went to Vienna September, 1823, to rehearse his new opera Euryanthe which 
was presented on October 25. He left Vienna again November 5. Since Irving received a 
“etter from Livius from Calais ,with pamphlet story of Euryanthe, in German” (Journal 
1823-1824, pp. 131-132) on February 18, 1824, it is likely that Weber made the texts 
available to him in reply to such a request. The libretto by Helmina von Chézy was pub- 
lished in Vienna in 1824. That Livius was actually in correspondence with the composer 
is revealed in a letter from Weber to Planché dated December 3, 1825: “I pray that you 
will be so good as to say tc M. Livius that I have already sent him an answer under the 
date of the 18th of September, on his address Dorset Cottage, Grosvenor Place.” The 
Recollections and Reflections of J. R. Planché, 1, 79. 

58 Johann Malzel of Vienna built the metronome in 1816. 

5 Different adaptations for the stage were produced but none with music by Weber. 
The most popular stage version was Holbein’s Fridolin which Irving had seen in Prague. 
Cf. Journals, 1, 212. 

55 Malsburg had adapted Livius’ Maid or Wife for the Dresden theatre. Cf. footnote 40. 
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land from Calais® in order to see for himself what arrangements could be 
made with the theatres. Irving had placed the negotiations for Abu 
Hassan and the Freischiiiz in the hands of John Howard Payne and was 
resigned to accept the failure of his dramatic ventures.*’ Livius was more 
determined, but his negotiations in London were interrupted, and two 
days after Irving had written him, Livius appeared unexpectedly in 
Paris, asking Irving’s help in a family matter.** Yet Livius was able to 
inform Irving on May 24, 1824, that the Freischiitz would be played early 
in the theatrical season. The same day Irving left for England, where 
he stayed until the middle of August. It was during this time that he 
visited the Fosters at Bedford and met members of the Livius family, 
apparently Barham’s mother but not his wife. While in London, Irving 
saw a performance of Der Freischiitz at the English Opera House, “a 
wretched translation, badly played.’*®® Returning to Paris in August, 
Irving resumed his constant association with Livius and found the latter 
busily engaged adapting Abu Hassan for the French stage." Presumably 
this version fared no better in Paris than Irving’s had done in London. At 
the same time Livius was also getting the Freischiitz ready for publica- 
tion. When it finally appeared® in print, it proved successful enough to 
warrant a second edition within a year. The prefatory remarks by Livius, 
running to four printed pages, bear the date line of “Paris, 10th Octo- 
ber, 1824” and shed much light upon the composition of the piece: 


The following Opera was prepared for the English stage during the author’s 
residence in Germany two years since, and was accepted for immediate repre- 
sentation by the manager of Covent Garden Theatre, in the month of February 
last; had it not, therefore, been for unexpected and unavoidable delays, he would 
have had the satisfaction of being the first to introduce into England this chef 
es eg caine dad eed eos ous boos SRN +S-% bed mee odo EES 
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% Cf. footnote 52 and Irving’s next notation Journal 1823-1824, p. 147. 

57 “T)o not give yourself any trouble about Abu Hassan & the Freyschiitz. You have 
enough already to occupy you, & it would be only time & trouble thrown away” (“‘Cor- 
respondence of Irving and Payne,” p. 478). Yet as late as September 11, 1825, Irving was 
toying with the idea of writing a play for Kemble. Cf. Journals, m, 154. 

58 “Livius calls on me—Distressed about his sister—wishes me to carry message to Dana 
[Dance] . . . declined carrying message to Dana.” Journal 1823-1824, p. 152. Barham’s 
youngest sister Harriet had married a Mr. Dance. 

5° Journal 1823-1824, p. 187. 6 Tbid., p. 239. ®t Journals, m1, 12. 

® The Freyschiitz; / or, the / Wild Huntsman of Bohemia. A Romantic Opera, / in three 
Adts, / altered from the German by / Barham Livius, Esq. The music composed by the Chevalier 
Carl Maria de Weber / mattre de Chapelle to the King of Saxony, and Director of / the Opera 
at Dresden. / First Performed / at the / Theatre Royal Covent Garden / Thursday, Oct. 14, 
1824. / London: / Printed for John Miller, New Bridge Street, / Blackfriars / 1824. (Two 
Shillings and Six-pence.)/ 
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The author of the following pages is far from flattering himself, that he has 
succeeded in constructing a good drama out of the meagre materials with which 
the German opera furnished him; he trusts, however, that he has remedied some 
of the most glaring defects of the original piece, which appeared to him, a worth- 
less Drama, embalmed in immortal Music..............0202eeseeeeeee ceee 
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For whatever of poetic merit this opera may possess, the author is beholden 
to his friend, Mr. Planché, whose lyric and dramatic labours have so often met 
their merited meed of public applause, and to whose zealous and well-directed 
efforts, the stage is indebted for important improvements in the representation 
of the historical drama. While acknowledging the assistance he has received in 
preparing this work for the English stage, the author indulges himself in the op- 
portunity of stating the obligation he is under to another friend, whose name, 
were he permitted, it would be his pride and his pleasure to declare, for various 
valuable hints and emendations. 


Curiously enough three writers have been given credit for this trifling 
piece of translation and adaptation: Planché made the boldest claim 
though he did not include it in his collected works; Livius published it 
over his own name with appropriate acknowledgments;* and more re- 
cently Hellman attributed it in its entirety to Washington Irving.™ 
Despite Planché’s attempt in his Recollections to take full credit for this 
work, we must not forget that the actual translation was done by Irving 
and Livius as noted in the Journals. The enthusiastic praise for Planché’s 
assistance can only be interpreted as a polite and eager gesture to main- 
tain the good will of a prolific and successful author, whose influence far 
surpassed the feeble efforts of Payne. In order to establish his own reputa- 
tion, Livius was forced to solicit the help of Planché, who had the ear of 
the London managers, and at times had to submit to rebuffs and indigni- 
ties if he wished to maintain his literary connections.® Livius’ relation- 


83 Critics generally accepted Livius as the translator. Cf. the following quotations from 
The Drama or Theatrical Pocket Magazine, 1, 174: ‘The heinous, ungrammatical, exclama- 
tional, interjectional and most horrible composition of Barham Livius Esq.” and vir, 46- 
47: ‘The opera which was translated by Mr. Livius, was given out for repetition with 
thunders of applause. There was a £500 in cash in the house.” 

% The Wild Huntsman by Washington Irving (with an introduction by George S. Hell- 
man). The Bibliophile Society (Boston, 1924). At the end of the introduction (pp. 17-18), 
Hellman says: “What happened to Livius’s manuscript, if it was ever written, is not 
known.” 

% Irving actually found it necessary to intercede with a publisher in behalf of Livius. 
Irving and Livius had been together with James Robinson Planché (not Joseph Planche as 
Hellman says) in Paris on September 3, 1824. The following month Irving records: “‘Called 
on Livius—read me a very conceited, ungentlemanlike letter from Planché about ‘Frei- 
schiitz’—wrote letter to Miller in his behalf.” Journals, m, 19, 46. 
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ship to Irving was of a different sort. Because Irving was eager to allow 
his dramatic apprenticeship to go without public recognition, at least 
until the success of such endeavors was securely established, he gladly 
relinquished to Livius all credit for their joint efforts.* Hence the veiled 
allusion “to another friend” to whom he was under obligation for more 
than “various valuable hints and emendations.” Irving had first heard 
Weber’s Der Freischiitz on September 22 (not September 20 as Irving re- 
corded), 1822 and was so delighted that he took every opportunity to 
hear it again. He recorded five performances in Germany which he at- 
tended. In Dresden Irving and Livius met the composer. Livius eagerly 
sought his friendship and eventually enlisted his help in the presentation 
of Maid or Wife. On May 30, 1823, a translation of the text was begun by 
Irving, while delayed at Prague by the illness of his traveling companion, 
Lieutenant Cockburn. In October, Irving and Livius worked over their 
manuscripts and eventually Livius published his version. 

Irving’s manuscript reappeared only recently, at a time when Livius’ 
text was almost completely forgotten. Yet a comparison of these versions 
reveals an identical text with minor changes. How much of the transla- 
tion and adaptation should be attributed to one or the other of these 
amateur dramatists is impossible to say. Both Irving and Livius agreed 
fully upon definite changes in the plot. Livius explained in his intro- 
ductory remarks that he “remedied some of the most glaring defects of 
the original piece” where the hero “‘is represented as of a feeble undecided 
character; half saint, half sinner.’”” Hence Livius introduced a new char- 
acter “whose dissolute habits render him a fitter victim of seduction,” 
and described “the hero of the piece inflexible in virtue—firm in resisting 
temptation, and spurning all base and sinister means of obtaining suc- 
cess; his confidence in Providence remains unshaken, and his stead- 
fastness and constancy meet with their merited reward.” Obviously most 
operatic plots are flimsy and well-nigh impossible. Der Freischiitz is no 
exception. However, Livius and Irving hardly improved the plot; they 
added and renamed characters and freed the hero from the reproach of 
soliciting the help of the devil. In so doing, the little action and dramatic 
conflict of the libretto is thinned still further, but permits of high sound- 
ing phrases. When approached by the tempter, Irving’s hero thunders a 
stout reply: 


No gift is good that comes from evil power. Nor can that power be good that 


% Even for the preface of Der Freischiitz, Irving ‘“‘wrote hints for Livius’ introduction.” 
Cf. entries in Journals 1, 32. Also Irving’s admonition to Payne: “‘I shall be satisfied with 
any bargain you may make; recollect only, that I do not wish my name, on any account, to 
appear in connexion with them.” “‘Correspondence of Irving and Payne,” p. 478. 
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walks in darkness. I wake as from a dream. How for a moment have I been 
beguiled, and laps’d in thought from the strict path of honour. Away! Away! I 
spurn thy proffered services. All magic means, if such there be, I scorn. On 
heaven and honest skill I rest my hopes, nor seek by juggling arts to cozen for- 
tune.®” 


Other differences that exist between these two adaptations reflect the 
fact that Irving never completed his version for an actual performance, 
while Livius shifted and combined scenes or cut speeches in order to 
meet the conditions of the theatre. Particularly the final scene reveals 
the hand of the practical dramatist who speeds up the finale in order to 
achieve a triumphal climax. Perhaps the blue pencil of the stage manager, 
or of the more experienced Planché, eliminated the dreary verbiage of 
Irving’s closing scene. 

The success of Der Freischiitz at Covent Garden really marks the high 
point in the literary career of Barham Livius. To be sure, the previous 
performances of the same opera at the Lyceum limited the run of his 
particular production, but the name and fame of Carl Maria von Weber 
continued to draw. Der Freischiitz established the supremacy of German 
opera, which Weber created as a new type that began to displace the 
Italian operatic style, and Barham Livius is at least associated with this 
triumph in England. A critic of the day, noting the unnecessary changes 
and complications wrought in the text, summarized the general attitude: 
“Upon the whole, the piece is worth sitting out, almost for the sake of the 
overture; and besides the overture, there is a great deal worth hearing 
and seeing, too, to be found in it. .. . it was received with applause, by 
the house thronged from the pit to the very ceiling.’®* Yet Livius’ 
triumph was limited. Only the published text carried his name. The 
handbills at the theatre attributed the work to Planché,® mentioning 
only that Livius had arranged the music from Weber. Actually the 
dramatic activity of Barham Livius and Washington Irving which had 
absorbed them, individually and collectively, almost constantly for more 
than two years” was bringing meagre returns. But for another two 
months Irving’s entries show not merely Livius’ constant preoccupation 
with theatrical pieces, but Irving’s as well. 

Eagerly Livius began working on Léocadie, which Irving characterized 
as “a charming opera—success brilliant’’ upon its first presentation at 


87 The Wild Huntsman, p. 72. Livius in his version (p. 17) cuts the speech by about half 
but keeps the same phraseology. 

*§ London Times, October 15, 1824. 69 Cf. Allardyce Nicoll, op. cit., m, 367. 

70 Cf. the constant references to popular continental pieces which Irving discussed or 
forwarded to Payne during these years in the Irving-Payne Correspondence. Scribner’s 
Magazine, xtviu, (October and November, 1910), 461-482, 597-616. 
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the Opéra Comique.”' What other plays were being examined it is diffi- 
cult to say, though there are indications” that Livius by no means con- 
fined his efforts to one drama at a time. Perhaps for the first time 
financial trouble beset him. Livius, the gay boulevardier, whose literary 
enthusiasm had made him a popular member of various salons, found 
himself forced to borrow from Irving™ and to seek humbler quarters. 
He was no longer a gentleman littérateur, but was sinking to the level of a 
professional hackwriter. When he had arrived in Paris after his travels in 
Germany and the hurried trip to England, he had settled in the suburbs 
at Passy.™ In August, 1824, he had moved to “pretty lodgings” in the 
city at 31 Rue de la Ville l’Evéque” and in December had changed lodg- 
ings again” so that Irving “found him in little sky room in Hotel Chat- 
ham.” The following month (January 9-11) Irving makes the last entries 
concerning Livius, and henceforth no further intercourse between them 
is recorded, though Irving remained in Paris until September 22, 1825. 
Had they quarreled or were they simply going their own ways since 
Irving was becoming convinced that the world of the drama was not his 
world? Presumably Livius returned to England in order to realize his 
dramatic plans in direct association with the London managers. He at 
least had not yet given up his theatrical ambitions. However, only one 
more work is recorded in which Livius had a hand: it was the perform- 
ance of Masaniello; or The Dumb Girl of Portici at the Drury Lane The- 
atre”? on May 4, 1829, an adaptation of Auber’s opera La Muette de 
Portici, which had scored a tremendous success in Paris during the pre- 
ceding year. The London Times makes no reference to the collaboration 
of Livius, but then it was not customary to mention the adapter of these 
pieces except on the playbills (from which Allardyce Nicoll compiled his 
lists). No printed text was made available. 

It is quite likely that Livius’ occupation with the theatre at this late 
date was almost accidental, that he may have resumed an activity which 
a few years earlier had been his avocation, if not his chosen profession, 


7 Cf. Journals, u, 54, 62 ff. Léocadie, an opera by Auber (libretto by Scribe and Méles- 
ville) opened on November 4, 1824. 

7 Cf. such entries as: ‘‘call at Livius’ and return music of ‘Flauto Magico’—get ‘Mar- 
riage of Fig{aro]’/—Livius gives me ‘Il Bondicani’ to look over’ or “Livius came in... 
and gave him Ms. of Léocadri [sic]—he left more Ms.” or “touched up Livius’ play,” 
or “Livius calls—leaves Mss. of play.” Journals 11, 55, 65, 66, 75. 

73 Journals, 1, 59. Apparently Livius had invested heavily in theatrical ventures in 
London as implied in his letter to Béttiger cited above. 

™% Journal 1823-1824, p. 178. 

% Journals, m1, 12. % Ibid., pp. 75, 79. 

7 Cf. Allardyce Nicoll, op. cit., 1, 335. Elsewhere (1, 83) the author refers to the great 
popularity of this material which appeared in London in five versions. 
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but which had failed to establish his reputation as a playwright. Livius’ 
dramatic apprenticeship before his arrival in Dresden gave promise of 
achievements that were never realized. As a foil to the popular melo- 
drama of the day, which found its strength in German sources, light 
musical extravaganzas became exceedingly popular. Neither form was 
really indigenous. Both types were made to order and written to sell. In 
his letter to Béttiger, Livius justly criticized the composition and taste 
of the London audiences, but his indignation is hardly justified. Pot- 
boilers were the vogue; the proper proportions of sentiment, humor, and 
suspense achieved the conventional successes of the day. The keen rivalry 
among these reshapers of other men’s works made personal connections 
with the theatre an important factor. Irving’s reputation as a writer 
might have helped Livius in his theatrical ventures, if Irving had been 
willing to publicize his dramatic collaborations. But the American writer 
could not afford to jeopardize his popularity and reputation, already 
somewhat dimmed in the interval since the appearance of the Sketch 
Book, and proceeded cautiously. Moreover, Barham Livius followed the 
fashion instead of anticipating it. The tremendous success of German 
sources, the popularity of Schiller and Kotzebue, was gradually abating. 


Attempts were still made to furnish new renderings of the greater German 
masterpieces; volumes of collected works of men such as Goethe and Schiller 
were issued by the larger publishers; but apparently that wellnigh universal 
interest which had characterised the last years of the eighteenth century had 
almost completely vanished.”® 


Yet Livius searched eagerly and in vain even with the aid of the “Dres- 
dner Liederkreis” through the repertoire of the German theatres for suit- 
able material. He was not close enough to managers or playwrights to be- 
come a successful collaborator. 

About the time that Irving left Paris, Livius returned to England and 
resumed the life of an English gentleman. He is listed in Boyle’s Fashion- 
able Court and Country Guide and Town Visiting Directory as living at 
Dorset Cottage,”® Wilton Street, London, in 1826-27; in Bedford in 1832; 
and at 42 Duke Street, Grosvenor Square, London, in 1833. In 1828 he 
served as mayor of his native town of Bedford, where documents further 
identify him as performing the duties of a justice of the peace in the 
years 1830 and 1838. Shortly after his return to England he had also 
resigned his lieutenancy in the army. With the death of his mother in 
1838, Livius received further sums of his inheritance. 


78 Allardyce Nicoll, op. cit., 1, 85-86. 
7 Carl Maria von Weber corresponded with Livius at this address late in 1825. Cf. note 
52. 
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One additional bit of information which helps to characterize the 
dilettante Livius, whose interests were numerous and constantly chang- 
ing, relates to a pamphlet, published in London in 1842, entitled, Letter 
addressed to Canal Proprietors on the Practicability of Employing Steam 
Power on Canals by Captain Livius.** It is curiously reminiscent of the 
enthusiastic but costly plans which Peter Irving, Reuben Beasley, and 
Washington Irving formulated in 1820 to organize a Seine Steamboat 
Company.* That Livius must have heard of this venture during his con- 
stant association with Irving in Dresden and Paris is almost certain. 
Under what circumstances Livius became interested in problems of 
navigation almost twenty years later is not clear, but his eagerness to 
convince the public with the aid of figures supplied by expert engineers, 
that steam power was feasible, more advantageous, cheaper, etc., is ap- 
parent on every page of this treatise and again reflects the impatient 
zeal so characteristic of him in his dramatic ventures. 

Further biographical details concerning Barham Livius are lacking. 
Neither the Parish Records of his native Bedford nor the numerous ref- 
erence works throw further light upon his activities. Livius had become 
reconciled to leading the quiet life of an English gentleman whose public 
career lay behind him. His death at Worthing, a seaside resort of Devon- 
shire, is recorded as of January 14, 1865, at the age of eighty.” 

WALTER A. REICHART 

University of Michigan 


80 The different titles used by Livius raise the question whether they may not have been 
assumed. Possibly the ‘Captain’ merely reflects his enthusiasm for this venture instead 
of referring to his actual rank as a navigator. Another manuscript reference to him as 
“‘Captain” is quoted by Hellman in the introduction of Abu Hassan, p. 14. 

81 For details of this ill-fated scheme, cf. S. T. Williams, The Life of Washington Irving, 
1, 196-197 and 288-289. 

82 All recent identifications (L. C. cards, etc.) take their information from Frederic Boase: 
Modern English Biography, which has already been cited. The basic source for the death 
date seems to be the obituary column of the London Times of January 17, 1865, which 
records: “On the 14th inst. at his residence, Worthing, Charles Barham Livius, Esq. 
Friends will kindly accept this intimation.” Despite the unexpected addition of the name 
“Charles,” which may be an error (that crept into the newspaper article and has been 
perpetuated ever since) or merely a whim of the man who already had used the names of 
John Barham, Barham John, or simply Barham Livius interchangeably, there can be 
little doubt about his identity. 











XXXI 
EMERSON AND SHAKESPEARE 


TUDENTS of Emerson, as well as those who have followed the re- 
ception of Shakespeare in America, have been disturbed over the words 
in the essay “‘Shakspeare; or, the Poet” from Representatios Men in which 
Emerson seems finally to condemn Shakespeare as a “master of revels 


‘to mankind” who, after all, shared “the halfness and imperfection of 


humanity.” Thus Emerson’s criticism, it has been said, is “deficient in 
sympathy,” and “the key to all he has said and written is to be found in 
the fact that his point of view is not that of the acceptor, the creator,— 
Shakespeare’s point of view, but that of the refiner and selector, the 
priest’s point of view.””* 

Indeed, the common conclusion of such critics as John Burroughs, 
W. C. Brownell, and O. W. Firkins has been that Emerson was too highly 
preoccupied with spiritual ends to reach an adequate criticism of art. It 
has often been apropos of his apparent rejection of Shakespeare that the 
students of Emerson have been tempted to condemn his criticism in gen- 
eral. “One feels that this will not do,” says John Burroughs, “and that 
health, and wholeness, and the well being of man are more in the keeping 
of Shakespeare than in the hands of Zoroaster or any of the saints.” Of 
the recent critics Norman Foerster has summarized Emerson’s cast of 
mind as “predominantly priestly rather than poetic” and described his 
criticism as “the rejection of art in favor of religion.’” 

The position of Shakespeare in Emerson’s criticism is one of special 
significance because, of all the more purely literary men whom Emerson 
admired, Shakespeare is the most likely to have rubbed him the wrong 
way. Not only was Emerson’s inherited distrust of the playhouse an 
obstacle, but his strong religious sense and his optimism should have 
tended to qualify his judgment of the fundamentally human Shakespeare 
with his strong pessimism and sense of tragedy. We would, therefore, 
expect from Emerson a rather consistent antipathy to the Elizabethan; 
actually we find quite the opposite. If he did appear to condemn Shake- 
speare in one piace, he has more frequently in the Works and especially 
the Journals the highest praise for the man whom he-called “‘the first 
poet of the world.” And how are we to reconcilé Emerson’s apparent re- 
jection of Shakespeare with his choice of the dramatist as “the Poet” 
among his Representative Men? 

An approach to an adequate answer may be found in a reexamination 


1 John Burroughs, ‘‘Emerson” in The Writings of John Burroughs (Boston, 1877), m1, 
191. 
2 American Criticism (Boston, 1928), 1m, 109. 
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of the entire body of Emerson’s remarks on Shakespeare and an inter- 
pretation of them in relation to his transcendental theory of the fact as 
symbol of the Ideal. When these comments are placed against the back- 
ground of Emerson’s idealism as it bears on his critical theory we may at 
least understand what lay behind his denunciation of Shakespeare at 
the end of the essay in Representative Men. More than this, however, the 
weight of contrary evidence will be seen to dwarf the importance of this 
one remark, and by illustrating clearly Emerson’s real sympathy and 
admiration for Shakespeare, may modify to some extent the interpreta- 
tion of Emerson as “‘indifferent” to “art in the concrete’ and as a priest 
who, when he “gets on his highest horse . . . finds Shakespeare only a 
half-man.’”4 

1. Knowledge and Opinion of Shakespeare —When Emerson was asked 
to speak at the Saturday Club celebration of the three hundreth birth- 
day of Shakespeare, he rose, looked about him tranquilly, and then sat 
down “unable to say a word . . . ona subject so familiar to his thoughts 
from his boyhood.’’® We have adequate testimony in the Journals to the 
lifelong familiarity of Emerson with Shakespeare. From 1822, when 
Emerson was eighteen, until the last years of his Journal entries, his 
comments on Shakespeare are frequent and generous. “I delight in per- 
sons who clearly perceive the transcendent superiority of Shakspeare to 
all other writers,” he once wrote.® That “Shakspeare stands alone among 
poets”’?-Emerson frequently acknowledged, ranking him with Milton, 
Dante, Homer, and the Bible. In the Journals for 1838 we find the follow- 
ing eulogy apropos of Hamlet: 


I will think nothing impossible to the man. No Parthenon, no sculpture, no 
picture, no architecture can be named beside this. All this is perfectly visible 
to me and to many ... yet for our lives could not I, or any man, or all men 
produce anything comparable to one scene in Hamlet or Lear. With all my 
admiration for this life-like picture,—set me to producing a match for it, and I 
should instantly depart into mouthing rhetoric.® 


Such comments are difficult to reconcile with the conception of Emerson 
the priest who rejected Shakespeare as too mundane and a “‘master of 
revels.” Years after his essay “‘Shakespeare; or the Poet’? Emerson again 


3 W. C. Brownell, American Prose Masters (New York, 1909), p. 187. 

* Burroughs, op. cit., m1, 195-196. 

5 Journals, x, 27 (footnote by E. W. Emerson). Note: references to the Journals and the 
Works are to the Centenary Editions. 

6 Tbid., rx, 187. Note the spelling of ‘Shakspeare.’ Emerson regularly left out the final 
‘e’ after ‘k.’ Frequently, too, he omitted the final ‘e.’ 

7 James Elliott Cabot, A Memoir of Ralph Waldo Emerson, u, 719 (From a lecture by 
Emerson on ‘‘Shakspeare”’ delivered Nov. 5, 1835). 8 Journals, v, 125-126. 
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took up his pen to write of the dramatist. At that time he found Shake- 
speare to “‘dwarf all writers without a solitary exception.’’® He recognized 
the vast influence of Shakespeare by pointing out that “‘all sorts of men 
have in three centuries found him still unapproachable’’” and, in Cole- 
ridgean phrase, he found the “speculative genius” of the nineteenth 
century to be “‘a sort of living Hamlet.’”™ 

That Emerson, despite his inherited inhibitions, his stern moral na- 
ture, and “priestly” character felt strongly “the superlative power and 
beauty” of Shakespeare is apparent. To account for the later repudiation 
of “the Poet’? we must first understand Emerson’s transcendental criti- 
cism in its perception of the fact as the symbol of spirit. 

2. The Transcendentalist’s View of Shakespeare-—Emerson once said 
of Shakespeare: “‘All criticism is only a making of rules out of his beau- 
ties.’ The word “rules,” however, in the Aristotelian sense was foreign 
to Emerson’s philosophy of criticism. Strictly speaking there is but one 
“rule” for the poet—to put himself in harmony with the Universal Mind, 
or to express symbolically, by interpretation of the material world, man’s 
relation with the Oversoul."* The other beauties grow organically out of 
that. His transcendental criticism thus involves a dualism of matter and 
spirit—what Paul Elmer More called a ‘‘vanishing dualism.’ The poet’s 
role is that of reconciler between nature and the Oversoul; he sees facts 
as symbols of Spirit and employs them symbolically. There is in Emer- 
sons’s criticism an indeterminateness, resulting from such a dualism, 
which leads him into contradictory remarks on Shakespeare, and others 
whom he admired. Just how do we know when the poet is treating Things 
phenomenally? How are we to know if he is merely ‘resting with the 
symbol’ or employing facts as the means to Universal Truth? These 
questions are never wholly resolved. “I am inquisitive,” Emerson wrote, 
“of all possible knowledge concerning Shakspeare, and of all opinions. 
Yet how few valuable criticisms, how few opinions I treasure! How few 
besides my own!’ 

To Emerson the poet is universal man. By his translation of nature 
into Universal Truth and by the “universality of the symbolic lan- 
guage’’'* he is the liberator of humanity, giving man a glimpse into the 
“all-piercing, all-feeding and ocular air of heaven that man shall never 


® Works, x1, “‘Shakspeare,” 451. Shakespeare is “king of men” (453); a ‘‘catholic genius” 
(449); and a “magician” (451). 10 Journals, x, 383. 

Works, tv, ‘‘Shakspeare; or the Poet,’’ 204. 12 Journals, x, 23. 

18 See the treatments of Emerson’s literary theory by Norman Foerster, A merican Criti- 
cism (Boston, 1928) and E. G. Sutcliffe, ‘‘Emerson’s Theories of Literary Expression,” 
Univ. of Ill. Studies, vat, (1923). M4 Shelburne Essays, x1, 87. 

% Journals, x, 31. 16 Works, 1, ‘The Poet,” 78. 
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inhabit”!”—or, in other words, the Emersonian Ideal. In the light of the 
poet’s universality, let us look at some of Emerson’s comments on Shake- 
speare. “He was not Shakespeare, but universal man... and if ever 
poet had universality it was this modern Proteus.’* The Journals ate 
full of references to Shakespeare’s “impartiality” which is “‘no aristocrat, 
but shines as mellowly on gipsies as on emperors.””!* Shakespeare speaks 
universally and is received universally— “boys, rabble, every man of 
strong sense though uncultivated” appreciate him.?° 

Imagination, the faculty by which the Transcendentalist perceived 
Universal Spirit even in the most common objects of nature, is the prime 
requisite of the Poet. Shakespeare “‘possesses above all men the essential 
gift of imagination, the power of subordinating nature for the purposes 
of expression,’ and he exhibits his transcendental powers by “‘mytholo- 
gizing every fact of the common life, as snow, or moonlight . . . .’’* Since 
Nature is the symbol of Spirit, the poet thus places natural objects in 
their proper symbolic relationship; in Shakespeare’s plays ‘‘Nature is 
put under contribution to give analogies and semblances that she has 
never yielded before.” 


His imperial muse tosses the creation like a bauble from hand to hand, and uses 
it to embody any caprice of thought that is uppermost in his mind. The remotest 
spaces of nature are visited, and the farthest sundered things are brought to- 
gether, by a subtile spiritual connection.* 


It is this “‘intermixture of the common and the transcendental’ which 
Emerson most values in Shakespeare. The dramatist knows Nature and 
earthly things and values them for their symbolic import; an idealist he 
relates things to his own thought, revealing their temporality. Emerson 
characteristically, notes in his Journal: “‘Shakespeare’s fault that the 
world appears so empty. He has educated you with his painted world, 
and this real one seems a huckster’s shop.’’* 

3. Conflicting Testimony.—Much of the contradictory element in 
Emerson’s ideology rested on the indeterminate quality of his dualism. 
Nature was forever “‘vanishing,’’ yet never was quite gone, and Emer- 


17 Works, m1, ‘The Poet,” 74. 

18 Quoted by Norman Foerster, American Criticism, u, 77. 

19 Journals, vim, 62. Compare Emerson’s view of Shakespeare’s “great equality” with 
Whitman’s, who sees him as “‘the soul of feudalism.” See R. C. Harrison’s study “Walt 
Whitman and Shakespeare,” PMLA, xiv (Dec., 1929), 1201-1238. 

2 Thid., 1, 234-235. 

21 J. E. Cabot, op. cit., 1, 719. See also Works, 1, ‘“Nature,” 53. 

2 Journals, X, 27. % Journals, m1, 290. 

* Works, 1, “Nature,” 53. % Ibid., xu, ‘Art and Criticism,” 294. 

% Journals, vu1, 140. 
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son’s world never became wholly subjective. ‘The idealist,” he wrote, 
“in speaking of events, sees them as spirits. He does not deny the 
sensuous fact: by no means; but he will not see that alone.’”?” He never 
could entirely overlook the Fact, though he frequently tried, and at 
times speaks as if he had relegated nature to a state of entire dependence 
upon mind. This wavering between nature and spirit reflects itself in all 
of Emerson’s thought. It is the peculiar quality of his mind which has 
led to a critic to speak of him as ‘The Enraptured Yankee.”* Combining 
the mysticism of European transcendental thought with a practical 
Yankee sagacity, he never completely harmonized the two. 

In his criticism of Shakespeare this conflict is clearly present. As the 
inheritor of the Coleridge school of romantic idolatry, Emerson echoes 
his predecessors in eulogizing the matchless bard of Avon; as the practical 
Yankee who said “‘the restraining grace of common sense is the mark of 
all valid minds,’”® he viewed Shakespeare realistically. As a romantic 
and transcendentalist Emerson saw genius as spontaneous, effortless. 
Shakespeare wrote ‘“‘with the security of children playing, who talk with- 
out knowing it.’’*° The greatest things in the world, Emerson said, ‘‘cost 
nothing. There is no painful effort, but it is the spontaneous flowing of 
the thought. Shakespeare made his Hamlet as a bird weaves its nest.””*! 

On the other hand, the common-sense Emerson, the Emerson who 
could not ignore facts, noted in his Journals that no man could have 
written Hamlet or Lear “but by a multitude of trials and a thousand re- 
jections and the using and perusing of what was already written.’ And 
again, with the tone of a man who has heard too much romantic non- 
sense, he wrote: “Shakespeare was theatre-manager and used the labor 
of many young men, as well as the playbooks.’®* In recognizing that 
“‘Shakspeare did owe debts in all directions’ Emerson appears to antici- 
pate the realistic school of Shakespeare criticism—even modern source- 
hunting scholarship.*4 

Thus Emerson fluctuates between a common-sense attitude and a 
transcendental one—or, to put it in terms of his dualistic philosophy— 
between the Fact and the Ideal. As a man of letters and critic he recog- 
nizes that the “greatest genius is the most indebted man’’;** as a tran- 
scendentalist he loses sight of the means and processes of creation in his 


27 Works, vit, “Poetry and Imagination,” 3. 
28 Régis Michaud, Emerson: the Enraptured Yankee. Tr. by George Boas (New York, 


1929). 29 Works, vin, ‘‘Poetry and Imagination,” 3. 
39 Journals, x, 29. 31 Works, vu, “Works and Days,” 182. 
% Journals, m1, 479. %3 Works, v1, ‘‘Power,” 58. 


* See his astute discovery of a collaborator’s hand in Henry VIII (Works, tv, 195-196). 
% Works, rv, ‘Shakespeare; or the Poet,’’ 189. 
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contemplation of the divine End. It is not wholly true, however, to say 
that he finally ‘‘dismisses art as merely initial.’’** For the great poet must 
have one hand in the dark wet soil of the earth; he must know men and 
things and books if he is to act as reconciler between man and Universal 
Truth. 

4. Shakespeare’s Style.—Inseparably connected to the theory of the 
fact as symbol of Spirit is the poet’s style. ““Words are symbols of natural 
facts’”’*’—hence language, like nature, ‘“‘wears the colors of Spirit,’ and 
“parts of speech are metaphors because the whole of nature is a metaphor 
of the human mind.’** Shakespeare is to Emerson the great metaphorist 
because he most often gets the right word.*® Emerson’s insistence that 
“there is always a right word, and every other than that is wrong” has 
led critics to overemphasize this aspect of Emerson’s criticism. Firkins 
makes the point emphatically: ‘Emerson put the highest valuation on 
the momentary, isolated experience.”’ Hence he valued “‘the imaginative- 
ly expressive phrase, and his reverence for Shakespeare was boundless.’’*° 
This view does not sufficiently account for Emerson’s critical sense and 
his realization of the importance of form in art; for, if as a transcendenta- 
list he can resign literary form to the winds, as a literary man he sees its 
necessity. Speaking of Shakespeare’s lyric excellence in the sonnets 
Emerson says: “It is not a merit of lines, but a total merit of the piece.” 
He remarks in the Journals that poetic tone is ‘‘the uncontrollable in- 
terior impulse . . . felt in the pervading tone, rather than in brilliant 
parts on lines...‘ and admires in Shakespeare “the unspoken logic 
which upholds the structure” of the plays. Thus Emerson’s sense of 
form was continually operative, and we must not be misled into thinking 
that because Emerson holds the organic conception of art, with the 
thought dictating the form, he therefore believed that great art is form- 
less. 

After these commonsense critical remarks on the style of Shakespeare 
Emerson again returns to his theory of Facts as Symbols of the Univer- 
sal Mind. With characteristic slackness of terminology he conceives of 
‘style’ as no less than the whole poetic concept. “This power of expres- 
sion, or of transferring the inmost truth of things into music and verse, 


% Norman Foerster, American Criticism, 11, 109. 37 Works, 1, ‘“Nature,” 27. 

38 Works, 1, ‘‘Nature,” 27. 3° Journals, 1, 402. 

400. W. Firkins, Ralph Waldo Emerson, 230. See also John Burroughs, Writings, m, 
195. He writes: ‘‘What he seems to value most in Shakespeare is the marvelous wit, the 
pregnant sayings.” 

‘t Works, tv, “Shakespeare; or, the Poet,” 214. * Journals, x, 267. 

48 Tbid., v1, 79. See also Journals, m1, 478; x, 34-35; and Works, rv, 214, for further sub- 
Stantiation of Emerson’s sense of form in art. 
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makes him the type of the poet . . . .”“4 In this transcendental flight Em- 
erson sees Shakespeare as representative of the Supreme Ideal; he ceases 
to exist as an individual poet and becomes “the organ whereby man at 
the moment wrought.’ His virtue lay (to Emerson the transcenden- 
talist) in obedience to the Spiritual Law and self-annihilation, and his 
success as a master stylist is due to his perfect ‘‘parallelism to the course 
of thought which found in him an unobstructed channel.’ Thus, in his 
treatment of style, the two sides of Emerson’s nature are again repre- 
sented. 

5. Shakes peare’s “Wisdom of Humanity.’’—Critics have observed that 
Emerson puts no emphasis on the dramatic aspect of Shakespeare’s plays 
and that he lays too much stress on the pure poetry and the wisdom. 
“His unsatisfied demands ignore the fact that Shakespeare’s plays were 
designed for the stage, and must not be burdened with incongruous 
wisdom,” writes a biographer.*’ Another critic unsympathetically points 
out that Emerson’s attachment to Shakespeare was “‘quite unrelated to 
any interest in drama or narrative: it embraced little more than the po- 
etry and the wisdon..’’** This charge is partly true; yet it is important to 
realize, first of all, that Emerson does not ignore the theatrical problem 
from any oversight or critical short-sightedness, but he rather accepts it, 
takes it for granted, and proceeds in his transcendental way to discuss 
what he considers more relevant matters. 


Some able and appreciative critics [he says, aware of the problem involved] think 
no criticism of Shakspeare valuable, that does not rest purely on the dramatic 
merit; that he is falsely judged a poet and philosopher. I think as highly as these 
critics of his dramatic merit, but still think it secondary.” 


Cognizant of the dramatic structure, he then proceeded to dwell on the 
subject matter and the poetry, and the universality of their application 
to men. 

Through the poetry Emerson reads the poet, and it is after all the man 
behind the verse whom he wishes to know. Critics are eager for the 
external facts of Shakespeare’s life, Emerson notes in his Journals, 
“Rather would I know how he looked at the Supreme Being in some lone- 
ly hour of fear and gratitude.’’®® By a close reading of the plays we may 
discover the wisdom of a great man, and Shakespeare’s ‘‘wisdom of 
humanity” is unequalled by other men. This phrase, frequently recurring 


“ Works, rv, “‘Shakespeare; or the Poet,” 212.  Tbid., 1, “Compensation,” 108. 
 Thid., “Spiritual Laws,” 134. 

47 Richard Garnett, Life of Ralph Waldo Emerson, p. 153. 

48 O. W. Firkins, of. cit., p. 232. 

49 Works, tv, “‘Shakspeare; or the Poet,” 210. 50 Journals, 1v, 332. 
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in Emerson’s remarks on Shakespeare, represents an important aspect 
of his criticism. It is revealing again of Emerson the man, the lover of 
human nature, as against the priestly character for which he has been 
criticized. His Puritan inhibitions and his transcendentalism notwith- 
standing, he recognized and appreciated this quality in Shakespeare. He 
“read the hearts of men and women, . . . —all the sweets and terrors of 
human lot lay in his mind,’* Emerson writes. Shakespeare knew the 
vast spaces of the human heart and he revealed in his sonnets “‘the lore 
of friendship and of love.’ 

This “omnipresent humanity” of Shakespeare’s is what gives to his 
characters their peculiar excellence. Emerson has much to say of the 
characters. “The humor of Falstaff, the terror of Macbeth,” he observes 
with a warm sympathy, “have each their swarm of fit thoughts and 
images, as if Shakspeare had known and reported the men, instead of 
inventing them at his desk.’ The nobility and gentility of such char- 
acters as Hamlet, “an inborn gentleman,” and Prince Hal struck Emer- 
son, while Cleopatra drew from him a surprisingly broad and humane 
comment: “‘There is Cleopatra, an irregular, unfinished, glorious, sinful 
character, sink or swim, there she is, and not one in the thousand of his 
readers apprehends the noble dimensions of the heroine.’ Yet, along- 
side of this sort of comment on Shakespeare’s characters, Emerson could 
enter into his Journals a cryptic and transcendental!ly suggestive obser- 
vation: “‘He leaves his children with God.’’® 

6. Moral Reservations.—Thus far we have seen the two sides of Emer- 
son’s dualism causing conflicting remarks on Shakespeare. Yet for the 
most part the comments are favorable. There enters in, however, on 
certain occasions a strongly antipathetic note engendered largely by his 
inbred Puritanism. While more often his Platonic theory that Beauty 
and Goodness are the same kept him from condemning Shakespeare on 
moral grounds, occasionally, repelled by the sensual and the ugly amid all 
the poetic splendor of the plays, he would censure the poet. At the age of 
seventeen he notes that Shakespeare’s empire is “sustained on the sen- 
sual” and so he must “regret and abhor” the poet’s dominion. The 
transcendentalist, as we have seen, sees the world of nature as symbolic 
of spirit, and thus accepts the physical things for their suggestive, if not 
for their actual, value. Thus, Emerson frequently transcended the mun- 


51 Works, 1v, “Shakspeare; or, the Poet,” 211. 8 Tbid., 209. 

53 Tbid., vit, “‘Poetry and Imagination,” 43-44. 4 Journals, 11, 482. 

5% Journals, 11, 482. See also for some qualification of this interpretation of Emerson’s 
‘humane’ viewpoint the conversation recorded by E. P. Whipple with Emerson about the 
characters vs. the poetry in Shakespeare (Harper’s Monthly, 1882). 

% Tbid., 1, 108. 
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dane aroma of the streets which clings to Shakespeare’s plays. But the 
shadow of his Puritan training lurked always back of his hopeful opti- 
mism. Commenting in his Journals on Jones Very and his study of 
Shakespeare, Emerson wrote: “What led him to study Shakspear was 
the fact that ...Shakspear was no saint,—yet see what genius! He 
wished to solve that problem.’”*” It was a problem Emerson, too, wished 
to solve. 

A good share of his moral objection to Shakespeare grew out of his 
inbred distrust of the playhouse and of playwrights in general. At the 
age of nineteen he felt it a pity that the natural advantage of the dra- 
matic form for conveying instruction and delight “should be so miserably 
perverted to the service of sin.’’5* And as late as 1852, we see Emerson 
still associating worldliness and sensuality with the stage. ‘“There was 
never anything more excellent,” he says, “came from the human brain 
than the plays of Shakspeare, bating only that they were plays. The 
Greek has a real advantage of them, in the degree in which his dramas 
had a religious office.’ 

Rarely does Emerson advisedly apply the term ‘moral’ to Shakespeare, 
as he does, for example, to Milton. When the word is applied to Shake- 
speare, it is always intimately associated with its sister, Beauty. He was 
never consciously, or directly, ethical like Milton, but only indirectly 
through the Beauty of his creations. Shakespeare is moral (he says in the 
tone of one justifying his conscience) “not of set purpose, but by elevat- 
ing the soul to a nobler pitch.’”*° Thus Emerson is never wholly convinced 
that Shakespeare, with all his poetic beauty, overcomes the natural taint 
of the playhouse and the craft of the playwrights. 

7. The Final Estimate—The Dualistic Dilemma.—This “Puritan train- 
ing that bred distaste for the theatre’ and disdain of “‘public amuse- 
ment’! shows itself only occasionally in Emerson’s criticism, but it is 
most apparent in the conclusion of his essay on Shakespeare in Repre- 
sentative Men. He never established a clear distinction between what is 
merely Nature or Fact and what is sensual and ugly. The poet, as we 
have seen, must be steeped in experience before he may ascend to the 
realm of Spirit, and it is true that the “English genius never parts with 
its materialistic tendency, and even in its inspirations is materialistic. 


57 Journals, v, 105. 
58 Tbid., 1, 149. Yet he could write in the same year (Jbid., 128) of the drama, “‘ . . . this 
is the most attractive, naturally, of all forms” and its advantage is ‘‘to copy the manners 


of high and low life, to act upon the heart.” 59 Tbid., vir, 350. 
60 Tbid., 1, 161. See also Works, tv, 215: ‘He loves virtue, not for its obligation, but for its 
grace.” 


6 Elizabeth L. Cary, Emerson, Poet and Thinker (New York, 1904), 192. 
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Milton, Shakspeare, Chaucer, Spenser, Herbert, who have carried it 
to its greatest height, are bound to satisfy the senses, as well as the 
Reason.” As to Shakespeare himself “no brain has dallied with finer 
imaginings . . . (yet with mathematical accuracy).’ And it is the very 
quality of his genius as Emerson’s representative poet to show the re- 
lationship of Nature and Spirit, thus teaching men to realize their hu- 
manity in glimpsing the realm of the Over-Soul. ‘The secret of his 
transcendent superiority lies in the joint activity and constant pressure 
of all these faculties. He reaches through the three kindoms of man’s 
life, the moral, the intellectual, and the physical being.’ He is the true 
poet because he “‘conforms things to his thoughts” and “invests dust and 
stones with humanity” thus making them the words of the Reason.™ 

In the face of such pronouncements it is difficult to understand Emer- 
son’s concluding verdict on Shakespeare when, in the words of John 
Burroughs, he “gets on his highest horse’’ and “‘finds Shakespeare only 
a half-man, and that it would take Plato and Manu and Jesus to com- 
plete him.’ But let us have Emerson’s own words: 


And now, he says how stands the account of man with this bard and benefactor, 
when in solitude, shutting our ears to the reverberations of his fame, we seek to 
strike the balance? Solitude has austere lessons; it can teach us to spare both 
heroes and poets; and it weighs Shakspeare also, and finds him to share the half- 
ness and imperfection of humanity.™ 


With all his power over Nature and his ability to see the Fact as symbol 
of Spirit, Shakespeare yet “never took the step which seemed inevitable 
to such genius, namely, to explore the virtue which resides in these 
symbols, and imparts this power,—what is that which they themselves 
say?’’*? Thus far there is no indication of fhe intrusion of Emerson’s 
moral conscience into the evaluation of Shakespeare; it is still within the 
bounds of his theory of the Fact and Symbol. But he continues: Shake- 
speare “‘converted the elements, which waited on his command, into en- 
tertainments. He was master of revels to mankind.’®* In this there is 
more than a suggestion of Emerson’s distaste for the playhouse. ‘‘Are 
the agents of nature,” he now asks, “and the power to command them, 
worth no more than a street serenade, or the breath of a cigar?’’®* Emer- 
son the moralist begins to speak out bolder as the literary theorist in him 
pales, until at length he drops all semblance of his standards and attacks 
Shakespeare’s private life. “Other admirable men,” he writes, “‘have led 


® Journals, vin, 360. J. E. Cabot, op. cit., mu, 719-720. 

% Works, 1, ““Nature,”’ 52. % Writings, m1, 192. 

% Works, tv. “‘Shakspeare; or, the Poet,” 216. 87 Tbid., 217. 
8 Works, tv, “‘Shakspeare; or, the Poet,” 218. 69 Ibid. 
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lives in some sort of keeping with their thought; but this man, in wide 
contrast. . . . It must even go into the world’s history, that the best poet 
led an obscure and profane life, using his genius for the public amuse- 
ment.” Six years earlier Emerson, echoing the Puritan Milton, had 
distinguished temperance as one of the prime requisites of the poet: “‘The 
spirit of the world,” he said at that time, “the great calm presence of the 
Creator, comes not forth to the sorceries of opium or of wine. The sublime 
vision comes to the pure and simple soul in a clean and chaste body 
271 

It is therefore on moral grounds that Emerson dethrones Shake- 
speare.” He was too worldly, he lived a profane life, and trifled with his 
talents for the sake of amusement. Emerson calls Shakespeare a half 
man not, as Burroughs says, when he “gets on his highest horse,” but 
rather when he leaves his horse entirely—when he deserts his theory of 
art in favor of his personal instinct. For worldliness, familiarity with the 
mundane spectacle, was in the Emersonian ideology a necessary requisite 
of the true poet whose “habit of living would be set on a key so low that 
the common influences should delight him,”” and his universality implied 
a real democracy, an equality with other men. Emerson deserts for the 
moment this tenet of his criticism in his condemnation of Shakespeare. 

What, then, is the key to Emerson’s contradictory judgments of Shake- 
speare? The critics have almost unanimously condemned him as being a 
priest and a moralist. Yet their judgments spring largely from the one 
passage in all of Emerson’s criticism of Shakespeare when, professing to 
weigh the poet in “solitude,’”’ he finds him wanting. It appears that when 
all of Emerson’s comments on Shakespeare are brought together, this one 
derogatory criticism must sink to an insignificant place. The evidence in 
pure bulk is overwhelmingly against it. “I either read or inferred today,” 
Emerson remarks in his Journals, “in the Westminster Review that Shak- 
spear was not a popular man in his day. How true and wise. He sat alone 
and walked alone, a visionary poet . . . ”’“* How reconcile this description 
with that of the “master of revels’? who led an “obscure and profane 
life?”’ Or this? ‘“‘The student finds the solitariest place not solitary enough 
to read him.’’® And in his address on Shakespeare at the Saturday Club, 
fifteen years after the condemnatory judgment in Representative Men, 
there is no suggestion of Shakespeare’s worldliness or his imperfection. 
“‘What a great heart of equity is he!’’ Emerson said on this occasion. 
“How good and sound and inviolable his innocency, that is never to seek, 
and never wrong, but speaks the pure sense of humanity on each occa- 


70 Thid., 219. 11 Tbid., m1, ‘“The Poet,” 30. 

72 E. L. Cary, op. cit., 193, writes: ‘“’This touch of ascetic narrowness [his Puritan disdain 
for the theatre and forms of public amusement] is the ‘concealed thing’ limiting his appre- 
ciation of Shakespeare.” 73 Works, m1, “‘The Poet,” 30. 

74 Journals, tv, 186. % Works, x1, “‘Shakspeare,” 450. 
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sion.’’*® That Emerson did not consider this address as merely an oppor- 
tunity to laud Shakespeare, and that he was honestly judging the poet 
critically is clear from the following: 

I see, among the lovers of this catholic genius, here present, a few whose deeper 
knowledge invites me to hazard an article of my literary creed, that Shakspeare 
by his transcendant reach of thought, so unites the extremes, that whilst he has 
kept the theatre now for three centuries, and, like a street-bible, furnishes sayings 
to the market, courts of law, the senate, and common discourse,—he is yet to 
all wise men the companion of the closet.” 


And finally, in direct contradiction to his earlier criticism of Shake- 
speare’s “‘profane”’ life, he concludes: ‘In our ordinary experience of men 
there are some men so born to live well that, in whatever company they 
fall,—high or low,—they fit well, and lead it! . . . I suppose because they 
have more humanity than talent, whilst they have quite as much of the 
last as any of the company . . . and king of men, by this grace of God 
also, is Shakspeare.”’”* 


We have observed that Emerson never developed his transcendental 
view of life into a perfectly consistent literary creed. The precise place of 
the poet in the dualism of Nature and Spirit, he never determined. 
Though for the most part Nature is good because it is symbolic of Spirit 
and is therefore necessary to the poet, at times his transcendental flights 
take him to a region so high that he cannot but cry out against the vul- 
garity of the world of Fact. And behind this, too, is his inherited Puritan 
distrust of the playhouse which steps in to egg him on when he feels re- 
sentful of man’s mundanity. In the essay on Swedenborg Emerson says: 
“Some minds are for ever restrained from descending into nature; others 
are for ever prevented from ascending out of it.’’?* His own indetermi- 
nate position was somewhere between—and was never fixed. His literary 
judgments seem to depend upon how high or low in this scale of being he 
felt himself at the particular time. To call him predominantly a priest, 
as most of the critics do, is to assume that he always took his position 
somewhere above the clouds, but, as the evidence in his judgments of 
Shakespeare indicates, he is as frequently—indeed more frequently— 
sympathetic with the pure humanity of the poet and with his transcen- 
dental use of Nature as a symbol, than he is critical of Shakespeare’s 
worldliness. For Emerson’s strong sense of democracy and equality, his 
faith in what is universally common to all men, coupled with a broad 
reading and aesthetic bent of mind, were continually drawing him toward 
the human level with a force equal to that which was drawing him away 
from it. 

RoBERT P. Fak 
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XXXII 
NIETZSCHE-WAGNER, TO JANUARY, 1872 


= a great deal has been written on the relation between 
Nietzsche and Wagner, no detailed study has been made hitherto 
of the period indicated in the title of this paper. And even here a compre- 
hensive treatment of the relation is not attempted. Only one phase of it 
is considered. The question proposed is: What was Nietzsche’s opinion of 
Wagner’s music-dramas when he wrote the final version of Die Geburt 
der Tragédie aus dem Geiste der Musik? A chronological survey of Nie- 
tzche’s notes, letters, and shorter essays of the period has been made, as 
far as they bear on the nature of tragedy in general and more specifically 
on its relation to music. His ideas are discussed in their development and 
in their relation to the theories of Wagner and of Schopenhauer on music 
and poetry, in the hope that at least a few of the lines in the vexed and 
vexing Nietzsche-Wagner record may be deciphered more clearly. 

It was characteristic of Nietzsche that he had flashes of insight mo- 
mentarily illuminating ideas which later proved to be fixed points in a 
system not yet framed. Equally noteworthy was the persistence with 
which he returned at intervals to these poirts and gradually recognized 
them as important parts of an integrating whole. Apparently his first 
interesting statement on the nature of music, or rather the effect of music 
in terms of vision, dated from 1862. The significance of the passage lies 
in the recognition of music as an expression of something transcending 
feeling (Gefuhl). Even here he associated the mathematical structure of 
the fugue with a rococo puppet play, a sort of miniature birth of the 
scene from the music:! 


Ahnen des Wesen des Musikverstiandnisses. 

Wenn man eine Fuge von Fux oder Albrechtsberger hiért, wie die Téne auf 
das Kommando aufmarschieren und sich ablésen, mit steifen Zépfen und 
Kamaschen, bald iiber einander herfallen und stolpern, bald hiipfeln, tanzeln, 
dann gravititisch einherschreiten und Komplimente machen und zum, Schlu$ 
ein Ton stehen bleibt, ein Feldherr zu Ross, der die andern an sich vorbei jagen 
la8t: wenn du nun glaubst, vor einem Marionettentheater zu stehn und die 
Puppen an Drahstaben tanzen zu schaun ... Wenn du iiber die lichelst, die 
in solchem Formenwerk leben konnten und es als den Gipfelpunkt der Musik, 
als die einzig wahre Musik betrachteten: auch iiber dich und deinen Verstand 
schiitteln manche Leute die Képfe, wenn du wie niedergeschmettert von der 


1 Friedrich Nietzsche, Werke, Historisch-Kritische Gesamtausgabe, C. H. Beck’sche 
Verlagsbuchhandlung (Miinchen, 1933 f.), 1, 89, 114.—The editorial comment on p. 114, 
“Anfang fehlt,” is misleading, as it is obvious that the passage on p. 114 is a direct con- 
tinuation of the one on p. 89. 
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Macht der Musik vor den leidenschaftlichen Wogen Tristan und Isoldes dastehst. 
Beides sowohl Albrechtsbergers Contrafugen und Wagnersche Liebesscenen ist 
Musik; beidem muss etwas gemeinsam sein? das Wesen der Musik. Das Gefiihl 
ist gar kein Masstab fiir Musik. 


The significance of this passage for the present investigation lies in the 
two sentences: “‘Ahnen das Wesen des Musikverstindnisses,” and “‘Das 
Gefiihl ist gar kein Masstab fiir Musik.”’ The idea that music was not 
concerned with exciting any kind of feeling, that it opened up a vast per- 
spective into the inner world of the mind, proved in the sequel to be fun- 
damental with Nietzsche. In the light of that sequel, this interpretation 
of the passage is not an arbitrary one. Nietzsche’s belief in the incongru- 
ence of music and emotion, his conviction that music is not the language 
of the feelings, turned out subsequently to be an important point of di- 
vergence from Wagner. 

In these same early notes Nietzsche touched upon another question of 
first importance: The relation of language to music. He said that lan- 
guage originally could not be distinguished from song, and that its subse- 
quent evolution was a process of becoming more and more intellectual.* 
This idea is definitely reminiscent of Wagner’s theory of language as set 
forth in Das Kunstwerk der Zukunft and Oper und Drama. 

These fragmentary passages (1862, 1863) bring two of the main prob- 
lems into the focus of attention: The relation of music to feeling, the re- 
lation of music to language. The third problem, tragedy, was added in a 
discussion of Oedipus Rex.‘ Nietzsche’s consideration of this tragedy on 
its formal side was detailed and, characteristically enough, based on the 
familiar pattern of Freytag. In spite of that, however, the action was not 
the thing he was most concerned with, as appeared in the section enti- 
tled: “‘Gedanken iiber die chorische Musik in der Tragédie mit Anwen- 
dung auf dieses Chorlied.”’ Attention was there called to the lyric origin 
of Greek drama in contrast to the epic origin of modern drama. Greek 
drama was at first entirely dominated by the Chorus. The short inter- 
vening spoken parts merely serve to introduce new motives, to indicate 
a change in the mood of the Chorus, to show the direction of the feelings 
—in short to constitute a brief text which the Chorus elaborated. The 
choric elaboration was the main part of the tragedy.® In a detailed analy- 

2 So in the text. 3 Op. cit., m, 114. 

4 Op. cit., u, 364 f£.—Nietzsche’s remarks on the conception of fate in this tragedy are 
also of importance. Fate in Sophocles is said to be something unfathomable and by no 
means a balancing of individual sin and punishment. Yet it is compatible with a moral 
order; it is necessary, ethical, in fact the highest possible conception. Nietzsche’s view here 
is essentially Emersonian. He was much attracted by Emerson at this time. cf. GR, xn, 


252 f. This view of fate in Sophocles, stripped of its moral aspect, is confirmed by Nietzsche 
in Die Geburt der Tragidie. 5 Op. cit., u, 375. 
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sis of the choric songs he commented on their complicated technical pat- 
tern, which must have corresponded to music now lost. Action was 
reduced to a minimum. Emphasis rested upon the great emotional out- 
pourings, heightened and articulated by the music. The idea of the minor 
importance of the logic of the action in Greek drama was thus clearly 
formulated as early as 1864. But this idea, along with the conception of 
the lyrical origin of Greek tragedy, gained immensely in depth after 
Nietzsche became acquainted with Schopenhauer’s writings and formu- 
lated the aesthetic principle to which he gave the name of Dionysus. 

Nietzsche clearly had Wagner’s theories in mind in this study of Zdipus 
rex, for he contrasted the organic relation of words to music in the Greek 
play with the “meaningless jargon” of modern opera—‘‘die genialen Re- 
formpline und Taten R. Wagners abgerechnet.’* It was evidently a 
source of satisfaction to him to point out that the Greeks had anticipated 
the ideals set up by the ‘“‘new school of music,” which, like Greek drama, 
called for the coéperation of all the arts in a common purpose. The phrase 
“meaningless jargon” of modern opera showed that Nietzsche at least 
took no exception to Wagner’s theory of the relation that should obtain 
between the poet and the musician. He was not yet in a position to 
recognize the significance of this problem, on which he differed later so 
sharply with Wagner. It was Schopenhauer’s metaphysics of music which 
put him in that position. The essay on Gdipus Rex had no metaphysical 
turn, at least on the aesthetic side. 

The course of Nietzsche’s reflections on tragedy was profoundly in- 
fiuenced by his contact with Schopenhauer’s philosophy late in 1865. He 
has given a vivid account of the first impact upon him of this grandiose 
pessimism. ‘‘Hier sah mich das volle interesselose sonnenauge der Kunst 
an, hier sah ich Krankheit und Heilung, Verbannung and Zufluchtsort, 
Hdlle und Himmel.”? Dissatisfaction with himself, desperate yearning 
for salvation and the transformation of the human heart seized him. At 
the very moment when brilliant success enticed him into the study of 
philology, deep underneath the surface he was occupied with ideas which 
were ultimately to divorce his interests from that field. For the time being 
he attempted to effect a compromise between philology and philosophy 
by his investigations in Greek philosophy and Greek tragedy. 

Some reflection of Nietzsche’s study of Schopenhauer may possibly be 
seen in observations made by him late in 1866 in connection with Karl 
Klindworth’s piano arrangement of the Walkiire. He is here sceptical 
about Wagner’s conception of dramatic music. Wagner is referred to as 
“der sonderbare Dichter-Komponist.” “Die musikalische Asthetik liegt 


6 Das Kunstwerk der Zukunft had appeared in 1850, Oper und Drama in 1851. Nietzsche 
was obviously familiar with the ideas set forth in these works. 7 Op. cit., m1, 298. 
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im Argen: es fehlt ein Lessing, der ihre Grenzen gegeniiber der Poesie 
absteckte. Nirgends fiihlt man dies deutlicher als bei dem sonderbaren 
Dichter-Komponisten, dessen jiingstes Werk hier vor uns liegt.’’® The 
word stiirmisch used by the composer to interpret his overture is char- 
acterized by Nietzsche as Programm. One could just as well interpret the 
music as a revolving wheel or as a train roaring past. The success of the 
music in expressing the dramatic action is definitely called in question. 
This attitude—strongly supported by Schopenhauer, who condemned 
dramatic music—reflected the real Nietzsche.® He was a classicist at 
heart. For a short while, under the spell of Wagner’s personal influence, 
he was led to advocate dramatic music and the union of the arts. The 
point of his aberration and the point of his return will be indicated in the 
course of this discussion. 

Nietzsche’s aversion to “‘dramatic music,’’ however, did not mean that 
he wished to dissociate tragedy from music. That was an entirely differ- 
ent matter and had to do with his interpretation of the lyrical origin of 
Greek tragedy. The real problem, which Nietzsche did not yet recognize 
clearly, lay in defining the function of music in the combination of music 
and tragedy. “‘Dramatic music” subordinates the music to an action. 
But Nietzsche—supported of course by Schopenhauer—held that the 
music, not the action, was the primary part. He had clearly indicated 
this in the analysis of (dipus Rex (1864) and he recurred to it briefly 
after several years of continued study in Greek literature. “Eine Kritik 
der aristotelischen Poetik ist noch nicht geahnt. Er [Aristotle] gilt noch 
immer als tpwraywnorns. Man beginne mit der Tragédie.’”? In the light 
of Nietzsche’s earlier ideas on the nature of the tragedy of Gidipus Rex, 
this statement can be taken as a demand for the reinterpretation of Greek 
tragedy from the point of view of music, and the corresponding rejection 
of the customary analysis based mainly on the action. 

Just what was the function of the music in Greek tragedy? Nietzsche 
had not yet defined his problem as clearly as he did later in the simple 
formula: ‘Wie verhalt sich die Musik zu Bild und Begriff?” But the 
relation of music and poetry held his interest tenaciously. “‘Was hat die 
Poesie gemeinsam mit der Musik? Bewegung, und zwar geordnete Be- 
wegung. Dort Folge von Worten. Hier von Ténen.’’™ This is quite as ra- 
tionalistic as Lessing. New elements appear in a short outline belonging 


8 Op. cit., m1, 207 f. 

® Dippel’s assertion, Nietzsche und Wagner (Bern, 1934), pp. 9-10, that Nietzsche as a 
result of his enthusiasm for Schopenhauer yielded himself wholly to Wagner’s ideas during 
his student years in Leipzig, does not seem to be supported by the evidence. For a sounder 
account, cf. Kurt Hildebrandt, Wagner und Nietzsche (Breslau, 1924), p. 180 f. 

10 Op. cit. m1, 319. Op. cit., m1, 98. 
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to the time between October 1867 and April 1868. ‘Eine Aesthetik der 
Musik hat auszugehen von Wirkungen.”’” He analyzes a “‘tone” (voice) 
in terms that contain definite Wagnerian traces. The ‘‘tone” has its ori- 
gin in passion, and this fact indicates a close parallel between music and 
language. ‘“‘Beim Wort ist das Muskalische (das Klangliche) verkiim- 
mert, aber sobald der Affekt kommt, tritt es hervor. Urspriingliche Wur- 
zel von Musik und Poesie.” This is essentially Wagner’s theory of lan- 
guage as derived from rausical tones. 

At this point it will be helpful for the sake of reference to give a brief 
comparison of the views held by Wagner and Schopenhauer respectively 
on the joint effect of words and music. Wagner, after setting forth his 
ideas on the stagnation of the separate arts as the ultimate result of their 
isolation, explains what he conceives to be the proper theoretical basis 
for the reunion of language and music.” He derives language from tone 
as the original expression, which by itself is capable of showing the full 
range of emotions, but only in a general way. It cannot define them spe- 
cifically. To supply this need the word was developed, introducing a con- 
ceptual element. Wagner goes so far as to describe the understanding, 
Verstand, as a special feeling, besonderes Gefiihl. Briefly his idea is that 
spoken words are cold and abstract, but specific in meaning. When sung, 
i.e. as words in conjunction with tone, they come to life as a dynamic 
suggestive emotional force, at the same time retaining their specifying 
power. Emotion is thus aroused and defined at once. It is important to 
notice that in Wagner’s conception of dramatic song the intellectual, or 
defining, quality of the word is retained, and this idea is essential to his 
whole theory." 

Schopenhauer’s theory of music as distinct from every other form of 
art is set forth in the well-known sentence: 


Die Musik ist also keineswegs, gleich den anderen Kiinsten, das Abbild der Ideen, 
sondern A bbild des Willens selbst, dessen Objektitat auch die Ideen sind: deshalb 
eben ist die Wirkung der Musik so sehr viel michtiger und eindringlicher als die 
der anderen Kiinste: denn diese reden nur vom Schatten, sie aber vom Wesen.!® 


This metaphysical definition of music appealed to Nietzsche more vitally 
than to Wagner. Wagner’s aesthetic theorizing was quite practical until 
his essay on Beethoven. 


2 Op. cit., m1, 351. 

's Richard Wagner, Das Kunstwerk der Zukunft. Gesammelie Schriften und Dichtungen. 
Vierte Auflage (Leipzig, 1907), m, 65. 

™ His deviation from this position in some passages of his essay on Beethoven (1870) is 
only apparent. 

8 Schopenhauer, Sdmmiliche Werke, Insel-Ausgabe, Welt als Wille und Vorstellung, t. 
Teil, 346. 
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Schopenhauer in discussing the opera as an alliance of words with 
music regards it indeed as an effort of the imagination to render the 
general expression of the music more specific. But he does not, like Wag- 
ner, regard the text as a means of expression indispensable to the music 
or in any sense commensurable with it. The text in his opinion occupies 
a subordinate position and should never leave it, “um sich zur Haupt- 
sache und die Musik zum blossen Mittel ihres Ausdrucks zu machen, als 
welches ein groSer Missgriff und eine arge Verkehrtheit ist.’’ Rossini is 
then named as the best example of the proper relation between the music 
and the words, the very composer whom Wagner cited as the surest sign 
of the complete decay of the opera, because his works illustrated most 
clearly the vice to which Wagner ascribed that decay: “dass ein Mittel 
des Ausdrucks (Musik) zum Zweck . . . gemacht worden war.’’® 

Schopenhauer discusses the same matter in the second part of “Welt 
als Wille und Vorstellung.’’” Here he says: 


Die Musik als solche kennt allein die Téne, nicht aber die Ursachen, welche diese 
hervorbringen. Demnach ist fiir sie auch die vox humana urspriinglich und 
wesentlich nichts Anderes, als ein modifizierter Ton, eben wie der eines Instru- 
mentes .. . Dass nun, in diesem Fall, eben dieses Instrument [the human voice] 
anderwirtig, als Werkzeug der Sprache zur Mitteilung von Begriffen dient, ist 
ein zufalliger Umstand, den die Musik zwar nebenbei benutzen kann, um eine 
Verbindung mit der Poesie einzugehen; jedoch nie darf sie ihn zur Hauptsache 
machen und ginzlich nur auf den Ausdruck der meistens ja . . . sogar wesentlich 
faden Verse bedacht sein. Die Worte sind und bleiben fiir die Musik eine fremde 
Zugabe, von untergeordetem Werte, da die Wirkung der Téne ungleich miich- 
tiger, unfehlbarer und schneller ist, als die der Worte: diese miissen daher, wenn 
sie der Musik einverleibt werden, doch nur eine vollig untergeordnete Stelle 
einnehmen und sich ganz nach jener fiigen. 


This is clear enough and rules out the explanation, based on the limita- 
tion of musical expression, which Wagner gives of Beethoven’s procedure 
in the Ninth Symphony, and to which he referred the principles of the 
new musical drama. But one cannot stop here. In the very next sentences 
Schopenhauer considers what he calls the ‘‘reverse”’ of the relation—i.e. 
suppose the words are not “einverleibt” in the music, suppose the music 
is composed to fit the “gegebene Poesie, also das Lied, also den Opern- 
text”: 

Alsbald zeigt an diesen die Tonkunst ihre Macht und hoéhere Befahigung, indem 
sie jetzt iiber die in den Worten ausgedriickte Empfindung, oder die in der Oper 
dargestellte Handlung, die tiefsten, letzten, geheimsten Aufschliife giebt, das 
eigentliche und wahre Wesen derselben ausspricht und uns die innerste Seele 


6 Gesammelte Schriften, 11, 231, 255. 17 Op. cit., u. Teil, Kapitel 39. 
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der Vorginge und Begebenheiten lehrt, deren bloBe Hiille und Leib die Biihne 
darbietet. 


This seems to accord with Wagner’s views, which it must be remem- 
bered had been fully developed in Oper und Drama before he read Scho- 
penhauer. Furthermore Schopenhauer explains in the same place why 
the “addition” of words to the music pleases us and his explanation is in 
accord with Wagner’s: 


Bei der Sprache der Empfindungen mag die Vernunft nicht gern miifig sitzen. 
Die Musik vermag zwar aus eigenen Mitteln jede Bewegung des Willens, jede 
Empfindung auszudriicken; aber durch die Zugabe der Worte erhalten wir nun 
iiberdies auch noch die Gegenstinde dieser, die Motive, welche jene veranlassen. 
. .. Diese Musik aber, da sie mit Riicksicht auf das Drama komponiert wurde, ist 
gleichsam die Seele desselben, indem sie, in ihrer Verbindung mit den Vorgingen, 
Personen und Worten, zum Ausdruck der innern Bedeutung und der auf dieser 
beruhenden, letzten und geheimen Notwendigkeit aller jener Vorginge wird. 


At this point, where Wagner and Schopenhauer seem to meet, it can 
best be explained how fundamentally they differ. For Schopenhauer, 
music, including the vox humana, expresses a metaphysical something 
which he calls ‘‘Will,”’ and music alone of all the arts can do this. Music is 
unlimited in its scope and out of its endless wealth it may, if composed 
with that in view, lend something to an action already put into words. 
Yet even so the music is by no means restricted in its significance to the 
meaning of the text. The text is a sort of “analogous example”’ of the 
wider meaning of the music. For Wagner, on the other hand, instrumen- 
tal music had come, in the course of its historical development, to be an 
aberration from the original purpose of music.'* It had long since reached 
the limits of its expressive power and degenerated into a formal dallying 
with itself. In the opera even the human voice had been degraded to such 
an arabesque. It never occurred to Wagner at first to assume any meta- 
physical function for music. He had no original metaphysical ideas and 
when he wrote Oper und Drama he knew nothing of Schopenhauer’s 
“Will.” In his opinion, music should be the means of adequately express- 
ing the dramatic action. Hence he believed that the basic trouble with 
opera lay in the fact, “‘dass ein Mittel des Ausdrucks (die Musik) zum 
Zwecke, der Zweck des Ausdrucks (das Drama) aber zum Mittel ge- 
macht worden war.” 

Schopenhauer was discussing the possible union or coéperation—in 
his opinion at best a makeshift—of two independent forms of art, music 
and poetry, each of which had its separate, legitimate function. The main 
thesis of Wagner’s theory, however, was that music and poetry no longer 


18 Gesammelte Schriften, 1, 277; 1v, 173 f. 
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had independent functions, but that each could find its highest realiza- 
tion in surrendering its identity in a new unity, which would be a new 
form of art, das Kunstwerk der Zunkunft. Long after he had read Schopen- 
hauer, he made no real effort to discover the relationship that the meta- 
physical conception of music might have to his own theory—until the 
essay on Beethoven, written in the midst of his intimate association with 
Nietzsche. If Nietzsche informs us in Die Geburt der Tragédie that Scho- 
penhauer’s theory of the unique function of music led him to understand 
the real nature of Greek tragedy, and in addition cites Wagner in con- 
firmation of Schopenhauer, he can do this only because Wagner in his 
essay on Beethoven had made a belated and unsuccessful attempt to 
graft Schopenhauer’s theory upon his own.!® The idea that music was 
unique among the arts was not Wagner’s original position. That idea was 
not consistent with the theory of ‘dramatic music,” and here lay the 
fundamental difference between Wagner on the one hand and Schopen- 
hauer and Nietzsche on the other. 

When Nietzsche met Wagner (November 1868), he had reached a state 
of pessimism in regard to the study of philology that was little short of 
desperation. He had come to be more and more interested in philosophy 
and was contemplating writing his dissertation in that field. His letters 
give a vivid account of the meeting with Wagner and its impression upon 
him. Both men were interested in Schopenhauer. Oper und Drama was 
full of ideas and suggestions in the field of Greek drama. Nietzsche began 
an intensive study of that book. Wagner’s faith in the redemption of 
modern civilization through art inspired Nietzsche. It came as the answer 
of a genius to many of the perplexing questions that faced him in his 
study of the contemporary system of education, with its exaggerated 
emphasis on piecework. Depressed by the futility of more learning on the 
top of learning, unable to discover anywhere a wholehearted courage in 
facing life, struggling against the persuasive eloquence and logic of a 
pessimistic philosophy, which at best offered only an opiate for life’s 
woes and awakened, alas, all too sympathetic chords in his own heart, 
despairing of his own profession, disgusted by the tawdriness of the con- 
temporary order, which he regarded as nihilistic, of a society insincere 
in religion or art and delivered up to a materialistic conception of science 
—Nietzsche hailed Wagner as a saviour and for a short time was inclined 
to regard his musical dramas as pointing the way to the solution of the 
most pressing problem facing European civilization, the problem of a 
new way of life. But it was not the passive acceptance of a solution. The 
solution could not be significant for him until he had shaped it in his own 
way. Certain points of reference were already well established in his 


19 Evidence of this will be offered in a separate article. 
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mind: (1) Dissatisfaction with the organization of society and its under- 
lying ideals; (2) a conditional acceptance of Schopenhauer’s philosophy, 
with its hostility to the superficial optimism of a materialistic science; (3) 
admiration of Greek civilization and its highest form, tragedy, as the 
germ of a constructive philosophy. Wagner added what he needed—the 
genius, embodying in his art a constructive power strong enough, it 
seemed to Nietzsche, to challenge the supremacy of the intellectual and 
essentially disintegrating processes of science and reason, to collect the 
scattered and isolated forces of humanism into one mighty stream. 

The stimulation of Nietzsche’s creative thinking by the association 
with Wagner is evident in his notes and writings of 1869 and 1870. In 
these two years he laid the foundation for his subsequent work. They are 
of the utmost importance for the student of Nietzsche. As professor of 
Greek at Basel he was bending every effort-to arrive at a comprehensive 
view of Greek civilization with especial regard to tragedy. As a constant 
visitor at the nearby home of Wagner (Tribschen), he was forced by vital 
personal contact to ask himself how far Wagner’s program could be 
worked into his own pattern of thought. He made an intensive study of 
Wagner’s theoretical essays. 

The documents which permit us to determine the range of Wagner’s 
influence in Nietzsche’s intellectual world may be listed as follows:?° (1) 
Homer und die klassische Philologie (May, 1869, Werke, 1x); (2) Das 
griechische Musikdrama (a lecture given Jan. 18, 1870); (3) Sokrates 
und die Tragédie (a lecture given Feb. 1, 1870); (4) Introduction to lec- 
tures on Cdipus rex (Summer of 1870, Werke, xv, 293 f.); (5) An un- 
published essay entitled Die dionysiche Weltanschauung (summer of 1870) 
(6) Gedanken zu die Tragidie und die Freigeister. Betrachtungen iber die 
ethischpolitische Bedeutung des musikalischen Dramas. (Werke, 1x, 100- 


' 129); (7) Many notes made in connection with these and other contem- 


porary studies (Werke, Bd. 1x); (8) Contemporary letters to his friends;*! 
(9) Sokrates und die griechische Tragidie (April, 1871).” 

The chronological order has been carefully observed in the following 
analysis of the documents here listed. Attention is focused continually 
upon that relation between music and words (or music and image and 


20 Numbers 2, 3, and 5 may be found in extracts in Nietzsche’s Werke, Alfred Kréner 
Verlag in Leipzig, 1917 f. ZweiteA bteilung, Bd. 1x. They have been edited in complete form 
by Max Oehler and published by Die Gesellschaft der Freunde des Nietzsche-Archivs 
(Leipzig, 1926, 1927, 1928, respectively). 

*l Friedrich Nietzsches Gesammelte Briefe, 3. Auflage, Insel Verlag (Leipzig, 1902). 

* Urspriingliche Fassung der Geburt der Tragédie. Herausgegeben von H. J. Mette. 7. 
Jahresgabe der Gesellschaft der Freunde des Nietzsche-Archivs, Beck’sche Verlagsbuch- 
handlung (Miinchen, 1933). 
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concept), which Nietzsche defined as the basic problem in Greek tragedy. 

In the autumn of 1869 and the spring of 1870, Nietzsche’s enthusiasm 
for Wagner was high. He confessed that, as a result of Wagner’s teach- 
ing, he would have to revise his ideas on aesthetics, and above all he 
hoped to transcend Lessing’s Laokoén,* which of course meant that he 
was ready to accept the idea of a Gesamtkunstwerk. There are many other 
minor indications of Wagner’s influence, such as Nietzsche’s disparage- 
ment of the plastic arts and the importance he attaches to landscape 
painting.* The lecture on Homer and Classical Philology had only a gen- 
eral bearing on the subject. It was a cautious first presentation of Nie- 
tzsche’s determination to convert philology into philosophy. This is inter- 
esting and pertinent because it is an indication of a new “mission” that 
began to take hold of Nietzsche as a result of the contact with Wagner’s 
genius: he had visions of the rebirth of the Greek ideal as a cultural force 
in modern life, and of himself as the leader in that movement. This idea 
in fact furnished the inspiration for his intense devotion to Greek studies. 

Das griechische Musikdrama approaches the central problem in a more 
direct fashion. It is an attempt to reconstruct the effect of Greek drama 
with special reference to the function of music. The introductory remarks 
are clearly Wagnerian, in advocating a composite art in preference to a 
sharp division (die schlechte moderne Gewéhnung, dass wir nicht mehr 
als ganze Menschen geniessen kénnen).% Moreover, Nietzsche here sub- 
scribes to Wagner’s view of music as means to an end, the end in this case 
being a dramatic action. In other words he advocates dramatic music.” 
“Die Musik ist also durchaus nur als Mittel zum Zweck verwendet wor- 
den.” Nietzsche holds to the view that Greek tragedy was closely related 
to the folksong, but he does not yet recognize the implications of this 
statement, which he so brilliantly unfolds in Die Geburt der Tragédie. In 
good Wagnerian he says: “Das natiirliche Band der Wort- und Ton- 
sprache ist noch nicht zerrissen.’”’ This interpretation is necessitated 
by the emphasis laid on the rational element of the text. 


Die allererste Forderung war, dass man den Inhalt des vorgetragenen Liedes 
verstand: und wenn man ein pindarisches oder dschyleisches Chorlied mit 
seinen verwegenen Metaphern und Gedankenspriingen wirklich verstand: so 
setzt dies eine erstaunliche Kunst des Vortrages und zugleich eine duferst 
charakteristische musikalische Akzentuation und Rhythmik voraus. Dem mu- 
sikalisch-rhythmischen Periodenbau, der sich im strengsten Parallelismus mit 


23 Gesammelte Briefe, 1. Band, October 7, 1869. 

*% Cf. Wagner, Gesammelte Schriften, 1, 143. % Werke, rx, 36. 

% Cf. Das griechische Musikdrama, 1. Jahresgabe der Gesellschaft der Freunde des 
Nietzsche-Archivs, herausgegeben von Max Oehler (Leipzig, 1926), p. 22 f. 

27 Op. cit., 24. 
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dem Texte bewegte, lief nun anderseits als duferliches Ausdrucksmittel, die 
Tanzbewegung zur Seite, die Orchestik. ... Wahrend die Musik die Wirkung 
der Dichtung steigerte, so erklirte die Orchestik die Musik.”* 


Even in the spoken parts the close alliance between the words and the 
music was retained. These spoken parts were a kind of monodramatic 
recital, comparable to the religious chant. It is noteworthy that at the 
close of this public lecture Nietzsche hailed Wagner as the great reformer 
in whose works the promise of a new art was dawning. 

Nietzsche apparently did not see at this time the relation between the 
zsthetic music-word problem and the metaphysical problem of individ- 
uation. Otherwise he could not have juxtaposed Wagner’s conception of 
the former and his own theory of the latter in this essay without further 
comment. Later he recognized in them one and the same thing as far as 
Greek tragedy was concerned. His acceptance of “individuation” as the 
basis of tragedy, however, was already definite, and of course quite inde- 
pendent of Wagner, who had never been vitally concerned with this idea: 


Die Seele des Atheners dagegen, der die Tragiédie an den grossen Dionysien 
anzuschauen kam, hatte in sich noch etwas von jenem Element, aus dem die 
Tragiédie geboren ist. Est ist dies der iibermichtig hervorbrechende Friihlings- 
trieb, ein Stiirmen und Rasen in gemischter Empfindung, wie es alle naiven 
Volker und die gesammte Natur beim Nahen des Friihlings kennt. 


The resemblance of these festivals to the medieval shrovetide carnivals 
is pointed out, and even to the dance of St. Vitus, which modern medicine 
has termed a “Volksseuche.” ‘‘Wir wollen nur festhalten, dass das antike 
Drama aus einer solchen Volksseuche erbliiht ist, und dass es das Un- 
gliick der modernen Kiinste ist, micht aus solchem geheimnisvollen Quell 
entflossen zu sein.’”® The wild ecstasy of these crowds, their disguises as 
satyrs and sileni had a deep meaning. It was a self-enchantment, not 
merely an attempt to appear to others in disguise: 


Und hier ist die Wiege des Dramas. Denn nicht damit beginnt dasselbe, dass 
jemand sich vermummt und bei anderen eine Tauschung erregen will: nein 
vielmehr indem der Mensch aufer sich ist und sich selbst verwandelt und ver- 
zaubert glaubt. Daher riihrt im letzten Grunde das tiefe Erstaunen beim Anblicke 
des Dramas: der Boden wankt, der Glaube an die Unléslichkeit und Starrheit des 
Individuums. 


The conception of tragedy expressed here remained essentially the 
same in Die Geburt der Tragidie. The idea expressed in the words, ‘‘viel- 
mehr indem der Mensch ausser sich ist und sich selbst verwandelt und 


38 Op. cit., 25 29 Werke, rx, 40 f. 
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verzaubert glaubt,” is Nietzsche’s original contribution to the discussion. 
It contains his real theory of the meaning of tragedy. In short, it is the 
germ of Dionysus in the formula Dionysus und A pollo. The use Nietzsche 
makes here of the idea of individuation in accounting for tragedy should 
be compared with that made by Schopenhauer. Schopenhauer regarded 
tragedy as the highest form of poetry because in it the “Will” finally 
comes to the realization of its own self-contradiction in phenomenal form. 
In the tragedy individual knowledge (Erkenntnis) reaches the point, 
“wo die Erscheinung, der Schleier der Maja, sie nicht mehr tiuscht, die 
Form der Erscheinung, das principium individuationis, von ihr durch- 
schaut wird.’*° At this stage insight into the wretchedness of life over- 
comes the “Will,” so that not only life but the very will to live itself is 
negated. In his essay on Das griechische Musikdrama Nietzsche did not 
develop the full implications which lay for him in the idea that the es- 
sence of tragedy consisted in the annihilation of the individual. But there 
is evidence from the same time (spring of 1870) which shows clearly that 
his view of tragedy was not at all the same as Schopenhauer’s. He saw no 
possibility of the “‘Will” renouncing its urge to live in individual forms 
and hence he could not have regarded the tragedy as the means of cir- 
cumventing such existence. This important statement was confided to 
his notebook: “Man kommt nicht iiber den Willen hinweg: die Moral, 
die Kunst stehn nur in seinem Dienste und arbeiten fiir ihn. Vielleicht ist 
die Illusion, daf es gegen ihn geschehe, notwendig.””* 

The sentence just quoted is in effect the negation of Schopenhauer’s 
pessimism. The idea it expresses became the corner stone of Nietzsche’s 
philosophy. From now on it is repeated in endless variation, with ever 
increasing assurance. “‘Der Pessimismus ist nur im Reich des Begriffs 
mdglich.” The subtlest forms of pessimism are only new forms of the 
illusion fostered by the ‘“‘Will”’ in its urge for life: ““Der Wille halt uns am 
Dasein fest und wendet jede Uberzeugung hin zu einer Ansicht, die das 
Dasein erméglicht ... Der Wille in seinem ungeheuren Bestreben zum 
unendlichen Dasein bejaht auf das stirkste alles, was die Dauer des 
Daseins verbiirgt, z.B. das Christentum, die Moral.’ 

This idea, however, that every form of life must be explained as a 
phase of the “Will” in its irresistible urge to live, was not without its 
difficulties. In February, 1870, Nietzsche gave a lecture on Socrates und 
die Tragédie. In this lecture he accounted for the decline of Greek tragedy 


30 Schopenhauer, Sémmiliche Werke, Insel-Ausgabe, Welt als Wille und Vorstellung, 1. 
Teil, 340. 

3 Werke, 1x, 75. Cf. also Walther Hauff, Die Uberwindung des Schopenhauerschen 
Pessimismus durch Friedrich Nietzsche (Halle, 1904), p. 23. 

® Werke, 1x, 76. 
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by the gradual introduction of logic and reasoning, which he here called 
the Apollonian side of Greek genius. This element assumed increasing 
importance, according to his reasoning, in the argumentation between 
the actors. It became possible in fact through the introduction of a second 
actor. It was noticeable in Sophocles and reached its height in Euripides. 
Socrates was declared to be the genius of this intellectualism, which 
equated virtue with knowledge and led to the disintegration of the in- 
stincts.** The statement “[da®] die Musik sich in der Tragédie nicht 
mehr heimlich fihlte, sondern auferhalb derselben als absolute Kunst 
sich freier und kiihner entwickelte,” is of course wholly Wagnerian. In 
general 'Nietzsche’s criticism of Greek tragedy was at its severest in this 
lecture. After a good beginning in Aeschylus, Greek tragedy, it is said, 
had permitted logic to suppress the original power of music.® The ancil- 
lary position of music in relation to the words is still maintained: ‘Der 
eingedrungene Sokratismus in der Tragédie hat es verhindert, dass die 
Musik sich nicht mit dem Dialog and Monolog verschmolzen hat.” This 
lecture, like the preceding one on Das griechische Musik-Drama, closed 
with a question pointing directly to Wagner as the reformer. 

Translated into the terms of Nietzsche’s speculative thinking, which 
must constantly be kept in view, the argument just outlined means that 
reason had triumphed over the “Will’”—this just at the time when he 
had reached the basic conviction that life in every form can be nothing 
but a phase of the will to live, either apparent or disguised. In other words 
he had landed in a dilemma. The recognition of this on his part is indi- 
cated in the following sentence: “Das Einzige ihm [dem Willen] nicht 
unbedingt Unterlegene ist die Abstraktion, urspriinglich ein Mittel, 
allmahlich emancipiert.’’** It is obvious that he could not rest satisfied 
with this halfhearted reflection.*” 

The dilemma formulated above now came into the focus of Nietzsche’s 
attention. It demanded an explanation of the possibility of pessimism. 


%3 “Tn Socrates hat sich jene eine Seite des Hellenischen, jene apollinische Klarheit, ohne 
jede fremdartige Beimischung verkérpert: wie ein reiner, durchsichtiger Lichtstrahl 
erscheint er, als Vorbote und Herold der Wissenschaft, die ebenfalls in Griechenland ge- 
boren werden sollte.” Cf. Socraies und die Tragidie. 2. Jahresgabe der Gesellschaft der 
Freunde des Nietzsche-Archivs, herausgegeben von Max Oehler (Leipzig, 1927), p. 20. 

* Wagner’s influence on Nietzsche is noticeable at this point in the praise of Shakespeare 
at the expense of the Greeks. Cf. Werke, 1x, 57, 58, and Richard Wagner, Gesammelie 
Schriften, m1, 268. 

% Wagner also held that the course of Greek tragedy moved “‘unstreitbar aus dem Schosse 
der Lyrik zur Verstandesreflexion hin.” Cf. Gesammelte Schriften, tv, 144. 

% Werke, 1x. 76 (spring of 1870). 

37 Tbid., 74, where the intellect is declared to be unconditionally subordinate to the 
“will.” 
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Pessimism, according to Nietzsche’s formulation at the time, is “the 
result of the recognition that the world is absolutely illogical.’’** It is 
possible only in theory. As an absolute longing for the cessation of exist- 
ence it is impossible. It is possible only as a longing for a better existence. 
In other words: “Man kommt nicht iiber den Willen hinweg.’”*® Nietzsche 
enumerates three ways of facing this inexorable fact of the illogical nature 
of existence. Idealistic philosophers deny the reality of existence and set 
up a logical system above it. Some religions (including Christianity) 
turn their back on earthly existence and teach a paradise or Nirvana. 
They are the hope of an ascetic type of man, the result of a weakening 
will.“° And finally there is the solution achieved in Greek tragedy, or 
what is the same, Greek religion, the solution of men of strong will, the 
only courageous solution. “Christianity could conquer only in a degener- 
ate world.’”# 

“Greek religion [was] loftier and more profound than all later forms.” 
It flourished especially in the tragedy of Sophocles, whose conception of 
Fate was a perfect expression of the tragic view of life. This in brief is the 
affirmation of life, in spite of all pessimistic insight. These notes, from 
the spring of 1870, show Nietzsche endeavoring to find a formula for the 
interaction between two apparently hostile forces: pessimistic reason and 
the sense of beauty, between knowledge and man’s ability to form the 
results of knowledge into a life-giving illusion. In Greek tragedy he 
recognized an even balance between them: 


“Die tragische Weltansicht ist der Grenzpunkt: Schénheit und Wahrheit hilt 
sich die Wage. Zunichst ist die Tragédie ein Sieg der Schénheit iiber die Erkennt- 
nis: die Schauer einer sich nahenden jenseitigen welt werden kiinstlich erzeugt 
und damit ihr auflésendes Uebermaf vermieden. Die Tragidie ist das Ventil der 
mystisch-pessimistischen Erkenntnis, dirigiert vom Willen.” ‘“Weltvernichtung 
durch Erkenntnis! Neuschaffung durch Stirkung des Unbewuften.”’? 


Two series thus appear: on the one hand are insight, knowledge, reason, 
as forces tending to discourage and destroy, and on the other hand are 
“Will,” beauty, art in general as recreative forces encouraging the “un- 
conscious.”’ The two horns of the dilemma are thus turned into two 
dynamic phases of one process. When these forces were in perfect bal- 
ance, in the tragic view of life represented in Sophocles’ conception of 
Fate, the high point of human existence was achieved for a short period. 
This was also the highest achievement of religion. ‘‘Der Hellene ist weder 
Optimist noch Pessimist. Er ist wesentlich Mann, der das Schreckliche 

38 Op. cit., 77. 35 Op. cit., 79. 

«© Nietzsche in the end of course brings these also under the category of “‘illusions” by 


which the “‘Will” disguises more subtly the universal urge for power. 
4 Op. cit., 77. # Op. cit., 78-79. 
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wirklich schaut und es sich nicht verhehlt.” His gods did not create the 
world. They too were subject to Fate. In fact he created his gods in order 
to live in a world of Fate. “Die griechsiche Gétterwelt ist ein wehender 
Schleier, der das Furchtbarste verhiillte.” 

At this stage of his thinking Nietzsche designated the destructive side 
of the problem (Erkenninis), embodied in Socrates, as ‘“apollinische 
Klarheit,’’“ or, embodied in Plato, as “plastic” in contrast to “musical.” 
And again it is identified with Apollo.® This force is negative, it disinte- 
grates the instincts (the Will). ‘““Der absterbende Wille (der sterbende 
Gott) zerbréckelt in die Individualitaéten.” The dying god is of course 
Dionysus. From the point of view of his dilemma, Nietzsche thus evolved 
a tentative version of the famous formula ‘‘Apollo and Dionysus.” The 
metaphysical function of Erkenntnis as represented by the figure of Soc- 
rates later grew in Die Geburt der Tragédie to vast proportions. 

By the spring of 1870, therefore, Nietzsche had reached the conviction 
that the Greek form of life, at its best, offered the solution for pessimism. 
It faced the terrors of life and conquered them by the power of its will to 
form (Das Schreckliche in der Maske des Schénen). The outline of an 
essay which was to be entitled Socrates und der Instinkt, showed that his 
purpose at this time was to support the instinctive side of the mind (das 
UnbewuLte) in opposition to the logical side, which he regarded as de- 
structive in its almost exclusive domination of modern education and life. 
Like Wagner he expected salvation through art. Art was to absorb the 
remnants of true religious feeling and raise them to a new meaning. Like 
Wagner, and no doubt under his influence, he looked to ‘“‘German ideal- 
ism” as a driving force possibly able to accomplish the task.“ The revalu- 
ation and modification of the ideas by which Schiller*’ had hoped to re- 
deem Europe from the twofold threat of savagery and barbarism seemed 
to him promising. 

The great difference between Wagner and Nietzsche, already becoming 
discernible, was that Wagner’s originality lay in the form of the music- 
drama, while he had no new message to convey through it. He had a mes- 
sage indeed, based on what he called das rein Menschliche. He vacillated 
between Schopenhauerian resignation and Christian optimism. Nietzsche 
was on the point of breaking with both. 

In their place he was beginning to discern, as yet dimly, the outlines of 
a new world, under the domination of what might be called “tragic op- 
timism.”’ This idea emerged to some extent in passages of the Einleitung 
zu den Vorlesungen uber Edipus rex (Summer of 1870): 


4 Op. cit., 79. “ Op. cit., 55. Op. cit., 81. © Op. cit., 82. 
‘7 In his Briefe tiber die aesthetische Erziehung des Menschen. 
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Die tragische Idee ist die des Dionysuscultes: die Auflésung der Individuatio zu 
einer anderen Weltordnung, die Hinfiihrung zum Glauben an die Transcendenz 
durch die furchtbaren Schreckmittel des Daseins. Schuld und Schicksal sind nur 
solche Mittel, solche znxavai, der Grieche wollte absolute Flucht aus dieser 
Welt der Schuld und des Schicksals: seine Tragiédie vertréstete nicht etwa auf 
eine Welt nach dem Tode. Aber momentan ging dem Griechen die Anschauung 
einer ganz verklarten Ordnung der Dinge auf: dieselbe Empfindung, die wir beim 
Anblick einer Shakespearischen Tragiédie haben.“ 


A few lines later this vision of the “‘transfigured order”’ is identified with 
the poet’s inner vision of Dionysus, the dismembered god restored to life 
again, i.e. the metaphysical unity of all things. Thus the tragic view of 
life reconciles one with life because it represents an absolute victory over 
the terrors and absurdities of existence through a profound realization 
of their phenomenal nature. While this view seems to be very close to the 
resignation of Schopenhauer and Wagner, it lays stress upon the function 
of suffering in this life as a higher consecration of the individual, i.e. upon 
the conception of heroic affirmation. 

The correctness of this interpretation of the passage is confirmed in the 
same lectures by Nietzsche’s remarks on the problem of guilt in Greek 
tragedy. There are two passages of especial interest in this connection. 
In one of them Sophocles is considered to have reached the highest level 
of Greek tragedy in the interpretation of human life, and his conception 
of fate is the chief reason for this statement. It is characteristic of this 
conception that it represents tragedy as inexplicable and not deserved, 
certainly not in any observable relation to “guilt”’: 


Das Ratsel im Schicksal des Individuums, die bewuBtlose Schuld, das un- 
verdiente Leiden, kurz das wahrhaft Schreckliche des Menschenlebens war ihre 
[der Griechen] tragische Muse. Hier wies alles auf eine transzendente héhere 
Weltordnung: das Leben erschien nicht mehr lebenswert. Die Tragédie ist 
pessimistisch ... Bei Sophocles fallt der Sterbliche durch Gétterfiigung in 
Unheil: das Unheil ist aber nicht Strafe, sondern etwas, wodurch der Mensch 
geweiht wird zu einer heiligen Person. Idealitait des Ungliicks.*® 


This idea that tragic fate consecrates the sufferer in Sophocles is devel- 
oped more explicitly in the second passage referred to: 


Tragisch ist die Weltanschauung nur bei Sophocles. Die Unverdientheit des 
Schicksals schien ihm tragisch: die Riatsel im Menschenleben, das wahrhaft 
Schreckliche war seine tragische Muse. Die xa8apors tritt ein als notwendiges 
Consonanzgefiihl in der Welt der Dissonanzen. Das Leiden, der Ursprung der 
Tragédie, gewinnt bei ihm seine Verklarung: es wird aufgefaBt als etwas Heili- 
gendes. Zu erinnern an die mystische segensreiche Entriickung des Oedipus auf 


8 Werke, m1, Abteilung, xv, 298. 49 Op. cit., 295-296. 
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Colonus. Der Abstand zwischen dem Menschenlichen und Géttlichen ist uner- 
messlich: es ziemt sich tiefste Ergebung und Resignation. Die eigentliche Tugend 
ist die der cwppootrn, keine acktive Tugend, sondern nur negativ. Die heroische 
Menschheit ist die edelste Menschheit ohne jede Tugend; ihr Schicksal demon- 
striert die unendliche Kluft. Eine Schuld giebt es kaum; nur ein Mangel an 
Erkenntnis iiber den Wert des Menschenlebens.” 


These passages are of particular interest. They show the conception of 
tragedy as an heroic solution of the problem of life taking shape in Nietz- 
sche’s mind. It is especially instructive to compare his somewhat super- 
ficial interpretation of Aeschylus in the lectures under consideration™ 
with the profound ideas on that subject as developed a little later in 
Die Geburt der Tragédie. This furnishes a good illustration of the rapidity 
with which Nietzsche’s mind was exploring the possibilities of his mate- 
rial in all directions. The view of the consecration of human life through 
sorrow (Idealitat des Unglicks) is essentially the heroic affirmation of the 
will to live. It began definitely to emerge at this time and reached full 
clarity in Die Geburt der Tragédie. It was destined to become Nietzsche’s 
greatest ethical idea. 

In these same lectures on Cdipus rex Nietzsche began to probe more 
deeply into the exact function of music in Greek tragedy. So far he had 
apparently been satisfied with a superficial acceptance of Wagner’s the- 
oretical derivation of the music from the spirit of the drama. During the 
summer of 1870 he was still trying to square this theory with his own 
metaphysical explanation of Greek tragedy, without yet realizing the two 
as being diametrically opposed to each other. But the line of analysis 
which he now began to follow necessarily led him to this realization. 

It has been shown above that the formula, “Apollo and Dionysus,” 
was foreshadowed in the contrast between the “‘plastic”’ (conscious) and 
the musical (instinctive). The first view of the plastic, which was practi- 
cally identified with the reasonable, as exemplified in Plato and Socrates, 
and referred to in each case as “‘Apollonian,” was almost entirely nega- 
tive. In the lectures on dipus rex, Apollo appears in a more sympathet- 
ic role. The “‘plastic” indeed is still his sphere but now as an aspect of 
the ‘‘beautiful” rather than the reasonable. And from this point of view 
the full contrast between Apollo and Dionysus can be made. It appears 
clearly in the two kinds of lyric poetry: the Apollonian lyric is described 
as gesetzmd Bigarchitektonisch, while the Dionysian lyric is the expression 
of an intoxication, the intoxication of the folk celebrating the spring 
festival.” It was, “die Volkspoesie der Masse bei den faszinierenden 
daimonischen Dionysien, in denen die ganze Trunkenheit des iibermich- 


5° Op. cit., 320 £. 51 Tbid. 8 Werke, xvi, 297. 
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tigen Gefiihls herausbrach.”’* This popular outburst was something bar- 
baric and oriental. Its artistic regulation and control was the first step to 
the really tragic form. This was accomplished by the god Apollo, or the 
Greek genius for form. If the regulation at first was strict, the Dionysian 
elements were later allowed more freedom in proportion to their gradual 
organization in the tragic form: 


Der Dithyrambus war die kiinstlerische Erzwingung und Bandigung der diony- 
sischen Volkspoesie: der massvolle Apollo hatte gesiegt .. . Es war ein kluger 
Sieg, durch Concessionen erkauft. Je mehr sich nun die Tragiédie entwickelt, 
um so freier auch das dionysische Element in ihr. Wichtiger Satz: in der Tragidie 
kommt eine Neugeburt der Dionysien zu Stande. 


Dionysus is referred to as ‘o \bowos, der seine Fesseln abwerfende Gott,” 
by which is meant of course that he throws off the chains of individuation 
(the scattered parts of Zagreus) and is reborn, or restored to unity. This 
process, however, is carried out under the restraining influence of Apollo. 

The earliest form of Greek tragedy therefore was “Lyrik aus dem 
Munde kostiimierter etwas vorstellender Wesen heraus.’’ This was the 
form of the ‘“‘music-drama,”’ “‘alle dialogischen und monodischen Partien 
gesungen.’’** Here Nietzsche recurs to an idea he had advanced much ear- 
lier, though now he has a better theoretical argument for it, namely that 
the chief purpose of Greek tragedy was not the logical or psychological 
sequence of the action but rather the musical (metaphysical) interpreta- 
tion of a few simple events known to everybody. Unity in this work was 
hence not a question of cause and effect, because there was no true rela- 
tion between guilt and punishment. The principle of unity was rather the 
same as in a Pindaric ode, with one main motive, one supreme emotional 
excitement, as the source of many minor ones related to it.® 


583 Op. cit., 301. 4 Op. cit., 302, and Note. 

% Nietzsche’s warm defense of Schiller’s experiment with a chorus in Die Braut von 
Messina, Werke, xvu, p. 310 f., can readily be understood in this connection. He agrees 
with the validity of Schiller’s arguments, as summarized under four heads. The chorus 
represents the following advantages: (1) The restoration of a poetic (i.e., anti-realistic) 
world. (2) Liberation from the world of action and free scope for poetic reflection. (3) The 
lyrical language of the chorus forces the poet to elevate the whole level of the tragedy. (4) 
The predominance of passion is avoided and calm is brought into the tragedy. ‘‘Das Gemiit 
des Zuschauers soll in der heftigsten Aktion seine Freiheit bewahren. Wir sollen uns nicht 
mit dem Stoff vermengen.” The charge of poor psychological motivation usually brought 
against this tragedy of Schiller is irrelevant, since the chorus shifts the emphasis away from 
reflection to emotion. “Instinktiv wurde auch bei Schiller die Weltanschauung dieselbe wie 
die des Sophocles. Er hatte in dem Chor zum ersten Mal ein Mittel, die Verschmelzung mit 
dem Stoff, die Hingabe an orgiastische Erschiitterung zu verhiiten: jetzt konnte er nach 
dem furchtbarsten Hintergrunde, greifen, wie es kein dramatischer neuerer Dichter gewagt 
hat... Die Welt als ein Ritsel.” 
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In these same lectures Nietzsche discussed the relation between Greek 
tragedy and the opera in respect to the use of dramatic music. He is still 
wholly on Wagnerian ground. The innovations of Monteverde are inter- 
preted as the beginning of this dramatic direction of the music under 
Greek influence. The characteristic thing is that music became an ex- 
pression of feeling: ‘‘Alle Mittel des Tonreichs wurden auf Nachahnung 
des Gemiitslebens verwandt, vom heitersten Tanz bis zum diistersten 
Schmerze. Die Tonkunst hatte ein Objekt unendlicher Fiille’’: 


In gleicher Weise hat das antike Vorbild noch zwei Mal gewirkt: bei Gluck, der 
das akzentuistische Prinzip vor dem melodischen bevorzugt und zur Wahrheit 
des natiirlichen Ausdrucks zuriickstrebt. Dann neuerdings bei Wagner, der 
ausser der gleichen Richtung auch noch jene antike Vereinigung von Tonkiinstler 
und Dichter aufzeigt.”” 


This passage is important. It is a clear statement of Nietzsche’s con- 
ception of Wagner’s theory of music as means to the end of expressing 
dramatic feeling. Wagner is here definitely placed in the tradition of the 
opera. So far, however, there is no indication of a serious disagreement 
on Nietzsche’s part. On the contrary, the whole passage makes the im- 
pression that he is endeavoring to define Wagner’s idea as precisely as 
possible and to state the case at least sympathetically: 


Die antikisierenden Bestrebungen im Bereich der Musik gehen auf den Satz 
hinaus: dass die Musik im Drama nur Mittel zum Zweck, namlich zur Darstel- 
lung des Dramas, nicht Selbstzweck sein kann, im Gegensatz zur absoluten 
Musik. Die gewoéhnliche, nicht durch diese antiken Vorbilder gereinigte Oper 
stellt eine unklare Kunstgattung dar, weil das dramatische und das musikalische 
Element wechselnd die Oberhand gewinnen (nach Mozart: die Poesie der Musik 
gehorsame Tochter) ... Jene Klare Praxis der Alten, die eine Stilvermischung 
als Kiinstlervolk verachteten, hat den Anstoss zur modernen Musik gegeben: die 
Wiedergeburt des Altertums hat die Musik als Ausdrucksmittel des menschlichen 
Gefiihls entdeckt. Die Absicht war gewesen, der Tonkunst jene ethische und 
asthetische Wirkung auf die Bildung, ihre Kulturbedeutung fiir das gesamte 
Volk wiederzugeben: im Gegensatz zu einer Musik der Kenner. Das Volk wurde 
wieder zum Urteil berufen. Die Tonkiinstler gewinnen wieder einen Zweck: 
Empfindungen auszudriicken, wahrend die dlteren daran gar nicht denken 
durften. 


The quotation is given at such length because it may serve as a sum- 
mary of the most important points at which Nietzsche a little later di- 
verged from Wagner so sharply, though at this time he still appeared to 
be in full agreement with him. These points may be enumerated as fol- 
lows: (1) Wagner’s practice is a true rebirth of the Greek practice. (2) 


% Op. cit., 315 f. 57 Op. cit., 316 f. 
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Music is employed as the means of dramatic expression. (3) The opposite 
point of view, as illustrated by Mozart, is that poetry is the obedient 
daughter of music. (4) The rebirth of the spirit of the Greek drama has 
rediscovered music as a means of expressing feeling. (5) The people as a 
whole are made the judge. Nietzsche, in other words, had all the issues 
well defined. The nearer he came to clarity in respect to them, the nearer 
he approached the inevitable shift from affirmation to negation. 

In a letter to Gersdorff (November 7, 1870) Nietzsche wrote:*® “In 
diesem Sommer habe ich einen Aufsatz geschrieben ‘iiber die dionysische 
Weltanschauung,’ der das griechische Altertum von einer Seite betrach- 
tet, wo wir ihm, dank unserm Philosophen, jetzt niher kommen kénnen.” 
This is equivalent to saying what is confirmed in other ways, that he 
owed the development of his Dionysus and Apollo theory of tragedy to 
Schopenhauer. The essay in question is indeed a most instructive docu- 
ment. A careful analysis of it leaves little doubt that the final inspiration 
for Nietzsche’s most important esthetic idea lay not in Schopenhauer’s 
general formula of ‘Wille und Vorstellung”’ but rather in the distinction 
between music and the other forms of art. 

Die dionysische Weltanschauung*® represented a great advance toward 
the final form of Nietzsche’s ideas as expressed in Die Geburt der Tragidie, 
particularly in two ways: First, a more vigorous application of the under- 
lying metaphysical concepts, and second, the pursuit of the Wagnerian 
theory of words and music to the point where its inconsistency with the 
metaphysics of music as taken over from Schopenhauer could no longer 
be overlooked. One step further and this dilemma would compel Nie- 
tzsche to reconsider the whole Wagnerian theory. 

These two aspects of the essay may now be reviewed. It opens with 
the well defined contrast between the Apollonian and the Dionysian atti- 
tude to life. They represent the “rapture of living’ (Wonnegefiihl des 
Daseins) in two different states: dream and intoxication (Traum und 
Rausch). Vision obtains in the one, in which the plastic forms are sur- 
veyed with pleasure. In the other the boundaries between individual 
forms are obliterated by an intoxicated feeling of the unity of all things. 
The plastic arts and the epic give expression to the former, music and 
lyric poetry to the latter. Greek tragedy was produced as a higher syn- 
thesis in the organic union of these two forms. This basic conception is 
already worked out in detail. 

Nietzsche’s use of the “Dream” to clarify his idea of “‘Apollo” was 


58 Gesammelte Briefe, 1, 175. 
5° Now available in its complete form as edited by Dr. Max Oehler, dritte Jahresgabe 
der Gesellschaft der Freunde des Nietzsche-Archivs, 1933. 
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probably suggested by a passage in Schopenhauer in which the vividness 
of dreams is compared to poetic creation, and in this connection the say- 
ing is recalled that everyone is a Shakespeare in his dreams. Nietzsche 
uses the same illustration.*t The most important thing in this world of 
artistic dreaming is the careful preservation of the “illusion.” The narrow 
line separating the illusory, and consciously illusory field of art from 
“reality” must never be overstepped. For then the pathological begins, 
the entanglement of the “Will,” of real motives, which is here termed 
characteristic of Dionysian art.” The “dream visions” of the Apollonian 
artist or poet are at the same time a higher form of truth. ““Der Gott des 
schénen Scheines muss zugleich der Gott der wahren Erkenntnis sein’ — 
a sentence in which Schopenhauer’s teaching that the Platonic Ideas were 
the proper object of all forms of art except music is reflected. 

Contrasted with this ““dream-vision” of the world, which is detached 
and serene, the other vision is an intoxication, an ecstasy (Rausch, Ver- 
ztickung), a condition of self-enchantment, in which the individuals are 
transported beyond themselves. They are merged into a higher unity, or 
as the phrasing at this point is, into a “‘Weltenharmonie.’’® The Diony- 
sian ecstasy—as was explained also in the contemporary lectures on 
(Edipus rex—was an oriental and barbaric outburst, an unrestrained 
emotional debauch. The awakening from this condition to common real- 
ity must only increase the danger of disgust with life itself, as a ““degener- 
ate” state of the “Will,” or, as phrased elsewhere, an ‘‘andauernder 
Schwiachezustand des Willens.”’ The “restoration” of Dionysus from this 
scattered existence could mean only the resignation of individual exist- 
ence—a death and a rebirth in one. Hence the mingled pain and joy, the 
feast and the mourning together. It was the function of Greek art, in the 
person of Apollo, to make use of these gloomy, barbaric forces, to fathom 
their profound meaning, in short to elevate them to the tragic form. 

The tragic form therefore represents in the aesthetic sphere a coéper- 
ation™ between the world of vision and the world of intoxication, between 


6° Inself-Ausgabe, Parerga und Paralipomena, t. Teil, 277. 

5! Wagner also employs it in his Beethoven. 

® The idea that any kind of art, even the Dionysian lyric, admitted the pathological 
admixture of ‘‘Will,” or desire, is of course rejected a little later in Die Geburt der Tragiidie. 
It is in fact the chief test by which Nietzsche classes Wagner with the “‘Romanic” (modern) 
type rather than with the Greek (tragic, naive). 

°° This conception of the ‘‘Will” as Weltenharmonie is important. It is far from Schopen- 
hauer and really is identical with the ‘‘Idyllic” view of tragedy, which Nietzsche abandoned 
before the final version of Die Geburt dar Tragidie and which he by that time definitely 
attributed to Wagner. 

* The definition of the form of this codperation is the central problem in both Nietzsche’s 
Geburt der Tragédie and Wagner’s Beethoven. Their results are widely divergent. 
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the sense of pleasure in the serene illusions of plastic art and epic poetry 
on the one hand and on the other hand the sense of pleasure in vielding 
one’s self up to the “weaving of the Will” in and above phenomena, ir 
the form of the tragic music. It is clear here how close Nietzsche is con 
ing to his ultimate formula: Wie verhdlt sich die Mustk cu Bild und Be 
griff? In fact in this essay he takes up much of his time in discussing the 
twofold character of language as itself a compromise between plastic and 
musical elements. But before considering the formal side of the problen 
in detail, the significance of the vital attitudes that were to find expres 
sion through the form should be clearly defined. The obvious meaning o! 
the whole line of thought is this: Tragedy shows the death and destruc 
tion of the hero but only under that aspect which Goethe meant wher 
he said that death is nature’s device for getting more life. It is an affirma 
tive attitude to life which recognizes in the most incomprehensible and 
bitter experience that may befall us its recreative rather than its destruc 
tive meaning. The terrible becomes the sublime, the absurd becomes the 
comic. In Greek tragedy the sublime reached its height in Sophocles’ 
conception of Fate as something incomprehensible, in no sense propor 
tionate to “guilt.’’ In the consecrating power of tragedy man rises supe 
rior to all suffering. ‘““Freudvolles Leben in der Verachtung des Lebens 
Triumph des Willens in seiner Verneinung!’** 

The victory of Greek genius over the terrible and destructive forces o! 
the Dionysian cult was, according to Nietzsche’s view——more fully de 
veloped a little later—only a repetition of what had happened before. The 
serenity of the Apollonian world of illusion, the Homeric gods, in short 
that glorious world of so-called “edle Einfalt und stille Grésse,”’ had been 
profoundly misunderstood by Winckelmann and Goethe, and all thos 
who speak of “Schénheit”’ and “Heiterkeit’’ among the Greeks. Under 
neath this ‘‘Schein,”’ this surface lay all the terrible aspects of life which 
cause the stoutest to shudder and turn away. To make life tolerable the 
world of Apollonian beauty was created, as the Greek affirmation of exist- 
ence, the triumph over the dark background. When this whole construc- 
tion was threatened by a new surging up of the imprisoned powers, the 
process was repeated on a higher level. Tragedy replaced the epic, the 
Dionysian lyric replaced the Apollonian lyric, the beautiful became the 
sublime. In the beautiful the “‘illusion”’ is complete. In the sublime the 
illusion, while not surrendered as a principle of art, is more “transparent. 
The “truth” is admitted but it is still converted by the power of illusion 
into an affirmation of life. Nietzsche’s conception of the “‘truth”’ is illu- 
minating for his instinctive reaction to life. It is in short that vision of 


® Werke, rx, 90. 
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probably suggested by a passage in Schopenhauer® in which the vividness 
of dreams is compared to poetic creation, and in this connection the say- 
ing is recalled that everyone is a Shakespeare in his dreams. Nietzsche 
uses the same illustration.*' The most important thing in this world of 
artistic dreaming is the careful preservation of the “illusion.” The narrow 
line separating the illusory, and consciously illusory field of art from 
“‘reality” must never be overstepped. For then the pathological begins, 
the entanglement of the “Will,” of real motives, which is here termed 
characteristic of Dionysian art.® The ‘‘dream visions”’ of the Apollonian 
artist or poet are at the same time a higher form of truth. ““Der Gott des 
schénen Scheines muss zugleich der Gott der wahren Erkenntnis sein” — 
a sentence in which Schopenhauer’s teaching that the Platonic Ideas were 
the proper object of all forms of art except music is reflected. 

Contrasted with this ‘“‘dream-vision” of the world, which is detached 
and serene, the other vision is an intoxication, an ecstasy (Rausch, Ver- 
ztickung), a condition of self-enchantment, in which the individuals are 
transported beyond themselves. They are merged into a higher unity, or 
as the phrasing at this point is, into a ‘‘Weltenharmonie.’’® The Diony- 
sian ecstasy—as was explained also in the contemporary lectures on 
(Edipus rex—was an oriental and barbaric outburst, an unrestrained 
emotional debauch. The awakening from this condition to common real- 
ity must only increase the danger of disgust with life itself, as a ‘““degener- 
ate” state of the “Will,” or, as phrased elsewhere, an “‘andauernder 
Schwichezustand des Willens.” The “restoration” of Dionysus from this 
scattered existence could mean only the resignation of individual exist- 
ence—a death and a rebirth in one. Hence the mingled pain and joy, the 
feast and the mourning together. It was the function of Greek art, in the 
person of Apollo, to make use of these gloomy, barbaric forces, to fathom 
their profound meaning, in short to elevate them to the tragic form. 

The tragic form therefore represents in the aesthetic sphere a codper- 
ation™ between the world of vision and the world of intoxication, between 


60 Inself-Ausgabe, Parerga und Paralipomena, 1. Teil, 277. 

6! Wagner also employs it in his Beethoven. 

® The idea that any kind of art, even the Dionysian lyric, admitted the pathological 
admixture of “Will,” or desire, is of course rejected a little later in Die Geburt der Tragidie. 
It is in fact the chief test by which Nietzsche classes Wagner with the ‘“‘Romanic”’ (modern) 
type rather than with the Greek (tragic, nafve). 

8 This conception of the ‘‘Will’” as Weltenharmonie is important. It is far from Schopen- 
hauer and really is identical with the ‘Idyllic”’ view of tragedy, which Nietzsche abandoned 
before the final version of Die Geburt dar Tragidie and which he by that time definitely 
attributed to Wagner. 

* The definition of the form of this codperation is the central problem in both Nietzsche’s 
Geburt der Tragidie and Wagner’s Beethoven. Their results are widely divergent. 
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the sense of pleasure in the serene illusions of plastic art and epic poetry 
on the one hand and on the other hand the sense of pleasure in yielding 
one’s self up to the “‘weaving of the Will’ in and above phenomena, in 
the form of the tragic music. It is clear here how close Nietzsche is com- 
ing to his ultimate formula: Wie verhdlt sich die Musik zu Bild und Be- 
griff? In fact in this essay he takes up much of his time in discussing the 
twofold character of language as itself a compromise between plastic and 
musical elements. But before considering the formal side of the problem 
in detail, the significance of the vital attitudes that were to find expres- 
sion through the form should be clearly defined. The obvious meaning of 
the whole line of thought is this: Tragedy shows the death and destruc- 
tion of the hero but only under that aspect which Goethe meant when 
he said that death is nature’s device for getting more life. It is an affirma- 
tive attitude to life which recognizes in the most incomprehensible and 
bitter experience that may befall us its recreative rather than its destruc- 
tive meaning. The terrible becomes the sublime, the absurd becomes the 
comic. In Greek tragedy the sublime reached its height in Sophocles’ 
conception of Fate as something incomprehensible, in no sense propor- 
tionate to “guilt.”’ In the consecrating power of tragedy man rises supe- 
rior to all suffering. ““Freudvolles Leben in der Verachtung des Lebens! 
Triumph des Willens in seiner Verneinung!’’® 

The victory of Greek genius over the terrible and destructive forces of 
the Dionysian cult was, according to Nietzsche’s view—more fully de- 
veloped a little later—only a repetition of what had happened before. The 
serenity of the Apollonian world of illusion, the Homeric gods, in short 
that glorious world of so-called “edle Einfalt und stille Grésse,’’ had been 
profoundly misunderstood by Winckelmann and Goethe, and all those 
who speak of “‘Schénheit” and “Heiterkeit’”’ among the Greeks. Under- 
neath this “Schein,”’ this surface lay all the terrible aspects of life which 
cause the stoutest to shudder and turn away. To make life tolerable the 
world of Apollonian beauty was created, as the Greek affirmation of exist- 
ence, the triumph over the dark background. When this whole construc- 
tion was threatened by a new surging up of the imprisoned powers, the 
process was repeated on a higher level. Tragedy replaced the epic, the 
Dionysian lyric replaced the Apollonian lyric, the beautiful became the 
sublime. In the beautiful the “‘illusion’”’ is complete. In the sublime the 
illusion, while not surrendered as a principle of art, is more “transparent. 
The “truth” is admitted but it is still converted by the power of illusion 
into an affirmation of life. Nietzsche’s conception of the “truth” is illu- 
minating for his instinctive reaction to life. It is in short that vision of 


% Werke, 1x, 90. 
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actuality from which one must flee in order not to turn away from life in 
horror and disgust: 


Die Erkenntnis der Schrecken und Absurdititen des Daseins, der gestérten 
Ordnung und der unverniinftigen Planmafigkeit, iiberhaupt des ungeheuersten 
Leidens in der ganzen Natur hatte die so kiinstlich verhiillten Gestalten der 
Moira und der Erinnyen, der Meduse und der Gorgo entschleiert : die olympischen 
Gétter waren in héchster Gefahr. 


The Greeks met and overcame this threat to life by recreating their gods 
in the tragedy. Nietzsche’s later ‘“‘Perspectivismus” is clearly foreshad- 
owed in this idea—it teaches that only the creative mind of man can 
subdue the raw material of “‘life’’ to its own higher ends. 

The ideas so far presented in Die dionysische Weltanschauung will be 
recognized as identical for the most part with those in Die Geburt der 
Tragédie. In fact much of this essay was embodied in the larger final 
work. But one very considerable part was omitted, the part in which 
Nietzsche pursued the Wagnerian theory of words and music to its logi- 
cal conclusion in his analysis of language. His very thoroughness and 
persistence in this analysis brought him to a dead end. The attempt was 
specifically concerned with showing music as an expression of feeling. 
There is hardly a better illustration of the persistence of ideas in Nie- 
tzsche’s thinking than that afforded in this case. It will be recalled that as 
early as 1862 he had emphatically denied that feeling could be the meas- 
ure of music. That was his basic position and to it, after the Wagnerian 
interlude, he returned in Die Geburt der Tragédie. In the essay under con- 
sideration, however, he was still Wagnerian, as the following analysis 
will show. 

Apollo absorbs Dionysus. Epic poetry and plastic art (Bild und Be- 
griff) absorb music. What happens in each case to convert the beautiful 
into the sublime? In order to show the process in the case of poetry 
Nietzsche launches into a detailed analysis of language in its relation to 
the expression of feeling, in which he operates largely with Wagner’s 
theory of language. Poetry is not a pure genre but a composite of rational 
and musical elements, which points in the direction of specific images and 
ideas on the one hand and of the emotions on the other. The word when 
sung would combine both things. This idea is, needless to say, pure Wag- 
ner, and had been explained at length in his theoretical essays. But Nie- 
tzsche elaborates it considerably by applying to it certain psychological 
concepts . “Schopenhauer’s School.” He is quite as rationalistic as Less- 
ing it. actempting to show an innate relation between language, the means 
of the expression, and feeling, the object of the expression. Starting with 


% Werke, rx, 88. 
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the assumption that “‘feeling’”’ is a complex of states of the ‘“‘Will’’ and 
their accompanying ideas (Vorstellungen), he points out that a small part 
of these accompanying ideas may be expressed rationally in words and 
thus may be made accessible to consciousness. All the remaining part of 
the feeling, consisting of unconscious ideas (unbewusste Vortellungen) and 
particularly the states of “Will,” cannot be transmitted by poetry. ‘“‘Hier- 
nach bestimmt sich die Grenze der ‘Poesie’ in der Ausdrucksfihigkeit 
des Gefiihls.”’®” 

Poetry therefore—as far as it operates with imagery and ideas—has a 
very small share in the process of “enchantment” through feeling. There 
are two other means, both more effective: gesture and tone. Gesture calls 
forth a “‘sympathetic innervation,” reproducing unconsciously in the 
observer the same emotional state as it expresses in the actor. It is re- 
served for tone, however, to express the ultimate remainder of the feeling, 
the states of “‘Will,” or the varying degrees of pleasure and displeasure. 
Tone can express the “states of Will” by rhythm, by dynamics and by 
harmony. These three means characterize the feeling, as far as that is 
possible, measure its intensity, and express its essence respectively. The 
first two, rhythm and dynamics, may relate music to Apollonian art 
(Kunst des Scheins), the third, harmony, expresses the very essence of 
the “Will.” In some notes made in connection with the essay on Die 
dionysische Weltanschauung, the organic connection that Nietzsche is 
attempting to establish between poetry and music (Apollo and Dionysus) 
is formulated in the following sentence: “‘Die innigste and haufigste Ver- 
schmelzung von einer Art Geberdensymoblik und dem Ton nennt man 
Sprache.’’®* The term gesture here means the position of the vocal organs 
in the production of the sounds. He finds accordingly in the word, in 
language, the three ways of transmitting the three parts of feeling: the 
word as thought or concept may transmit the conscious accompanying 
ideas; as gesture (Mundgeberde), it may transmit the unconscious ac- 
companying ideas; and, finally, the word as sung (tone, dynamics, 
rhythm) may transmit the essence of feeling, or the states of “Will.”’ 
This makes up the whole range of symbolic expression. The parallelism 
between gesture—as represented in the word, and also further in the 
dance—and the tone is perfect. ““An beide Welten verteilt erlangt auch 

8? Werke, 1x, 93.—Wagner denied the power of poetry to express feeling adequately. 
Nietzsche’s strange fascination at this time is obvious in his acceptance of this idea, a 
position in reality totally foreign to his disposition. Earlier in the year (1870) he had put 
down in his notes a modification of this extreme view: ‘‘Die Dichtung ist hiufig auf einem 
Wege zur Musik; indem sie die allerzartesten Begriffe aussucht, in deren Bereich das 
Grobmaterielle des Begriffs fast entschwindet.”” Werke, rx, 70. This observation may be 


taken as a protest of the poet against the tyranny of the musician. Cf. also Kurt Hilde- 
brandt, Wagner und Nietzsche, p. 384. 68 Werke, 1x, 97. 
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die Poesie eine neue Sphire: zugleich Sinnlichkeit des Bildes, wie im 
Epos, und Gefiihlsrausch des Tons, wie in der Lyrik.’’®® 

The final result of this whole reasoning is to tie up music in the strict- 
est way with poetry. “Im allgemeinen ist jeder Gebarde ein Ton parallel. 
Verschmelzung von Gebirde und Ton (Sprache).” In other words this 
part of Die dionysische Weltanschauung represents Nietzsche’s acceptance 
of Wagner’s view of music as a means of expression and his translation 
of this view as clearly as possible into the terms of Schopenhauerian 
psychology. The reason he omitted all this material from Socrates und die 
griechische Tragédie (the first version of Die Geburt der Tragiédie) some 
months later was that the idea it elaborated was in contradiction to the 
whole Apollo and Dionysus theory. Even in the essay under consideration 
signs of hesitation are not lacking. It is not without a pang that Nie- 
tzsche gives up the conception of “‘classical’’ art, of the complete illusion, 
in order to include elements of the “‘truth,”’ that is the pathological: The 
following sentences give an indication of this secret: 


Wir bemerken also zugleich eine gewisse Gleichgiiltigkeit gegen den Schein, der 
seine ewigen Anspriiche, seine souverinen Forderungen hier aufgeben muf. 
Durchaus wird nicht mehr der Schein als Schein genossen, sondern als Symbol, 
als Zeichen der Wahrheit. “Daher die—an sich anstéssige—Verschmelzung der 
Kunstmittel.”” 


Early in 1871 Nietzsche gathered some of the fruits of his classical 
studies together in a manuscript, which he entitled Griechische Heiterkeit, 
really the first part of a larger work he was planning on Greek civiliza- 
tion.” This original form is noteworthy for two reasons: it was more com- 
prehensive than Die Geburt der Tragédie, including a discussion of the 
Greek State, sections devoted to Wissenschaft und Kunst, and a Metaphy- 
sik der Kunst; and it did not lead up to a consideration of Wagner’s music 
as a rebirth of the tragic spirit. Ernst Holzer suggests that this would 
hardly have been possible, because the whole book was historical in 
nature.” Nietzsche’s sister shared this view on the grounds that Nie- 
tzsche’s scholarly conscience would not permit him to draw this modern 
application into an historical study.” This explanation, however, is not 
altogether satisfactory. One of Nietzsche’s first principles was to show 
the modern aspect of his historical study, in fact that was his main motive 
in undertaking it. He was considering Greek culture only, or chiefly, as a 
model to go by. There was nothing in the original plan which would have 


69 Op. cit., 99. 1 Werke, x, 92. Italics mine. 

71 Elisabeth Férster-Nietzsche: Wagner und Nietzsche zur Zeit ihrer Freundschaft, 
(Miinchen 1915), p. 70 f., and Werke, rx, 455. 

72 Werke, x, 456. 73 Elisabeth Férster-Nietzsche, op. cit., p. 72. 
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prevented him from closing with a reference to Wagner. This is quite 
clear from the ease with which he actually converted the first plan into 
the second, providing for a closing section on Wiedergeburt der Tragidie. 
He had already twice in public lecture concluded his remarks by pointing 
to the rebirth of tragedy in Wagner’s works. The explanation is rather to 
be sought in Nietzsche’s own growing doubt as to whether Wagner was 
what he had originally hoped. There is plenty of evidence for this view. 

Nietzsche read his Griechische Heiterkeit to Wagner early in April, 
1871. Wagner was disappointed at the omission of any reference to 
himself. To satisfy Wagner, Nietzsche reduced the scope of his work, 
concentrated more dn tragedy and closed it with a short reference to 
Wagner and the rebirth of tragedy. According to his sister, the second 
version was finished by April 20, 1871, and sent to the Publisher Engel- 
mann in Leipzig. This version® and especially certain contemporary 
notes are very instructive. They show a decided drift away from Wagner 
in spite of Nietzsche’s allowing Wagner a place in the discussion. They 
may now be examined from this angle. 

If that problem which Nietzsche considered the basic one in his whole 
theory of Greek tragedy is kept in mind steadily—the relation between 
the words and action on one hand and music on the other—it can be 
easily shown that in this decisive matter he had now come to the parting 
of ways with Wagner. 

The first six sections of Sokrates und die griechische Tragédie correspond 
in the main to the first six in Die Geburt der Tragédie. At that point, how- 
ever, in the earlier version followed certain material” constituting an 
elaboration of the closing paragraph in the sixth section of Die Geburt der 
Tragédie.”” While the paragraph as it now stands really contains the truth 
of Nietzsche’s disagreement with Wagner, it is couched in terms of dis- 
creet reticence. The part that originally followed, in Socrates und die 
griechische Tragédie, was much more outspoken. After definitely main- 
taining the supremacy of pure music over words, Nietzsche applies the 
same reasoning to the action of the drama. He then goes on to express 
strong disapproval of dramatic music, to which of course Wagner was 
fully committed, by quoting the well-known passage from Schopen- 
hauer: 


Es méchte hingehen, obgleich ein rein musikalischer Geist es nicht verlangt, dass 


™ Op. cit., 72 f., and Nietzsches Briefe, u1, 120, Historisch-Kritische Gesamtausgabe. 

% Socrates und die griechische Tragédie. Urspriingliche Fassung, hsg. V. H. J. Mette 
(1933). Cf. esp. p. 109. The essential evidence in the essay bearing on the present discussion 
is also to be found in Werke, rx, 212-269. 

% Cf. also Werke, rx, 212-224. 

7 Beginning: “Diese ganze Erérterung halt daran fest,” etc. 
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man der reinen Sprache der Téne, obwohl sie, selbstgenugsam, keiner Beihiilfe 
bedarf, Worte, sogar auch eine anschaulich vorgefiihrte Handlung, zugesellt und 
unterlegt, damit unser auschauender und reflektierender Intellekt, der nicht 
ganz miiGig sein darf, doch auch eine leichte und analoge Beschaftigung dabei 
erhalte, wodurch sogar die Aufmerksamkeit der Musik fester anhangt und folgt, 
auch zugleich dem, was die Téne in ihrer allgemeinen, bilderlosen Sprache des 
Herzens besagen, ein anschauliches Bild, gleichsam ein Schema, oder wie ein 
Exempel zu einem allgemeinen Begriff, untergelegt wird: ja, dargleichen wird 
den Eindruck der Musik erhéhen.”* 


In connection with the last sentence of the quotation from Schopen- 
hauer (ja, dergleichen wird den Eindruck der Musik erhihen), Nietzsche 
launches into a discussion of the relation between the music and the text 
of a song asa reflection ot the double nature of language itself, combining 
as it does tone and imagery. He then asserts the impossibility of compos- 
ing music to fit a text and contraverts the idea that music is an expres- 
sion of ‘“‘feelings’”—a very important item in the list of his differences 
with Wagner. The whole argument tends to mark a clear discrepancy 
between music and image-and-concept: 

Bei den héchsten Offenbarungen der Musik empfinden wir sogar unwillkiirlich 
die Rohheit jeder Bildlichkeit und jedes zur Analogie herbeigezogenen Affektes 
. .. Das Symbol hat angesichts des héchsten, wirklich sich offenbarenden Gottes 
keine Bedeutung mehr: ja, es erscheint jetzt als eine beleidigende Ausserlichkeit.7 


At this point, Nietzsche takes up for consideration that very example 
which Wagner had cited in support of his new theory in Oper und Drama, 
and had by devious ways still maintained in his Beethoven—the final 
movement of the Ninth Symphony—“‘um iiber ihn ganz unverhohlen zu 
reden.’’ Asserting the complete incongruence between the music and the 
words of Schiller’s poem as intelligible elements, he continues with the 
following energetic condemnation of Wagner’s theory of dramatic music: 
Was sollen wir also von jenem ungeheuerlichen desthetischen Aberglauben 
halten, dass Beethoven mit jenem vierten Satz der Neunten selbst ein feierliches 
Bekenntnis iiber die Grenzen der absoluten Musik abgegeben, ja mit ihm die 
Pforten einer neuen Kunst gewissermassen entriegelt habe, in der die Musik 
sogar das Bild und den Begriff darzustellen befahigt und damit dem “bewuften 
Geiste” erschlossen worden sei?®® 


It is doubly interesting to see that Nietzsche contradicts Wagner in 
one breath and in the next quotes him in support of the argument. He is 


78 Inself-Ausgabe, Parerga 1, Zur Metaphysik des Schinen und Aesthetik, § 220. 


79 Werke, 1x, 220. 
8° Op. cit., 221. The words bewusstem Geiste clearly fit Wagner’s attempt in his Beethoven 


to improve on Schopenhauer. 
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able to do this only because of the devious nature of Wagner’s reasoning 
in the Beethoven. That Wagner, in spite of anything seemingly to the 
contrary in Beethoven, did not agree with Nietzsche’s main contention is 
apparent in his professed modification in that essay of the thesis set up 
by Schopenhauer: the impossibility of interpreting the music to the con- 
scious mind (dem bewu ten Geiste). But under the circumstances it was not 
unnatural that Nietzsche seized upon the ostensible agreement in order 
to relieve the shock of a profounder disagreement. So at any rate he can 
assert that the use of voices in the Missa solemnis is only to add the vox 
humane to the instruments and quote Wagner in support. But he goes 
further. He not only applies the principle to the final movement in the 
Ninth Symphony,—he extends it to distinguish between opera and the 
Dionysian conception of music in Greek tragedy. The idea in the opera is 
that the text be understood, which was not the case in the Aeschylean 
chorus. This is one of those indications, which can be multiplied from 
Nietzsche’s personal notes, that he was beginning to associate Wagner 
with opera rather than with Greek tragedy. 

The complete change in Nietzsche’s views can be emphasized by com- 
paring his statement, in his lecture on Das griechische Musik-Drama 
(January 1870), concerning the part played by the text in the Pindaric 
Odes and in the Choruses of Aeschylus, with what he has to say on the 
same examples in Sokrates und die griechische Tragidie (April 1871). 
Then: 


Die allereste Forderung war, dass man den Inhalt des vorgetragenen Liedes 
verstand: und wenn man ein pindarisches oder aschyleisches Chorlied mit seinen 
verwegenen Metaphern und Gedankenspielen wirklich verstand. . . .*! 


But now: 


Nun frage man sich einmal aufrichtig, mit den Dichtungen der grossen antiken 
Lyriker in der Hand, ob sie auch nur daran gedacht haben kénnen, der umher- 
stehenden lauschenden Volksmenge mit ihrer Bilder- und Gedankenwelt deut- 
lich zu werden: man beantworte sich diese ernsthafte Frage, mit dem Blick auf 
Pindar und die dschyleischen Chorgesinge. Diese kiihnsten und dunkelsten 
Verschlingungen des Gedankens, dieser ungestiim sich neu gebirende Bilder- 
strudel, dieser Orakelton des Ganzen, den wir, ohne die Ablenkung durch Musik 
und Orchestik, bei angespanntester Aufmerksamkeit so oft nicht durchdringen 
kénnen—diese ganze Welt von Mirakeln sollte der griechischen Menge durch- 
sichtig wie Glas, ja eine bildlich-begriffliche Interpretation der Musik gewesen 
sein? Und mit solchen Gedankenmysterien, wie sie Pindar enthalt, hatte der 
wunderbare Dichter die an sich eindringlich deutliche Musik noch verdeutlichen 
wollen ?® 


"! Cf. above, p. 553. % Werke, 1x, 223. 
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If the words of the text were not supposed to make clear to the audi- 

ence the meaning of the music, what was their function? The answer to 
this all-important question, which is the main theme in Die Geburt der 
Tragidie, is the heart of Nietzsche’s metaphysics of tragedy and draws 
the dividing line between his philosophy and that of Wagner. The lyric 
poet (and, it may be added, the tragic poet) is ‘‘naimlich der kiinstlerische 
Mensch, der die Musik sich durch die Symbolik der Bilder und Affekte 
deuten muss, der aber dem ZuhGrer nichts mitzuteilen hat’’: 
Was verstanden vir vom Texte einer Messe Palestrinas, einer Cantate Bachs, 
eines Oratoriums Hindels, wenn wir nicht etwa selbst mitsangen? Nur fiir den 
Mitsingenden gibt es eine Lyrik, gibt es Vokalmusik: der Ziihérer steht ihr 
gegeniiber als einer absoluten Musik. Nun aber beginnt die Oper, nach den 
deutlichsten Zeugnissen, mit der Forderung des Zuhérers, das Wort zu verstehen. 
Wie? Der Zuhérer fordert? Das Wort soll verstanden werden?* 


A form of music-drama such as Wagner had so clearly outlined in Oper 
und Drama, in which the poet constructs the action and writes the words, 
and the musician breathes emotional life into the whole by his music— 
this is what Nietzsche now for a brief space takes up for critical obser- 
vation. The two terms he compares it with are grand opera and Greek 
tragedy. In respect to the essential distinction—the relation of music to 
words and image—he assigns Wagner, with some reservations, to grand 
opera and not to Greek tragedy. His approach to this problem is through 
the audience (Zuhérer). The fact that the audience, in making demands 
upon the musician, exercises a decisive influence upon the music, is held 
to be of far-reaching significance. The “‘singing actor,”’ i.e. the combina- 
tion of music with intelligible words and gestures, is the most powerful 
means of arousing the emotions of the audience—just as Wagner had 
explained in Oper und Drama. Now, according to Nietzsche, it cannot be 
the function of music at its best to appeal to the emotions: “Die rein 
musikalische Wirkung ist sogleich depotenziert zu einer A ffektwirkung. 
Darin liegt—gegeniiber dem absoluten Sanger, der nur Instrument ist— 
jenes Idyllische. Die Kunst erscheint als A fektwirkung.””™ 

The term Jdyllisch is of great importance here. It is used by Nietzsche 
as approximately equivalent to sentimentalisch as opposed to naiv in 
Schiller’s famous formula. It implies a yearning for something no longer 
or not yet possessed. Grand opera as a form of art represents an “idyllic 
illusion.” ® The characteristic thing about it is an emotional appeal for a 
rationalistic purpose. This defines the main object both of opera and of 
what Nietzsche terms ““Romanic”’ drama, which he said originated with 
Euripides. ‘“‘Dessen Grundirrtum: es soll ein sokratisches Problem gelést 


9 Op. cit., 224. “ Werke, 1x, 238. 8 Op. cit., 236. 
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werden, ein Vernunftsatz, der jetzt die Poesie erzeugen soll.’’ That is, to 
continue the parallel he is working out, poetry in the ““‘Romanic’’ drama 
is supposed to supply the emotional appeal, just as the music does in the 
grand opera. The lyric poet is supplanted by one who is emotionally 
aroused, as pure music is supplanted by passion. “Ein Vernunftsatz wird 
durch Affekte erklart.’’ Music, which is essentially tragic, ie., more than 
emotional, is sacrificed to the subsidiary purpose of demonstrating some- 
thing to an audience through an appeal to their feelings. “Oder: der 
Zuhorer hat das Drama der Romanen bestimmt.’ 

When Nietzsche follows this reasoning with the sentence: “Wir ver- 
stehen Shakespeare und Beethoven auf Grund unserer romanischen 
Verwéhnung,” he has in mind Wagner’s explanation of Beethoven’s use 
of Schiller’s hymn in the last movement of the Ninth Symphony. This 
interpretation of the sentence need not be left to conjecture, as the follow- 
ing will show. Wagner’s purpose in uniting music and words in the sing- 
ing actor is now identified with the purpose of the ‘“Romanic drama,” 
and of course the opera: ‘“‘Die Wortmusik soll zuniichst auf die Affekte 
des ZuhGrers wirken, als dek!lamiertes Wort: die Musik ist auf den Nicht- 
musiker berechnet, der ihr nur mit Affekten beikommt.”*®’ The danger in 
this use of music is that instead of being a revelation of the universal it is 
degraded to the mere auxiliary of a logical idea—which threatens its 
very existence as an independent form. “Insofern ist der Begriff der Tod 
der Kunst, als er sie zum Symbol herabzieht.’’** Nietzsche thus draws 
closer together three terms as essentially related: The ‘“‘Romanic’”’ drama, 
opera, and Wagner. ‘“‘Die klassische Tragédie der Franzosen ist eine 
Nachmung der herosichen Oper.’’®® The significance of Wagner was that 
he carried this form to its ultimate fulfillment. ‘““Die Vollendung der 
idyllischen Operntendenz durch Wagner.’’*° 

The place assigned to Wagner at this time (1871) by Nietzsche in his 
effort to define his ideal of a “Germanic” tragedy as the rebirth of Greek 
tragedy was therefore simply this: Wagner, along with Schiller and every- 
thing else in German drama except a few scenes from Goethe, has cleared 
the way for something new, by carrying the older form to its last phase. 
In other words he points to the past and only by indirection to the future. 
First there was the pastoral opera, as a fancied imitation of Greek drama. 
It was wholly “idyllic.” The heroic, or historical, opera succeeded this, 
representing heroic dream characters (idyllische Tugendschwdirmerei was 
its nature).* Analogous in the spoken form was French classical drama. 
The “idyllic” longing in both cases, is directed to “‘moral’’ qualities. “‘Die 


% Op. cit., 238. 87 Op. cit., 239. 88 Op. cit., 240. 
8° Op. cit., 241. 9 Op. cit., 256. 1 Op. cit., 241. 
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franzésische Tragiédie und Schiller sind mit einem solchen moralischen 
Gefiihl als Analoga der heroischen Oper zu messen.’’” This fusion of art 
and morality—termed here “‘idyllic’”—is considered to be almost un- 
avoidable in modern times. “Das ist unser modernes Los: wir geniessen 
also als moralische Wesen. Die griechische Welt ist vorbei.”* The only 
“modern” exceptions to this general classification recognized at this time 
by Nietzsche were Shakespeare, Bach, and Beethoven. That he did not 
and could not include Wagner among these exceptions is the whole point 
of this argument. 

This sweeping condemnation of modern art as an expression of modern 
humanity was of course clearly a forewarning of the “Umwertung aller 
Werte’’—and a separation of Wagner from such a mission on its positive 
side. The “idyllic,” revealing itself in the fusion of the “aesthetic” with 
the “moral,” is what the modern audience instinctively demands: 

Das aesthetische Geniessen au8ert sich in uns zunichst als moralische Erhebung: 
womit gesagt ist, dass wir erst von unserer moralischen Erhebung aus die Kunst 
verstehen, so dass die moralische Forderung bei uns iiber die Form des Kunst- 
genuBes entscheidet ... Damit ist fiir unsere Kunst der merkwiirdige Satz 
ausgesprochen, dass das Kunstpublikum vor allem ein moralisches Wesen ist.™ 


This “moral,” or “idyllic,” or ““Romanic,” or “modern” aspect of Wag- 
ner’s music-drama is recognized also in his conception of the “sublime” 
as the chief character of music. For here the ‘‘sublime”’ means a lifting up 
above the phenomena of life to their source—i.e. an idealization directed 
to the “Will”’: 

Jener Wille, der unter allen Gefiihlen und Erkenntnissen sich bewegt und den 
die Musik darstellt, er ist der empirischen Welt gegeniiber ein paradiesisch- 
ahnungsreicher Zustand, der sich zur Welt verhalt wie die Idylle zur Gegenwart.” 
“Die Begeisterung, die seine musikalischen Dramen finden, erklart sich aus 
denselben moralischen Erregungen: und sie begeistern gerade aus den Griinden, 
aus denen der dargestellte Shakespeare miffallt.”® “So erweisen sie sich als 
die vollkommenste Uebereinstimmung des Publikums mit dem Kunstwerk in der 
Gegenwart.” 


Many of these ideas are brought together in a paragraph in which 
Nietzsche reviews the elements of a new, tragic, Germanic rebirth of the 
spirit of ancient Greece, as far as he can recognize them in European 
civilization.** His chief examples, as has already been said, are Shake- 
speare, Bach, and Beethoven. Hence the sentence: ‘Das Problem: zu 
Shakespeare und Beethoven die Kultur zu finden.” In German literature 
he saw little that could be claimed for the new ideal—only a few scenes in 


Op. cit., 241. "3 Op. cit., 242, 248-249. % Op. cit., 248-249. 
%6 Op. cit., 242. % Op. cit., 249. 7 [bid. °8 Op. cit., 250-251. 
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Faust, Egmont, Gétz. Considered broadly, Goethe and Schiller only 
breathed the German spirit into the ideals of the “Aufklarung.” “So 
verhalt sich Wagner zur grossen Oper wie Schiller zur franzésischen 
Tragédie. Der Fundamentalirrtum bleibt, aber innerhalb desselben wird 
alles mit deutschem idealem Radikalismus erfiillt.” It is therefore signifi- 
cant when Wagner and Schiller are aligned as follows: “Und hier (i.e., 
in the effort to find a form of culture adequate to Shakespeare and Bee- 
thoven) mégen unsere Schiller und Wagner, als Menschen, die Vorlaufer 
sein.” “‘Vorlaufer,” forerunners, in what sense? “Befreiung vom Roman- 
ismus: bis jetzt nur Umbildung des Romanismus, wie die Reformation 
nur eine Umbildung war.” These sentences indicate clearly that Nietz- 
sche already recognized a fundamental difference between his own con- 
ception of a new form of life, based largely on his new Greek ideal, and 
that enunciated by Wagner or implied in his music-dramas. 

At the same time Nietzsche could write in his notes, as if seeking to go 
to the utmost extent in his determination to compromise: “Ich erkenne 
die einzige Lebensform in der griechischen: und betrachte Wagner als 
den erhabensten Schritt zu deren Wiedergeburt im deutschen Wesen.’’** 
This statement needs comment, which can be furnished best through col- 
lecting other scattered observations from the same period. He did not 
identify Wagner completely with the older form, the ““Romanic”’ opera. 
“Thm schwebt eine deutsche Musik vor, die vom romanischen Joche be- 
freit ist: diese . . . findet er zuniichst nur als radikaler Idylliker, als Vollen- 
der des romanischen Gedankens.’’!” Occasionally, almost unconsciously, 
he seemed to be on the right way. This was especially the case in Tristan 
und Isolde. “Wagner strebt unbewusst eine Kunstform an, in der das 
Uriibel der Oper iiberwunden ist: naimlich die allergrésste Symphonie: 
deren Haupt-instrumente [the human voices] einen Gesang singen, der 
durch eine Handlung versinnlicht werden kann.’”!% The “Uriibel der 
Oper,” the ‘‘“Fundamentalirrtum” referred to here has been adequately 
explained above—it was the “‘degradation”’ of the music to an appeal to 
the feelings. The new form which Wagner, according to Nietzsche, un- 
consciously approached now and then was music left entirely free to 
express the metaphysical tragic meaning of life as a comprehensive sym- 
phony, including the voices as pure music, plus an action symbolizing 
this meaning. 

There is evidence to show that Nietzsche was struggling to save as 
much as possible in his disagreement with Wagner. He therefore mini- 
mizes the importance of the ‘‘text’”’ :! 


9 Op. cit., 231. 109 Op. cit., 254. 1 Op. cit., 253-254. 
102 ““Wagner ist vor allem als Muskier zu beachten: seine Texte sind ‘Musikdunst.’” 
Op. cit., 254. 
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Da der Text noch bestimmend wirkt auf die Musik, ist nur eine Nachwirkung 
der Operntendenz: das eigentlich Germanische ist der Parallelismus von Musik 
und Drama, ja ich wage zu behaupten, daB Musik und Mimus uns noch einmal 
wahrhaft befriedigen werden. Der Sanger der Biihne bringt eine schwierige 
Komplikation hervor. In der Theorie scheint Wagner vdéllig darauf hinauszu- 
kommen. Er legt allen Wert auf das An-sich-verstandliche der Handlung, den 
Mimus. Der unverstindliche Text ist eine grosse Schwierigkeit: die Forderung 
eines dramatischen Singers an sich eine Unnatur: ich verlege den Singer ins 
Orchester und reinige damit die Szene.™ 


The statement that Wagner’s theory tended to agree with his own means 
simply that the “dramatic singer” ran away with Wagner in spite of him- 
self. 

In spite of all concessions, however, Nietzsche cannot get around the 
main point at issue: 
Wagner hat unglaubliche Miihe mit dem Sanger gehabt: um ihm eine natiirliche 
Position zu geben, ist er auf die Sprachmelodie und auf den Urvers zuriickge- 
gangen. Hier hat er die Operntendenz mit titanischer Kraft zu verriicken gesucht, 
ja fast die Musik umgeworfen: von diesem entzetzlichen Punkte aus. Das Drama, 
das das Wort braucht: das Orchester als Nachahmung der menschlichen Stimme. 
Ich denke, wir miiSen den Sanger iiberhaupt streichen. Denn der dramatische 
Sanger ist ein Unding.™™ 
From this point Nietzsche proceeds to describe the true function of the 
Chorus as the addition of human voices—the most expressive tones pos- 
sible—to the instruments of the orchestra. This chorus has a vision and 
describes it—the vision is the play, as in Greek tragedy: 
Eine solche Auffassung wie die meine ist fast aus Wagners Tristan zu entnehmen. 
Wagner hat die Urtendenz der Oper, die idyllische, bis zu ihren Konsequenzen 
gefiihrt . .. Dabei haben wir die héchste sentimentalische Lust: nie ist er naiv 
. .. Die ‘moralische’ Wirkung ist die ergreifendste. 


And finally, Nietzsche characterizes Wagner’s procedure with pre- 
cision as follows: 
Wagner wahlt aus der in ihm lebenden Musik: die Charakteristik ist entnommen 
der scharfen Beobachtung der executierenden Sanger und Musiker... Das 
Orchester wird so entsprechend “mimisch” gedacht: es wird zur Mimik von 
dramatischen Sangern des Analogon in der executiert gedachten Musik gesucht. Die 
Deklamation gehért vor allem zu dieser Mimik: der nun jetzt eine entsprechende 
Mimik des Orchesters entspricht. Das Orchester ist somit nur eine Verstarkung 
des mimischen Pathos. Die Musik selbst, die in das geschaute Schema einge- 
zwangt wird, muss jetzt ledig aller der strengen Formen sein, das heisst vor allem 
der streng symmetrischen Rhythmik. Denn die dramatische Mimik ist etwas viel 
zu Bewegliches, Irrationales fiir alle Formen der absoluten Musik, sie kann 
nicht einmal den Takt einhalten, und deshalb hat die Wagnerische Musik die 
allergréssten Tempoverschiebungen. Diese Musik wird nun wieder als hergestellte 


108 Op. cit., 1x, 254-255. 104 [bid. 
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Urmusik begriffen, weil sie schrankenlos ist . .. Die Chromatik wird gefordert, 
um die plastische Kraft der Harmonien zu entfesseln, d.h. wiederum als Differen- 
zierung des mimischen Pathos. “Dramatische Musik” falscher Begriff. 


Upon this definite characterization of Wagner’s formal procedure, in 
regard to the relation of music to word and image—a procedure wholly at 
variance with Nietzsche’s conception of the form of Greek tragedy—fol- 
lows a brief summary of the general import of Wagner’s music-dramas. 
These works do not, as a whole, mean the rebirth of tragedy in the Greek 
sense of the word, they are rather to be counted as examples of the “tragic 
idyl,” which by its very nature expresses not the heroic or Dionysian at- 
titude to life but the longing for some perfect state, some paradise, or 
perhaps Nirvana—union with the idealized “Will.” “Voraussetzung 
Wagners: der Affekte empfindende Zuhérer, nicht der reinmusikalische, 
der sentimentalische, der sofort dem Mythus gegeniiber innerste Riih- 
rung empfindet, im Gefiihl des Gegensatzes’”—that is, the contrast be- 
tween his own wretched state and the idealized myth. “Die tragische 
Idylle: das Wesen der Dinge ist nicht gut und muss untergehn .. . Sieg- 
fried der ‘Mensch,’ wir dagegen der Unmensch, ohne Rast und Ziel.’ 

Wagner’s art in short—to formulate Nietzsche’s opinion just before 
he published Die Geburt der Tragédie—was directed to an audience in- 
capable of comprehending pure tragedy (i.e. pure music, reflected sym- 
bolically in an action), but instinctively “‘sentimental”’ in its reaction, i.e. 
affected pathetically by the recollection of its removal from a perfect 
state of existence, in this case the idealized “Will,” as a refuge from the 
world of phenomena. Wagner had written in his essay on Beethoven that 
music should have “die Kraft der Erlésung von der Schuld der Erschein- 
ung.”’!°7 Now it was just this “redemption from the guilt of phenomenal 
existence” which Wagner had adopted from the pessimism of Schopen- 
hauer and his teaching of the renunciation of life by means of the aesthet- 
ic attitude—but which Nietzsche had already clearly rejected in favor 
of the Dionysian or heroic attitude.’ 

When Nietzsche therefore wrote the final version of his Birth of Trag- 
edy he had really given up Wagner as the chief hope of a tragic renascence. 
On the contrary he regarded him as the representative of the “tragic 
idyl,” who preached renunciation and “Erlésung”’ as clearly as Schopen- 
hauer. He must have begun to feel lonely when he reached this conclusion. 
The two brightest contemporary stars in his sky were sinking toward the 


horizon. 
T. Moopy CAMPBELL 


Northwestern University 


10 Op. cit., 1x, 257. 108 Op. cit., 258. 107 Gesammelte Schriften, 1x, 81. 

108 Nietzsche’s attempts to compromise with his conscience in the published version of 
Die Geburt der Tragédie (1872) justify a study of the essay from that point of view—a study 
which the present writer has now completed. 
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COMMENT AND CRITICISM 
1. EDMUND SPENSER’S MONA-SHUL 


SPENSER’s A View of the Present State of Ireland has been edited several times, 
but no critical text based on all of the extant manuscripts as yet exists. The 
need for such a critical text is well illustrated by the various ways in which 
Monashul is spelled in the published editions of that work. Sir James Ware,’ 
who was the first to edit the View in 1633, prints the two passages in which this 
word is found as follows: 

wandring woe men, called of them Mona-shul 

Testers, Carrowes, Mona-shules 


Neither Todd? nor Collier? deviates from Ware’s spellings. Grosart,‘ however, has 
Mona shut and Mora-shite. Renwick® also reads Monashut, but for Grosart’s 
corrupt Mora-shite, he offers the somewhat better reading Monashite.* Morris,’ 
on the other hand, departs completely from the norm, for in his edition Bean- 
toolhe and Beantooilhs replace the forms in the other editions with an initial ‘“M.” 

Of these variants, Beantoolhe and the plural Beantooilhs apparently occur only 
in one manuscript of the View, and therefore, may almost certainly be regarded 
as innovations on the part of a copyist who wished to improve on his source. 
Renwick? calls Beantoolhe a synonym for Monashut, whereas actually it is the 
singular of Monashut. In Irish, bean t-siubhail!® means literally ‘a woman of 
walking,” and hence “‘a vagrant woman.” Since the s of t-siubhail is silent on 
account of the preceding ¢#' and the bh is pronounced approximately like an 
English w, Beantoolhe represents a reasonably close phonetic transcript of bean 
t-siubhail. The plural of bean t-siubhail is, however, mné siubhail. Here between 
the m and n of mné a distinct parasitical vowel is heard, and the s of siubhail 
has roughly the sound of sh, as in English “shine.”” Mona-shul is, therefore, again 
a fairly accurate representation of the actual pronunciation. Although Spenser 
knew little Irish, it is improbable that he was sufficiently unfamiliar with this 


1 Ancient Irish Histories (Dublin, 1809), 1, 88, 126. 

2 The Works of Edmund Spenser (London, 1805), vim1, 369, 399. 

3 The Works of Edmund Spenser (London, 1873), v, 360, 389. Collier seems to have re- 
printed Todd’s text. 

4 The Complete Works in Verse and Prose of Edmund Spenser (London, 1882-84), rx, 87, 
122. 

5 A View of the Present State of Ireland (London, 1934), pp. 69, 99. 

6 According to Renwick, op. cit. p. 307, Gosart used MS. Lambeth 510, one of the two 
“hurried copies” made of MS. Rawlinson B. 478 upon which Renwick’s edition is prin- 
cipally based. 

7 The Works of Edmund Spenser (London, 1902), pp. 631, 642. 

8 Namely in Additional MS. 22022 of the British Museum; cf. Renwick, op. cit. p. 308 

° Op. cit., p. 308. 10 The nominative singular is siubhal. 

| This ¢ is often prefixed to a word beginning with an s if the foregoing word ends in an n. 

12 In The Stanford Dictionary, ed. C. A. M. Fennell, p. 145, the second element of bean- 
toolhe is incorrectly derived from foil, ‘‘desire,”’ so that beantoolhe is said to mean “‘a woman 
of pleasure.” 
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word to mistake the final / for a ¢, for from siubhal, “the act of walking,’ is 
derived the Anglo-Irish shuler, ‘a vagrant, a beggar,” which was probably as 
current in Spenser’s time as it is at the present day. From the evidence furnished 
by the printed editions of the View, it may, consequently, be inferred that 
Spenser probably wrote Mona-shul and Mona-shules, that the / was then changed 
to a ¢ by several of the scribes who did not understand what they were copying, 
and that in one manuscript the singular Beantoolhe was substituted for the 
plural Mona-shul by someone who had a first-hand knowledge of Irish. Until a 
critical edition of Spenser’s View has been undertaken, it will not be possible to 
confirm these inferences, but at least the etymology of this word suggests that 
Spenser’s own manuscript read Mona-shul and Mona-shules, which is supported 
by the fact that these readings actually occur in the group of manuscripts repre- 
sented by the editions of Ware, Todd, and Collier. 
VERNAM HULL 
New York University 


2. GAYTON ON ELIZABETHAN ACTING 


Tue clarification by Professor Harbage of the issues between formal acting and 
natural acting on the Elizabethan stage, and the statement of the case for the 
formal, or stylized, manner of playing,' is an important contribution to the under- 
standing of a dark aspect of the drama. Not much evidence has been presented, 
or indeed exists, to enable us to know how Alleyn, Burbage, and other pre- 
Restoration actors performed; yet, “‘the most conspicuous Shakespearian criti- 
cism of recent years is based largely upon assumptions about the style in which 
the plays were originally acted.’ At present, as Professor Harbage concedes, the 
spokesmen for the “imaginative interpretation” of Elizabethan actors, ably led 
by Mr. Harley Granville-Barker,* have gained at least a popular verdict. A few 
mere antiquarians, however, remain unconvinced and continue to feel that the 
imaginative “creation of a réle,” in the modern sense, was not the method of the 
Elizabethans. Since the testimony of contemporary eye-witnesses is of the first 
importance, but not abundant, I present here some purely antiquarian evidence 
which I do not think has been made use of by the apologists for either theory. 
Edmund Gayton (1608-66), although regarded by Anthony Wood as a ‘“‘vain 
and impertinent author,’ made in his amusing and spirited Pleasant Notes upon 
Don Quixot (1654)§ many “references of high historical interest to .. . ‘our late 


1 Alfred Harbage, ‘‘Elizabethan Acting,” PMLA, Liv (1939), 685-708. 

2 Ibid., p. 685. 

8 Prefaces to Shakespeare, First Series (London, 1927), p. xxiv; Third Series, Hamlet 
(London, 1937), pp. 2-8. 

4 Athenae Oxonienses (34 ed., London, 1813), 11, 756-758. 

5 My references are to the first edition, printed by William Hunt. In the page-headings 
of this edition the work is called Festivous Notes. It was reprinted under that title in a much 
abbreviated and garbled edition by John Potter in 1768; see Notes and Queries, 7th Series, 
1 (1886), 245; 317-318. 
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Gayton on Elizabethan Acting 


stage’.’’® Gayton’s heart was in the past, and as one of the disappointed conserva- 
tives who found themselves out of office under the Commonwea!th, which cost 
him his fellowship at St. John’s, he expressed a half-ironical regret that in these 
degenerate latter times “all gallantry . . . [is] extinct and vanished. Courts, 
pallaces, and great seats, stages (where actions of this nature were celebrated) 
all demolished, and turn’d into tenements.’ His nostalgic lament for the 
passing of the old days in the theater and his reverence for his ‘father Ben” are 
revealed when he writes: 


An Inigo Jones for scenes, and a Ben Jonson for Playes ,would have wrought great cures 
upon the stage; and it was so well reform’d in England, and growne to that height of Lan- 
guage, and gravity of style, dependency of parts, possibility of plot, compasse of time, and 
fulnesse of wit, that it was not anywhere to be equall’d. Nor are the contrivers asham’d to 
permit their playes (as they were acted) to the publick censure, where they stand firme 
and are read with as much satisfaction, as when presented on the stage, they were with 
applause and honour. Indeed their names now may very wel be chang’d and call’d the 
works, not Playes, of Jonson, Beaumont and Fletcher, Cartwright, and the rest, which are 
survivers of the stage .. .8 


Gayton’s sympathies are entirely with the older drama. He mentions by name 
seven Elizabethan and Jacobean playwrights: Jonson, who is frequently men- 
tioned and always affectionately styled ‘‘my father Ben”; Drayton; Beaumont 
and Fletcher; Shakespeare, who is mentioned three times, but never with the 
adulation shown for Jonson; Randolph; and Cartwright. He refers by name to 
sixteen Elizabethan plays, ranging from Tamburlaine to Aglaura. And he alludes 
to more than twenty others, ranging from Doctor Faustus to The Humorous 
Lieutenant. Gayton, who had himself had some dramatic experience,® evidently 
knew the drama well. But the popular theater which he had known was dead; 
nor, when his Pleasant Notes appeared, was the re-establishment of regular 
dramatic performances at the Restoration yet at hand. 

This last point is of paramount importance. For the statements of Gayton con- 
cerning actors and acting are unquestionably reminiscent of the Elizabethan and 
Jacobean companies of players. His testimony cannot be discounted, as is Fleck- 
noe’s by Professor Harbage,'® on the ground that the natural acting of Betterton 
after the Restoration may have influenced his description of an older style of 
acting represented by Burbage." Gayton would have been only a school boy in 


6 Sidney Lee in DNB, vu, 974. See also, C. Elliot Browne, ‘‘Gayton’s Allusions to 
Shakespeare and the Early Stage,’’ Notes and Queries, 5th Series, mt (1875), 161-162; and 
“S.,” “Edmund Gayton,” Jbid., x (1878), 301-303. 

7 Pleasant Notes upon Don Quixot, p. 268. 8 Ibid., pp. 272-273. 

® According to Wood, op. cit., rv, 275, Gayton acted a part in Love’s Hospital, by George 
Wilde, a play presented before the King and Queen at St. John’s in 1636. 

10 Op. cit., pp. 694-695. 

1 Betterton was engaged by Rhodes to play in the Cockpit company of actors about 
1659, and at once became pre-eminent; see Allardyce Nicoll, History of Restoration Drama 
(Cambridge, 1928), pp. 65-66. The best description of his style of acting is Antony Aston’s 
in his Supplement to Theophilus Cibber’s Lives of the Actors, pp. 120-122. After Betterton 
had won acclaim in England, Michel Baron (1653-1729) emerged as the great exponent of 
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London” when Burbage died in 1619. But he could have seen Joseph Taylor, 
Burbage’s understudy and successor, in all the great heroes’ réles which he in- 
herited from Burbage, including Hamlet, Othello, Truewit, Mosca, Face, and 
many parts in the plays of Beaumont and Fletcher." He had also seen Elliard 
Swanston, the last noted actor in the part of Bussy D’Ambois, whose line was 
the “‘villain of the smooth, scheming type.’ These are the two actors who recall 
to Gayton the former greatness of the stage when he recites the anecdote of a 
gentleman who was unexpectedly crowned a mock-emperor in the college hall. 


. .. he was instantly Metamorphoz’d into the stateliest, gravest and commanding soule 
that ever eye beheld. Taylor acting Arbaces, or Swanston D’Amboys, were shadowes to 
him; his face, his look, his voice, and all his garb was alter’d . . .% 


The humorous intention of the over-statement is clear. We are not to believe that 
an amateur emperor could, without preparation, equal the imperial impersona- 
tions of Taylor and Swanston; but he could, and did, assume the “‘pace,”’ “‘look,”’ 
“voice,” and “garb” (i.e., bearing or demeanor) of the professional tragedians. 
Nothing definite is indicated about the Elizabethan style of acting, but there is 
at least a suggestion that the technique was largely a matter of conventionalized 
deportment. 

When Gayton says that the actors at the Fortune and the Red Bull were 
“terrible teare-throats,’’* he may be thinking of the scene in his ‘father Ben’s” 
Poetaster in which Histrio is bullied by Tucca, the strutting captain, who calls 
him, because he is an actor, a “‘two-penny teare-mouth.’!? Dekker, however, 
among others,!* is also a witness to the crude and ranting performances at the 
Red Bull. In Work for Armourers, written during the plague of 1609 when the 
bear garden was open and the theaters closed, he says: “The pide Bul heere 
keepes a tossing and a roaring, when the Red Bull dares not stir.’ Gayton, then, 
may have remembered particularly that the actors at these popular theaters did 
little more in “‘interpreting” a part than to declaim it. 

The violence of Elizabethan acting seems to have sometimes produced violent 
effects in its auditors. Gayton says: 


Many have by representation of strong passions been so transported, that they have gone 
weeping, some from Tragedies; some from Comedies, so merry, lightsome, and free, that 





the natural style in France; see Arthur Tilley, ‘Tragedy at the Comédie Francaise, 1680- 
1778,” MLR, xvi (1922), 364. Professor Harbage calls Betterton “‘the Michel Baron of 
the English stage,”’ op. cit., p. 693. Perhaps the point is trifling, but it would be truer to 
chronology to call Baron the Betterton of the French stage. 

2 DNB, vu, 973. 

13 J. P. Collier, History of English Dramatic Poetry (London, 1831), 1, 393, 430-431; 
T. W. Baldwin, Organization and Personnel of the Shakespearean Company (Princeton, 
1927), pp. 177-178, 198-200, 384-385. 

“ Baldwin, op. cét., pp. 181-184. 

Pleasant Notes upon Don Quixot, p. 25. 

6 Thid., p. 24. 17 Poetaster, m1, iv, 126. 

18 See Thornton S. Graves, ‘Some References to Elizabethan Theaters,” SP, xrx (1922), 
323, note 5. 19 E. K. Chambers, Elizabethan Stage (Oxford, 1923), m1, 447. 
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they have not been sober in a week after, and have so courted the Players to re-act the same 
matters in the Tavernes that they came home as able Actors as themselves; so that their 
Friends and Wives have took them for Tonies and Mad-men.”” 


But occasionally this lack of restraint produced equally curious results in the 
players themselves. We are told by Gayton, who had no doubt read Burton: 


. .. Some passions counterfeited long, whether of griefe or joy, have so alter’d the per- 
sonaters, that players themselves (who are most usually in such employments) have been 
forc’d to fly to Physick, for cure of the disaffection, which such high penn’d humours, and 
too passionately and sensibly represented, have occasion’d. I have knowne my selfe, a 
Tyrant comming from the Scene, not able to reduce himselfe into the knowledge of him- 
selfe till Sack made him (which was his present Physick) forget he was an Emperour, and 
renew’d all his old acquaintance to him. And it is not out of most mens observation that 
one most admirable Mimicke in our late Stage so lively and corporally personated a 
Changeling, that he could never compose his Face to the figure it had, before he under- 
took that part.?! 


Whoever the “most admirable Mimicke’”’ may have been, there is no reason to 
suppose that his abandonment in his réle was not typical, although his literal 
transformation probably was. The tradition of violent action in the Elizabethan 
drama” is borne out by the words “too passionately and sensibly represented,” 
and “lively and corporally personated,” phrases which would perhaps be more 
descriptive of a formal than a natural style of acting. Rather than the conversa- 
tional tone and intimate manner which we are used to in the modern theater, 
an exaggerated gesture and a heightened delivery, it seems to me, are implied in 
Gayton’s words. 

The annotator of Don Quixot is explicit in his description of what must have 

been the manner of acting in dumb shows on the stage. His testimony on this 
point is significant, for the relation of the dumb show to the plot in later Eliza- 
bethan plays was often close.” “There is something suggestive in the dumb show, 
in the actor’s ceasing to speak while he concentrates on acting.’ Gayton’s vivid 
impression of what an actor’s conduct might be under these circumstances is as 
follows: 
The businesse (the challenge once over) was a dumbe shew, where the Don swels, looks 
big, menaces with hand and shaken Javelin, disdains sides noses [sic; ie., with thumb to 
nose?], claps his own hands, and bounds with Rosinante; the other part shrug, sneeze and 
blurt, neglect, make mouths, and flout in Spanish postures, and so exeunt.* 


If Elizabethan dumb shows were acted in this way, an animated and sensational 
style of acting is strongly indicated. Here are the standardized gestures, the 


20 Pleasant Notes upon Don Quixot, pp. 140-141. 21 Thid., p. 144. 

* Muriel C. Bradbrook, Elizabethan Stage Conditions (Cambridge, 1932), pp. 105 ff. 
See also, Georg Hartmann, “Die Biihnengesten in Shakespeare’s Dramen als Ausdruck 
von Gemiitsbewegungen,” Shakespeare Jahrbuch, N. F., 1 (1924) 41-61. 

* Frances A. Foster, ‘‘Dumb show in Elizabethan Drama before 1620,” Englische 
Studien, xiv (1912), 8-17; B. R. Pearn, ““Dumb-Show in Elizabethan Drama,” RES, x1 
(1935), 395-402. 

** Harbage, op. cit., p. 703. % Pleasant Notes upon Don Quixot, pp. 258-259. 
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“businesse,” for ‘Defiance’: “swell,” “look big,’ “menace with hand and 
javelin,” “show disdain,” “clap hands,” and “make leaps.’ Also set forth is the 
routine for “the other part,” which in this case is intended to represent “Scorn 
of an Antagonist”; for this the gestures are: “shrug,” “sneeze,” “blurt,’”” “make 
mouths,’”* and “‘flout.”” One may concede that in pantomime there would be 
some heightening of gesture to compensate for the absence of dialogue. But we 
cannot go so far as to say that natural acting prevailed throughout a drama until 
the text called for a dumb show, when natural acting was discarded for formal 
acting. It is much more likely that the same kind of acting was employed in a 
dumb show that the audience was accustomed to see in the play proper, or in a 
play without dumb show. And Gayton’s brief description here, even more than 
his other remarks, suggests that Elizabethan acting was, in comparison with 
modern standards of the art, simplified, strenuous, and to a large degree for- 
malized. 
Watpo F. McNEIR 
North Texas State Teachers College 


3. “A DOUBLE JANUS” 
I 


Proressor Allan Gilbert points out that by “a double Janus’’ Milton was prob- 
ably referring to Janus Quadrifrons (PMLA ,ttv, 1026-30). Since “‘a double Janus” 
was the official epithet for Janus Quadrifrons, Professor Gilbert is certainly cor- 
rect. For instance, Robert Stephanus in 1536 writes, ““Hunc etiam quadrifontem 
(sic) fecerunt ob quatuor orbis partes, & Ianum geminum vocitarunt.”’ An 
official phrase for Janus Quadrifrons was Janus geminus, “double Janus.’ This 
statement had not been in the edition of 1531, but entered in 1536, and remained 
through later editions. As Professor Gilbert notes, Calvin had said of the Cheru- 
bim in Ezekiel, “ideo singulis Cherubim tribuit quatuor capita: quasi diceret 
angelos exercere imperium Dei in toto orbe, non tantum in parte aliqua.” Janus 
Quadrifrons and the Cherubim were four-faced for exactly the same symbolic 
reason. 

It should be remembered that Stephanus had constructed a dictionary con- 
taining not merely single words, “sed integras quoque Latine & loquendi, & 
scribendi formulas”; it was a great sourcebook for formulas and phrases for writ- 
ing and speaking. So far as I know, especially in its final revision of 1573, it was 
the greatest source of such phrases, though Cooper for England and others had 


% Miss Bradbrook, Themes and Conventions of Elizabethan Tragedy (Cambridge, 1935), 
p. 22, points out that in at least one instance joy was expressed on the stage by cutting 
capers. In Charlemagne, when Ganelon receives unfortunate news it causes him only to 
leap and caper to show his unconcern. 

27 “To make a contemptuous puffing gesture with the lips, to puff in scorn, to ‘pooh’.” 
NED. 

28 There is evidence that facial distortion was part of the arsenal of tricks used even by 
serious actors; Miss Bradbrook, Themes and Conventions of Elizabethan Tragedy, p. 21, cites 
Satiromastix, Cynthia’s Revels, Return from Parnassus, Hamlet, and Macbeth. 
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584 “A Double Janus” 


adopted this feature. Janus geminus is thus an official phrase, so recognized, for 
instance, also in Textor. 

But the phrase was ambiguous. Where Janus was bifrons, a Janus geminus 
would naturally be quadrifrons, and this is evidently the interpretation which 
Stephanus adopts, only slightly changing the words quoted by Professor Gilbert 
from St. Augustine, who had said, “Cum vero eum faciunt quadrifrontem et 
Ianum geminum appellant, ad quattuor mundi partes hoc interpretantur.” St. 
Augustine’s further argument that if “illum quadrifrontem dicunt geminum 
Ianum, ita quisquam geminum dicturus est mundem (sic)?’’shows that Stephanus 
has interpreted St. Augustine correctly. 

But since Janus bifrons was himself in fact geminus, the stock illustration of 
this phase in Textor being from Pliny, confusion was inevitable. For instance, 
Calepine corrects St. Augustine through Stephanus thus, “Hic alii quadri- 
frontem fecerunt, ob quatuor orbis cardines, & Ianum quadrigeminum uocita- 
runt” (Venice, 1565). Cooper defined qguadrigeminus as ““Fowre double,” and a 
modern as “four-fold.” Milton himself refers to the Cherubim as “the fourfold- 
visag’d Foure” (PL, vr: 845), as my colleague, Professor Harris Fletcher, calls 
to my attention. 

It would be easy to pile up numerous instances of Janus geminus, but it is 
not necessary, since Milton has made it clear to which form he was referring. 
For on this background “a double Janus” with four faces can only be Janus 
Quadrifrons, called geminus, as Professor Gilbert contends. 

T. W. BALDWIN 


University of Illinois 
II 


In connection with my discussion of ‘A Double Janus” (PMLA, tiv (1939), 
1026-30), Mr James K. Svendsen of the University of North Carolina has called 
my attention to a passage in the account of Janus by Alexander Ross in Mysta- 
gogus Poeticus: 

Sometimes Ianus had but two faces sometimes foure; by this they signified, that the world 
which was represented by Janus, had foure parts, . . . or that the year had four seasons 
(London, 1653, p. 198). 

As a popular compiler, Ross put knowledge of Janus with four faces in reach of 


the multitude. 
ALLAN H. GILBERT 


Duke University 
Ill 


We certainly do have an ancient representation of Janus Quadrifrons. The 
coin referred to by Professor Gilbert’s early writers cited in PMLA, tiv (1939), 
1026-30 is quite genuine, an as of Hadrian, of which several specimens are in 
public collections. One in the British Museum is in fine condition, and is cor- 
rectly described by Harold Mattingly, Coins of the Roman Empire in the British 
Museum, ut (1936) p. 437, no. 1335. His collotype illustration, Plate 82, no. 10, 
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shows the three faces clearly. There is no question of Geryon. Janus appears on 
the gold of Hadrian also, but with only two faces. The date of the copper coin 
is fixed (by the legend COS m1) between 119 and 137. Mattingly mentions at p. 
cxxxii the theory of Strack that the type refers to the peaceful settlement of the 
Parthian troubles in 123 a.p., but prefers to think Janus one of several types 
referring to the new golden age. Unhappily Cohen, who described two rather 
similar coins, as nos. 281 and 282, did not illustrate them, nor mention the extra 
face. This of course affects little the important Miltonic connection, but it is 
worth recording that Milton was not in this case misled by a fantasy piece. The 
head of Janus was the regular obverse type of the copper as during the Republic, 
and it is possible that Hadrian, who had antiquarian tastes, may have wished 
to honor him on this denomination of his own coinage. 
THOMAS OLLIVE MABBOTT 
Hunter College 


4. COWPER AND MME GUYON: 
ADDITIONAL NOTES 


An excellent recent article has suggested the way in which the “minor critique” 
growing up around Cowper’s translation of Mme. Guyon’s poems has reflected 
the frequently bitter attempts of interpretative criticism to establish the relation- 
ship between the poet’s unfortunate obsession of damnation and his religious 
creed.’ Although the authors make no attempt to survey systematically the de- 
velopment of the critique, they might have found conclusions anticipating their 
own in the first extended defense of Cowper’s Evangelicalism, the somewhat rare 
Memoirs of the Life and Writings of W. Cowper, Esgr., published three years after 
the poet’s death.? 

Opposition to Cowper from the anti-Evangelicals had sprung up early, and 
shortly after the publication of The Task he had been accused of the “spiritual 
swaggering” of Methodism.? After the poet’s death his Evangelical tendencies, of 
course, frequently blinded critics to the real worth of his verse. But the lines of 
a more important debate were drawn otherwise. These became evident almost 
before the poet was cold in his grave. When Samuel Greatheed’s funeral sermon 
was published in 1801, the reviewer in the British Critic immediately fixed the 
blame of Cowper’s insanity on his religion and pointed out the discourse as an 
“awful warning against the errors of Methodism.’* When Cowper’s Adelphi 
(with an introduction by John Newton) came out in the following year, anti- 
Evangelical feeling was aroused both in the Critical Review and the Gentleman’s 
Magazine. In the former, the reviewer wrote: 


John Cowper . . . was blessed, according to the language of the methodists, with a sudden 


! Dorothy Lloyd Gilbert and Russell Pope, ‘“The Cowper Translation of Mme. Guyon’s 
Poems,” PMLA, trv (1939), 1077-98. 

2 (John Corry], Memoirs of the Life and Writings of W. Cowper, Esqr. (London: T. Wil- 
liams, 1803). 

3 See Gentleman’s Magazine, tv1 (1786), 305-306. 

§ British Critic, xvus1 (1801), 669-678. 
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conversion. As he died about ten days afterwards, we have no opportunity of judging what 
effect this would have had on his life and manners; but when we recollect the unhappy state 
of his lost brother for many years, we are not inclined to believe that this conversion would 
have been beneficial either to the deceased or the public... 5 


The brief review in the Gentleman’s Magazine was ended sententiously: ‘‘Method- 
ism has her martyrs as well as Unitarianism.’” 

The issue was plain. But William Hayley, Cowper’s first biographer, had no 
inclination to enter the fight on either side. His two volumes of 1803 are through- 
out an effort to please everybody by side-stepping. As a result, he succeeded in 
pleasing few—least of all the Evangelicals, who felt that the omission of some of 
Cowper’s pious letters had “the effect of involving his character in obscurity.’ 
On the heels of Hayley’s work came the Memoirs. 

The little volume from T. Williams in Stationers’ Court (the publisher of the 
translations from Mme. Guyon, Adelphi, and Greatheed’s funeral sermon) has 
been attributed to John Corry, Irishman, journalist, and hack-writer extraor- 
dinary.* Designed to supplement Hayley as an interpretation of Cowper’s 
life for the “‘religious [i.e., Evangelical] minds,” it is everywhere an apology for 
the Evangelical position and a defense against the charge that Cowper’s religion 
made him mad. There is no room here for a detailed analysis. Of immediate inter- 
est, however, is the section of the work devoted to the translations from Mme. 
Guyon—a section forming a significant part in the general attempt to clear 
Cowper’s religious experience from suspicion of excessive “enthusiasm” or other 
abnormality, at the same time placing due emphasis on its spiritual quality. 

The author is pleased to admit that “in several important respects” the mind 

of Mme. Guyon was “congenial’”’ to Cowper’s own.® He continues: 
In forms and doctrinal sentiments, they greatly differed: but they felt, perhaps equally, 
the power of spiritual religion; and were remarkably similar in manifesting an unlimited 
submission to what they conceived to be the will of God, amidst the most excruciating trials 
of faith and patience.!° 


After making a brief comparison of some lines from the original French with 
Cowper’s version to show the superiority of the translation, the critic points out 
the way in which the translator eliminated Mme. Guyon’s religious eroticism and 
her “levity”; 

... Mme. Guyon seldom speaks of Christ by any other title than that of her husband, or 
love . . . her expressions are sometimes tinctured with childishness and levity. These her 
translator has corrected, with the usual delicacy of his taste... ™ 


The criticism continues in a survey of the translated poems with brief remarks as 
to their content and as to Cowper’s method of translation. This discussion is fol- 


5 Critical Review, xxxtv (1802), 238. See also my own “ ‘The Stricken Deer’ and His 
Contemporary Reputation,” SP, xxxv1 (1939), 637-650. 

® Gentleman’s Magazine, Lxxm (1802), 335. 

7 Private Correspondence of William Cowper, Esq., ed. by John Johnson (Philadelphia, 
1824), vi. 8 See article in DNB. ® Memoirs, p. 150, 

10 Tbid., p. 151. 1 Tbid., p. 155. 
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lowed by a discussion of an important bond of sympathy between the two poets— 
the relative “vicissitudes” of their religious experience. The section is concluded 
with a final attempt to make perfectly clear the fundamental doctrinal differences 
between Mme. Guyon’s Quietism and Cowper’s Evangelicalism: 


It is evident, from the manner in which Mr. C. has turned the phraseology of Madame 
Guion, that he did not enter into the theory which pervades her writings, and those of 
Mystics in general, on the distinction between that love toward God which springs from a 
sense of our obligations to his goodness, and that which regards solely the excellence of his 
nature. The former they condemn as base, because it is interested: and they consider gen- 
uine piety as the fruit of the latter principle . .. Mr. C. regarded it as equally a duty to 
love God for what he is in himself, and for what he it [sic] to us: but he strongly exemplified 
the former principle, even while he was unalterably persuaded that he had nothing to 
hope from divine grace. His absolute resignation to the sovereign will of God, under the 
fullest conviction that it was fixed for his everlasting destruction, was equal to that which 
any Mystic could have professed; but it was not founded upon their distinguishing senti- 
ment. While he retained that love of God which regards solely the divine excellence, he 
incessantly deplored the loss of that sense which he had enjoyed, of gratitude for redeeming 
grace.” 


Thus calmly and clearly were affinities explained and boundaries drawn to the 
credit of Mme. Guyon, Cowper, and Mysticism in general. Indirectly, the dis- 
cussion is a defence of the Reverend William Bull, whose presentation of the 
French mystic’s work of Cowper has since caused the clergyman to be criticized 
for lack of judgment. Moreover, another link was forged in the chain of argument 
summed up in the Reverend T. Beck’s “Elegy on the Death of William Cowper, 
Esq.,” appended to the Memoirs: 


Religion never gave the wound 
Which Cowper felt within; 

Twas in corrupted nature found, 
Th’ effect of Adam’s sin. 


Distressing care and tor’turing pain, 
The palsy’d limb, the frenzy’d brain. 

To this dire cause we trace: 
Yet He who, by his healing word, 
The limb, the sight, the life restor’d; 
Whose mighty voice from demons saves 
The maniac wand’ring ’mong the graves; 
He makes e’en sharp affiction prove 
The wholesome medicine of love, 

The furnace of his grace. 


Lopwick HARTLEY 
North Carolina State College 


2 Tbid., 160-161. 
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Brackenridge’s “‘Poem on Divine Revelation” 


5. THE MILTONIC QUALITY 
OF BRACKENRIDGE’S 
POEM ON DIVINE REVELATION 


In a manuscript collection of the Historical Society of Pennsylvania reposes a 
letter from one William Linn concerning a poem by Hugh Henry Brackenridge 
which the latter delivered at Princeton incidental to receiving his M.A. degree. 
Asked for an opinion, Linn writes: 

I have perused the poem and think it a good performance, tho’ I doubt whether it be much 
superior to the one on ‘‘The Rising Glory of America.” In what can his imitation of Milton 
consist unless in the word Erst? Or did he imagine he came so near his Excellence that we 
could not distinguish the difference?! 


The queries which he puts to his correspondent, William Bradford, are the out- 
growth of Brackenridge’s own prefatory remarks to the printed edition of the 
Poem on Divine Revelation, wherein he states: 

it may be objected that an imitation of the poet Milton may be traced through the whole 
performance, though the author has not been able to attain to anything of the spirit of that 
immortal bard . . . ? 


Professor Claude Newlin in his Life and Writings of Hugh Henry Brackenridge, 
considers the poem only from the standpoint of content and artistic merit;* 
he does not concern himself with the validity of the critic’s remarks. Nor do 
others seem to have done so. Professor Leon Howard, in his very useful survey on 
the influence of the great English poet upon writers in the colonies,‘ is surpris- 
ingly willing to subscribe to the substance of Linn’s opinion, adding that® “the 
apology cannot be disregarded as an attempt to arouse interest by trading upon 
a great poet’s reputation.” 

That Brackenridge is not merely “trading upon a reputation,” a careful perusal 
of the poem proves. The debt is large, and most interestingly varied. The general 
theme, the coming of the pure Christian Light from Palestine to this new, far- 
western land, is one that might have proved attractive to the blind champion 
of freedom; the manner is as consistently “grand” as Brackenridge can make it 
by imitating the phraseology of Paradist Lost. The inspiration of such lines as the 
following is patent: 

The rosy hours brought on in beauty mild 

The day-spring from on high, and from the top 
Of some fair mount Chaldean shepherds view 
That orient star which Beor’s son beheld 

From Aram east, and mark’d its lucid ray, 
Shedding sweet influence on Judah’s land.* 


1 Bradford Papers, Oct. 17, 1774, p. 25. 


2 Poem on Divine Revelation, Phila., 1774. 3 Princeton, 1932, pp. 27-33. 
‘ “The Influence of Milton on Colonial American Poetry” in Huntington Library Bulletin, 
No. 9, p. 80. 5 Tbid., p. 80. 


6 Poem on Divine Revelation, p. 6. (The lines are unnumbered.) 
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In its approximation to the familiar stately rhythm, in its choice of adjectives, in 
the general elevation of its diction, often in its borrowing of the very words or 
phrases (in a peculiar way Milton’s, although their ultimate source may be often 
classic), the passage is undeniably Miltonic. “Day-spring,” the earlier poet twice 
uses in Paradise Lost; the modifiers “orient” and “lucid” he makes use of on 
several occasions—‘“‘the orient wave” in the Nativity Ode and “orient liquor” in 
Comus, “lucid streams,” and “lucid arms” in Paradise Lost. To remark the further 
similarity of the opening lines of Paradise Lost v1, 3 and 4, in which morn— 


Wak’t by the circling Hours with rosie hand 
Unbarr’d the gates of Light 


and of the concluding ones to the Nativity Ode, lines 69 to 71, wherein: 


The stars with deep amaze... 
Bending one way their pretious influence, 


is hardly to succumb to the fascination of creating ingenious pseudo-parallels— 
granting the “‘rosie-fingered dawn” of Virgil and his kindred. 

As has been said, the Miltonic phrase, actual or simulated, is everywhere: 
“various nature,” “fair Zion hill,’ “‘crystalline wave,” “vain wisdom, useless 
sophistry condemn’d,” “touch’d with seraphic fire,” “abhorred rites.”” And the 
blind poet’s fondness for the latinical word finds frequent echo in such phrases as 
“the refluent current” and “the umbrage of dark heathen shades.”’ Milton’s 
typical inversion of noun and adjective, of object and predicate, and the trick 
of placing a noun between two modifiers may be illustrated (to isolate an ex- 
ample) in such lines as: 


Made battle proud and impious war brought on.. . 
The gracious day serene... 


or the already quoted: “‘Vain wisdom, useless sophistry condemned.” Certainly so 
completely derivative a passage as the following’ attests to what advantage 
Brackenridge had read his source material: 


... that light... 
Bids love celestial in the bosom glow, 
Fresh kindling up the intellectual eye 
Of faith divine, in beatific view* 
Of that high glory and seraphic bliss 
Which he who reigns invisible shall give® 
To wait on virtue in the realms of day. 


Oftentimes a similarity of phrase intrudes itself in the reader’s mind, ultimately 
to be proved merely echoic. Such is “Selma hall of shells” in the passage describ- 
ing that ‘‘purer strain’’: 


7 Divine Revelation, p. 4. 


8 Paradise Lost, 1, 684; “‘vision beatific.” 
® Tbid., 1, 369-70. 


... th’ invisible 
Glory of him that made them... 
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. .. when Ossian sung 
With voice high rais’d in Selma hall of shelis; 
Or that which Pindar on th’ Elean plain, 
Sang with immortal skill . . . 1° 


A search through Book I of Paradise Lost brings the passage 


... The flowry Dale of Sibma clad with Vines 
And Eleale to th’ Asphaltick Pool.” 


The consonance of ‘‘Elean” and ‘“‘Eleala” in the succeeding line is perhaps not 
purely accidental. Many another such vaguely reminiscent phrase must, of neces- 
sity, escape capture. 

The love of words that are rich and beautiful, which led Milton into lengthy 
series of proper names to be tasted and rolled upon the tongue, finds frank 
imitation at several points, notably such passages as those on pages 8 and 9, and 
18 and 19. The former portrays the spread of “sacred truth” as the light of 
Christianity shines, through 

Fam’d Persia’s mountains and rough Bactria’s woods 
And Media’s vale and Shinar’s distant plain. 

The Lybian desert near Cyrene smiles” 

And Ethiopia hails it. . . 


“Sheba’s troop,” ““Tema’s caravan,” ‘“Thyatire,” “Ephesus,” “Pergamis” and 
other names here find mention. 

Particularly striking in this poem is Brackenridge’s indebtedness to the Hymn 
on the Morning of Christ’s Nativity. Mr. Howard rightly cites this as one of the 
four ““Minor Poems” most frequently influencing colonial poets," offering a 
number of specific examples; but he overlooks Brackenridge in this respect. The 
debt should be obvious; the school-teacher-poet draws upon matter as well as 
image and phrase. Consider in this respect, a passage from page 10. The fact that 
the Poem on Divine Revelation is somewhat difficult to come by will perhaps 
excuse the length of this quotation: 


The earth percieves a sovereign virtue shed 

And from each cave, and midnight haunt retires 
Dark superstition, with her vot’ries skill’d 

In potent charm, or spell of magic pow’r; 

Each oracle by Demon or the craft 

Of priest, made vocal, can declare no more 

To kings low prostrate at their bloody shrines—" 
No more with vain uncertainty perplex 
Mistaken worshippers, or give unseen 

Response ambiguous in some mystic sound 

And hollow murmur from the dark recess 


10 Divine Revelation, p. 3. 1 Paradise Lost, 1, 410. 
Paradise Lost, 11, 904. ‘‘Cyrene’s torrid soil.” 13 Op. cit. 
‘Compare Paradise Lost, 1, 392: 
. -» Moloch, horrid King besmear’d with blood 
Of human sacrifice, . . . 
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No more of Lybian Jove, Dodona’s oaks 
In sacred grove give prophesy no more. 
Th’ infernal deities retire abash’d 

Our God himself, on earth begins his reign; 


A recollection of Stanzas xix to xxv of the Nativity Ode, too familiar to require 
quotation here, should make it sufficiently clear upon comparison that Bracken- 
ridge is doing little more than paraphrase here. Aside from its general indebted- 
ness, the section, it might be pointed out, reaches in the last two lines precisely 
the same climax as stanza xxv of the Ode: 


Nor all the gods beside, 

Longer dare abide... 

Our Babe to shew his Godhead true, 

Can in his swadling bands controul the damned crew. 


This passage from Brackenridge, complete though it be, is not the only instance 
of our poet’s liberal borrowing. If the lines telling how that prophet sang: 


With taste of harmony, and bade the spheres 
Move in rich measure to the songs on high® 


seem too dimly suggestive of the “‘chime”’ of ‘‘Crystall sphears” in stanza xiii of 
the Ode, there can be no doubt about: 


These Americ shores, these happier shores 
Where birds of calm delight to play, where not 
Rome’s pontiff high, nor arbitrary king 
Leagued in with sacerdotal sway are known.” 


The two scornful lines anent kings and Popery might be Milton’s own; that the 
two former are inspired by: 


... the milde Ocean 
Who now hath quite forgot to rave, 
While Birds of Calm sit brooding on the charmed wave"’ 


can hardly be denied. “Truth meek-eyed,” met on page 17, is quite conceivably 
Milton’s “meek-eyed Peace.” The youthful Englishman writing in 1629 his 
“birthday gift’ to Christ foresaw that: 

. .. speckl’d vanity 

Will sicken soon and die... 

And Hell itself will pass away, 

And leave her dolorous mansions to the peering day 

Yea Truth and Justice then 

Will down return to men, .. . 


In similar fashion, the eager young American “M.A.” envisioned something 
equally marvelous.’* The ‘“‘aged sachem” shall “grow humane” (he was no lover 


8 Divine Revelation, p. 12. 6 Tbid., p. 14. 

17 Nativity Ode, ll. 66-68. 18 Tbid., ll. 136-142. 

19 Divine Revelation, p. 21. (Cp. also, ‘At a Solemn Music,” 1. 28, ‘‘To live with him, and 
sing in endless morn of light.” 
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of “the noble red-man”) and 


... truth divine 
Shine on the earth in one long cloudless day. 


The concluding lines seem to echo these of Lycidas, though with nothing like 
the portent of the latter, for Hugh Henry Brackenridge is not about to forsake 
all that he has held dear, to hurl himself into the sea of bitter controversy; he is 
merely returning not too enthusiastically to his duties in educating the “young 
leaches of Somerset Academy.” 

Adieu ye lawns and thou fair hill adieu 

And you, O shepherds, and ye graces fair 
With comeley presence honoring the day 

For hence I go, to some sequestr’d vale .. . 


Tuomas P. HAVILAND 
University of Pennsylvania 


6. THE BIRTH AND DEATH OF JOHN KEATS: 
A REPLY TO MR. PERSHING 


Mr. James H. Pershing hasonce again raised the question of the dates of Keats’s 
life, a question which has perplexed the Keatsian scholars of three generations, 
from Lord Houghton’s to our own. I am not sure that the matter is of the least 
“importance,” as the world considers such things; but surely it is a most attrac- 
tive, challenging problem; and the desire which impelled Mr. Pershing to make 
his study’ is entirely comprehensible. For if we do not even know when our poet 
was born or when he died, at times we feel that we know nothing about him. The 
life floats vaguely, with no comforting fact at either end to tie it down. Mr. 
Pershing offers us the comfort of certainty, saying we are now positive that 
Keats was born on October 31, 1795,2 and arguing there is little reason to doubt 
that he died on February 24, 1821, instead of February 23, the ‘‘accepted’’ date.’ 

Unfortunately, there are grounds for the belief that Mr. Pershing is too com- 
forting. It may be shown, I think, that the date of birth is still uncertain, and it 
may be almost conclusively demonstrated that the date of death was February 
23. These statements are based in part upon sources of information which have 
become available since Mr. Pershing wrote his article or which escaped his 
notice, and in part upon the belief that the most important item of “proof” that 
Keats died on February 24 is in reality a misreading. 

To establish the date of Keats’s birth, Mr. Pershing can find no new facts. But, 
unlike some other investigators, he regards the evidence of the baptismal register 
at St. Botolph’s church, Bishopsgate, with its entry “Dec. 18, 1795 John Keats, 
Son of Thomas and Frances Keats, Oct. 31,’”’ as conclusive, quoting in support 
of his idea the Marriage Act of 1753 (26 Geo. II), by which “the duty was im- 


20 Divine Revelation, p. 21. 
1 “John Keats: When Was He Born and When Did He Die?”” PMLA, tv, 3 (September, 
1940), 802-814. 2 P, 804. 3 P. 809, ff. 
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posed upon rectors and curates of parish churches to keep an official register of 
marriages and of births and deaths occurring in the parish.’ Here Mr. Pershing 
sets aside the authority of Anne Birch (whose affidavit, however, says only 
“on or about the 29th Oct.’”’), Hunt, Brown, Lord Houghton, and Amy Lowell; 
and scorns Sir Sidney Colvin’s uncertainty: ‘“‘on either the 29th or 31st of 
October.”” The whole case rests on the baptismal register. 

In developing his argument Mr. Pershing overlooks the conflicting evidence 
of the Apothecaries’ Certificate, which, issued on July 25, 1816, speaks of Keats 
as being “‘of full age’’; and he would lack three months of being of full age if he 
actually was born on October 31. This fact, considered with the fact that (on 
Oct. 9, 1794) Thomas Keats and Frances Jennings were married “‘out of their 
own parish, neither the father nor the mother of the bride being present,”’ and 
coupled possibly with the suspicion that Keats’s mother may have been over- 
eager in her relations with men, may be the basis for Professor H. W. Garrod’s 
suggestion, “If Keats had been born in June, 1795, he would have been—or 
seemed to be—[italics mine] a seven months’ child; and he would have been ‘of 
full age’ on 25 July 1816, the date of the Apothecaries’ Certificate.’”* 

This is an objection which ought to be met by facts, if any are available, and 
I have not as yet been able to find them. Further, when we apply to the testi- 
mony of the baptismal register certain realistic, common-sense rules of evidence, 
we see that several questions remain unanswered. First, there is the matter of 
knowledge. I suppose we must assume that Thomas and Frances Keats knew 
when their son was born; but at the risk of being ridiculous I must add that if 
challenged within two months of the dates of birth of my own children I could 
not have sworn to the exact day. Some people attach importance to dates; others 
do not. Let us grant, however, that these parents knew and remembered, and 
further felt a desire to be accurate in the manner, a desire, be it noted, which was 
not characteristic of any of their children. Second, the question arises whether 
they had any motive for misrepresenting the date of Keats’s birth; if we accept 
Abbey’s testimony—and it has not been disproved—this question remains 
bothersome (see Lowell, Finney, Joc. cit.). And again, with respect to the Rev. 
Mr. Conybeare and the law, we may ask whether it has been proved that the 
law was observed, that Conybeare and others made few if any errors, and that 
Conybeare was interested, in this particular instance, in discovering the truth 
before he wrote his name at the bottom of the page. Unfortunately he did not 
know that this record, which he was entering as a matter of routine, referred toa 
baby who would eventually be regarded as a great poet. To him, this was pre- 
sumably just another squalling infant, the son of lower-middle-class parents, a 
stable keeper and his wife. Conybeare may well have thought, “‘Let’s get this 
over with as soon as possible. No one will ever bother to look at this record 
again.” And no one ever did, until recent days, in spite of the fact that the 


* Idem, p. 804. 

5 See Amy Lowell, John Keats (Boston and New York: Houghton, Mifflin Co., 1925) 1, 
10 ff. See also C. L. Finney The Evolution of Keats’s Poetry (Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard 
University Press, 1936) 1, 11-13. 

® The Poetical Works of John Keats (Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1939), p. lxxiv. 
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information was needed for various legal and official purposes, including an 
important law-suit. 

These considerations seem to me certainly not absolutely to disprove the 
arguments for October 31, but absolutely to disprove the contention that we 
ought to accept October 31 with no reservations. I admit that there is some ques- 
tion in my mind as to the validity of Professor Garrod’s theory;? I think, more- 
over, that the rules of evidence which I have mentioned are rather severe; and 
I grant that there is no particular reason for placing the authority of the Apothe- 
caries’ Certificate above that of the baptismal register. The register may be right 
and the Certificate wrong. But both may be wrong, or the Certificate right; we 
cannot be sure; and to claim certainty seems to me to go further than we are 
justified in going. 


In trying to establish the date of Keats’s death as February 24, Mr. Pershing 
makes use of several lines of argument: first, the argument that Severn gave con- 
flicting testimony and that because of loss of sleep his testimony is not reliable;® 
second, the legal argument, “From the standpoint of legal evidence, the grave- 
stone inscription, being in harmony with another ancient record—to wit, the 
register of burials—should prevail. Vide Vowles v. Young, 13 Ves. 14’’;® third, 
the medical argument—three doctors agree with Mr. Pershing (on the basis of 
information which he supplied them) that “taking into account all the facts, 
the inference that Keats was still alive after midnight is valid.’’° 

It may at once be noticed that Mr. Pershing himself destroys the case which 
he has built up. For if his first argument is correct, the second and third argu- 
ments lose their force. That is, if Severn’s testimony is unreliable, then the 
records of the tombstone and the burial register are unreliable because Severn 
is the only source of the information which they give. And the opinion of the 
doctors is irrelevant because it is based on unreliable information given by 
Severn. 

This, however, begins to seem like legalistic quibbling, and we may turn with 
relief to the facts indicating that Keats died on February 23, the accepted date. 
To establish the contrary, Mr. Pershing quotes Severn’s ‘‘more detailed account” 
in his letter of February 27, 1821: “On the 23rd [Friday] at } past 4 the ap- 
proaches [Pershing’s italics] of death came on.—I lifted him up in my arms, and 
the phlegm seemed boiling in his throat—this increased until 11 at night,when 
he gradually [Pershing’s italics] sunk into death—so quiet that I still thought he 
slept—.’" On this Mr. Pershing comments, “It will be observed that Severn 
does not here say that Keats died at eleven. The statement is that the boiling 
phlegm increased until eleven, and then, not immediately but gradually and 
quietly, Keats sank into death.’’” 


7 Garrod, for instance, ignores the fact that Keats himself believed his birthday to be in 
October (see his journal letter to George and Georgiana Keats, 1818). But this, of course, 
tells us only what Keats himself had been told. 

8 Pershing, op. cit., p. 809. °P. 811. 3° P. $12. 

" Idem, p. 809 [See the facsimile in the Bulletin, Rome, 1, opposite p. 42.]. 

2 Idem, p. 809. 
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This is ingenious, and it is even persuasive until we look at other statements 
made by Severn. The Bulletin of the Keats-Shelley Memorial, Rome, notes that 
when Sharp published a draft of an unfinished letter of Severn’s of March 3, 
1821, Sharp omitted these final sentences: ‘‘ . . . at 3} past four he [Keats] said,— 
to lift him up in bed—I kept holding him until 11 o’clock, when he died in my 
arms.” This information has always been taken to be entirely reliable, and it is 
so regarded by the Memorial Bulletin; the statement has the advantage of being 
short and explicit. (Yet for these very reasons Mr. Pershing, p. 809, regards it 
as unreliable, preferring a “more detailed” account.) Further, Severn is quoted 
by Sharp as follows: “It happened about half-past four on the afternoon of 
Friday the 23rd. He held my hand to the last, and he looked up at me until his 
eyes lost their speculation and dimmed in death. I could hear the phlegm boiling 
and tearing his chest. He gasped to me to lift him up, and in a short time died in 
my arms.’ The point which Severn makes here is that a short time after he had 
lifted Keats up, Keats was dead. When we look now once more at the preceding 
quotation, we notice to our surprise that Severn says that he lifted Keats up at 
four-thirty; a short time later, Keats was dead. The truth seems to be that if 
Keats did not die at eleven, he died earlier rather than later. Still, Severn again 
returns to the specific statement, for in a letter to John Taylor sent late in 
March or early in April (Taylor has written on it “April 16, 1821”) Severn once 
more says explicitly, “... at 11 he died in my arms.’ 

When we now turn back to Severn’s account which Mr. Pershing has quoted 
and italicized, we see a misunderstanding of what Severn means by “when” 
and “gradually.” Severn means—and the usage is common—“at eleven o’clock 
the gradual process of dying terminated, and Keats was dead.” That this is 
Severn’s meaning is shown, not only by the passages quoted above, but by 
Severn’s last remark in the account which Mr. Pershing has quoted: “I still 
thought he slept.” “I thought so,” Severn would say, “‘but he was actually dead 
at eleven o’clock.” 

In telling the story of his services to Keats, Severn always tended to magnify 
them. In one letter he says that he has been four nights without sleep; in another, 
referring I take it to the same period, he says “‘nine nights.” His mind desired 
to stretch things out to make them as impressive as possible. Thus we find him 
declaring (v. Sharp, p. 162) that he met Keats in 1813 while Keats was a student 
at Guy’s Hospital, a statement which places the time at least two years too early 
(v. Colvin, Lowell). We may reasonably assume that Severn could not bring him- 
self to write, “Keats began to die at four-thirty. I lost track of time, but in a 
little while he was dead.” This would make the whole scene appear easy and brief; 
Severn wanted an heroic struggle, long-drawn-out. But he has told us repeatedly 
that Keats died on February 23 at eleven o’clock; and knowing Severn as we do, 


8 Bulletin. Rome. 1, n. p. 43 and p. 44. 

4 William Sharp, Life and Letters of Joseph Severn (London: Sampson Low, Marston & 
Co., 1892), pp. 93-94. 

% Fred Edgcumbe, ed., Letters of Fanny Brawne to Fanny Keats (New York: Oxford Uni- 
versity Press, 1937), p. 38. 
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if we are to assume anything it must be, not that Keats died on February 24, but 
rather that he died earlier on the twenty-third than has been supposed. 

How, then, are we to explain the entry of February 24 in the Register of Burials 
in Rome? It reads: 








“John Keats, English Poet. 
Died the 24th of February, 1821. 
Buried the 25th ditto in the 
morning at 15 o’clock [nine o’clock]. Aged 26.” 





[Incidentally, I do not believe that Mr. Pershing notices that Keats was not 26. 
He would not be 26 until the following October.] Mr. Pershing rightly explains 
the entry by saying that we may assume “the Roman method of reckoning time 
was used in setting down the date of death, because the twenty-third day of Febru- 
ary ended and the twenty-fourth began at six o’clock p.m. English reckoning.” 
We must certainly assume this. Severn probably felt that the entry would be 
legal only if it conformed to the Roman method of measuring time. 

But Mr. Pershing is not content with this; he goes on to ask, “But why did 
Severn himself place upon Keats’s gravestone the date ‘Feb. 24th. 1821’?’!” His 
answer is that Keats really died on the twenty-fourth. We have already seen that 
this is not likely, and why seek a far-fetched solution when one is at hand? 
Severn had given the date of February 24 for the Register of Burials. Two 
years later, when the gravestone was to be put in place, he felt that the date on 
the gravestone should be the same as that in the Register, a date to which he 
had already committed himself for legal reasons. These reasons applied to one 
case as well as the other. And Severn by 1823 had probably forgotten the right 
date, a feat which he could easily have accomplished in less time. The sad fact, 
finally, was that Keats was dead—what difference when? Severn would naturally 
take the official date. 

It is not entirely impossible, then, that Mr. Pershing may be right in saying 
that Keats died on February 24, but it is not likely. Why should Severn re- 
peatedly say that death occurred on Friday the 23rd at eleven o’clock unless he 
regarded the statement as both true and important? What motive could be 
have had for wishing to fix a false date, beyond the motive of making the death- 
struggle and his own services seem more impressive and heroic? This motive 
argues for a time earlier than eleven o’clock."® 


Bese a> 


re H. E. Briccs 
4 University of Minnesota 

é 
fF 6 Pershing, op. cit., p. 808. 17 P. 808. 
ia 18 Perhaps, in the interests of accuracy, I should correct two typographical errors in Mr. 
t ; Pershing’s article. His note #4, p. 803, dates Brown’s Life of Keats 1837 instead of 1937 and 
iy fails to mention the editors, Bodurtha and Pope. This matter is worthy of notice because it 
i 


might easily be supposed by the unwary that Brown’s Life really was published so early, 
before the actually first Life by Milnes, later Lord Houghton, in 1848. Also, Mr. Pershing’s 
: note #14, p. 807, refers to ‘“‘Rieves and Turned,” publishers. These names should be 
‘“‘Reeves” and ‘‘Turner.” 
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7. WORDSWORTH AND DE QUINCEY IN WESTMORLAND 
POLITICS, 1818: ADDENDUM 


In a recent article, Wordsworth and De Quincey in Westmorland Politics, 1818, 
Professor John Edwin Wells has ably presented with his usual thoroughness an 
important chapter in the political campaign of 1818 in which Wordsworth and De- 
Quincey played an important réle. On p. 1084 Professor Wells remarks: ‘“‘Hither- 
to only the pamphlet Two Addresses to the Freeholders of Westmorland, with his 
own mention of newspaper publication of parts of it, and two letters to the 
Chronicle, have been securely assigned to him’”’ [Wordsworth]. Some years ago 
Mr. Thomas J. Wise in his Ashley Library showed me a speech published as a 
pamphlet which he was convinced was also written by Wordsworth. I was able 
to give it only a hurried examination at the time without reaching any conclu- 
sion, and so far as I know the authorship has never been discussed. 

Professor Wells has discovered the existence of only two copies of “Close Com- 
ments upon a Straggling Speech’: his own and the one in the Bibliotheca Jack- 
soniana at Tullie House, Carlisle. The Wordsworth Collection in the Library of 
Cornell University has a third copy in perfect condition, except some fraying of 
the corners of the title page. This copy corresponds exactly with Professor Wells’ 
description of his own, except that the name of a former owner, John Holme 
Sen., is inscribed at the top of the title page. The Wordsworth Collection has 
also “A Yellow Boy” broadside from the Carlisle Patriot and two different issues 
of An Address to the Yeomanry of the Counties of Westmorland and Cumberland 
in support of Brougham. 

In a footnote on p. 1116 Professor Wells makes a conjecture which I can now 
show to be correct. “‘Perhaps,” he remarks, “a letter is missing between Letter 
mi and Letter 1.” This statement recalled a letter which I had examined last 
April without being able to place and had returned to the dealer. From vague 
recollections I suspected now that it was the missing link in Professor Wells’ 
series of eight. A hurried appeal to the dealer (to my surprise) retrieved the 
passed-up opportunity. The letter is now in the Cornell Wordsworth Collection. 
Examination of its date and content leave no doubt that it is properly No. 
m1 in the series. How it strayed from its companions at Dove Cottage remains 
a mystery to which the vandalism of autograph sharks sadly evident on this and 
other letters in the series may suggest the solution. The letter follows: 


[Grasmere 1/2 past 4 o’clock Wednesday morng. April 1, 1818} 
My Dear Sir, 

With my utmost diligence I have not been able to finish this paper in time for this 
morning’s post; about one quarter of it remains here. It has grown under my hands; and 
I fear has already outgrown it’s title: but that or anything else, you or Miss Wordsworth 
can alter—if you think it worth that trouble. Such as it is, it is at your service; and all; or 
any part of it, may be printed or burned—as you think fit. The remainder I will send by 


the next post. {In a great hurry as you will suppose, 


Your faithful friend & servant 
Thomas deQuincey] 


Cornell University L. N. BROUGHTON 


1 PMLA, tv (1940), 1081-1128. 
2 The lines in brackets are not in DeQuincey’s hand, but apparently supplied later. 
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8. AN ELIZABETHAN BASIS FOR A HARDY TALE? 
—AN ADDENDUM 


OnLy a few weeks before the publication of Professor Helen Sandison’s article 
(PMLA, tiv, 610-612), the library of Colby College received a book which 
makes it possible to reduce her two alternative conjectures to a single definite 
statement of fact. Hardy’s story, ‘“‘The First Countess of Wessex,” appeared in 
A Group of Noble Dames in 1891. A copy of this book was purchased at Oxford 
on May 2, 1893, by a Miss Rebekah Owen of New York City. She and her 
sister Catharine were resident in Dorchester shortly after the publication of ““The 
First Countess of Wessex” and, knowing Hardy and his wife, the sisters learned 
at first hand many facts about the story and its publication.’ This information 
was afterwards written down by Rebekah Owen in her copy of the book, which 
Hardy later autographed for her. The marginal annotation in this volume, 
recently acquired by the Colby College Library, provides the authoritative basis 
for the statements that follow. 

Miss Owen’s notes make it clear that the second of Miss Sandison’s alternatives 
is the true one. Rebekah Owen wrote: 
All the Group of Noble Dames are true. Often Mr. Hardy has got traditions from old people 
who got them from old family servants of the great families, whose representatives now 
think that Mr. Hardy ought not to have published them. At least Lord Ilchester thought so 
of “The First Countess of Wessex,’ though Lady Pembroke and other descendants of Betty 
are quite pleased. One Lord R: (I forget) said to Mr. Hardy, “It is all nonsense, you 
know, of Ilchester to feel so, and I shall tell him so.” 





Whatever merging of details from the story of Douglas Howard is to be found in 
the story of Betty Horner is therefore due not to Hardy’s imagination but to 
the memories of “‘old people” and “old family servants.”” And Miss Owen makes 
it additionally clear that there was no conscious thought of Douglas Howard in 
Hardy’s mind as he wrote. I copy again from Rebekah Owen’s notes: 


Mr. Hardy told me . . . that he has known eight of Betty’s descendants ... Betty . . . was 
the daughter of Thomas Horner of Mells Park, Somerset, and of Susannah Strangways.. . 
Betty, b.Feb. 1723, m.1736, d.Nov. 15, 1792. Her husband, Sir Stephen Fox, was b.1706, 
made baron 1741, Earl 1756, died Sept. 26, 1776. They had nine children. 


Miss Owen apparently asked Hardy why Lord IIchester had objected to the 
publication of the story about Betty, and the explanation supplied by the author 
shows that he clearly had the Horners and not the Elizabethan Howards in 
mind. The Owen note reads: 


Betty’s father, the rough hunting Squire, was Squire Horner of Mells Park. Mells was the 
plum picked out by Jack Horner from the pie in which the Glastonbury title-deeds were 
baked. The Abbot charged him with them; he picked out the deed of Mells property, and 
took the rest to King Henry VIII. Squire ‘‘Dornell” is very true to life; he was just such a 
man. Some of the Horners did not like his portrayal. 

1 For detailed information about the Owen sisters and their friendship with Thomas 
Hardy and his first wife, see Rebekah Owen and Thomas Hardy by Carl J. Weber, Colby 
College Monograph No. 8 (Waterville, Maine, 1939). 
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The modern reader, particularly the American reader unacquainted with the 
“great families” of England, might well wonder how it was possible to recognize 
Squire Horner so clearly and so certainly in “Squire Dornell.” If Professor Sandi- 
son can find resemblances to Viscount Bindon, how could Hardy’s contem- 
poraries be so sure who were his originals? The answer is an easy one, and again 
Rebekah Owen’s note proves helpful. ‘“‘The First Countess of Wessex”’ first ap- 
peared as a short story fifty years ago. In the December, 1889, issue of Harper’s 
Magazine the story was accompanied by eight illustrations, three of them by 
Alfred Parsons. The first of these three was a picture labeled “‘Falls-Park,”’ and 
English readers of the magazine lost no time in recognizing the features of Mells 
Park in Somerset. The artist had effectively torn away the thin disguise provided 
by the author. As one recent literary topographer has put it, 


In Falls-Park we recognize a likeness to Mells, the description of the mansion and its en- 
virons enabling us to identify it with some degree of certainty. Its classic front strikes the 
beholder with a certain sense of familiarity when he sees Mells before him.? 


One might suspect that Hardy had deliberately directed the artist to the right 
park, but Miss Owen’s note on this point leaves no doubt about the matter. She 
records: 


Some of the Horners did not like... Mr. Alfred Parsons giving an exact delineation of 
Mells Park in Harper’s Magazine. Mr. Hardy told Mr. Parsons not to draw the house 
exactly, nor indeed, at all. 


Rebekah Owen’s notes make it clear that Hardy relied for his information 
almost exclusively upon oral tradition. On November 12, 1896, Miss Owen wrote. 


Mr. Hardy told me to-day that . . . from Betty’s descendants he has learned little facts 
which—had he known them in time—he should like to have put into the story. One was 
that Betty was so tiny she could not reach the door-knob of her husband’s room. He said 
he had gleaned from such sources as I state above [i.e., ‘from old family servants of the 
great families” ] much which had never been handed down in the respective families. 


Here of course lay the possibility for the amalgamation of details from the 
earlier story which Miss Sandison has written about. 

Miss Owen herself discovered, probably at Oxford, one item of new information 
about “Betty.”’ Toward the end of the story Hardy described how her husband 
“imprinted a deliberate kiss full upon her mouth, saying, ‘May many others 
follow’! Miss Owen’s annotation of this passage consists of a poem which she 
copied from some unidentified source. It is called “‘a ballad written at Redlynch 
in August, 1740,” and is said to be by Charles Hanbury Williams. Miss Owen 
gives the text as follows: 


On Lady IIchester’s Asking Lord IIchester 
How Many Kisses he would have 
pian 
Dear Betty, come give me sweet kisses, 
For sweeter no girl ever gave; 
But why in the midst of our blisses, 


? Hermann Lea, Thomas Hardy’s Wessex (London: Macmillan, 1925), p. 212. 





An Elizabethan Basis for a Hardy Tale? 


Do you ask me how many I’d have? 
I’m not to be stinted in pleasure, 

Then prithee, dear Betty, be kind; 
For as I love thee beyond measure 

To numbers I’ll not be confined. 


Count the bees that on Hybla are straying, 
Count the flow’rs that enamel the fields, 
Count the flocks that on Tempe are playing, 
Or the grains that each Sicily yields; 
Count how many the stars are in Heaven, 

Go reckon the sands on the shore, 
And, when so many kisses you’ve given, 
I still shall be asking for more. 


To a heart full of love let me hold thee, 
A heart that, dear Betty, is thine; 

In my arms I'll for ever enfold thee, 
And curl round thy neck like a vine. 

What joy can be greater than this is? 
My life on thy lips shall be spent; 

But those who can number their kisses 
Will always with few be content. 


After her discovery of this poem Rebekah Owen called it to the attention of 
Hardy and his wife. On November 17, 1893, Mrs. Hardy wrote (in a holograph 


letter found in Miss Owen’s book): ‘We are both surprised at your ‘find’ of .. . 
the very applicable verses for ‘Betty,’ which however my husband was not aware 
of, or I really think he must have added them to the tale.” 

Later Miss Owen became acquainted with Miss Teresa Charlotte Fetherston- 
haugh of Moreton, Dorset, and was interested to learn that she was the great- 
great-great-grand-daughter of Betty. Miss Owen died in February, 1939. De- 
scendants of “Jack Horner” are still living in England, but after the lapse of fifty 
years their indignation against Thomas Hardy has become almost as vague a 
memory as Miss Sandison’s story of Douglas Howard. 
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